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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION ACT, 1960 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PusBLic HEALTH, 
EpucaTIoN, WELFARE, AND SAFETY 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
District or CoLuMBIA, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in room 6226, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Wayne Morse presiding. 

Present: Senator Morse (presiding). 

Also present: Chester H. Smith, Chief Clerk; William P. Gulledge, 
counsel; Martin A. Ferris, assistant counsel; and Charles Lee, profes- 
sional staff member. 

Senator Morss. The hearing will come to order. 

This morning and Friday morning, February 12, 1960, beginning at 
9:30 a.m., this subcommittee is pleased to receive testimony upon four 
bills relating to the Unemployment Compensation Act of the District 
of Columbia. 


(S. 1074, S. 2407, S. 2987, and S. 2988 are as follows:) 


(S. 1074, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To amend the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act of 1935, as amended. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) section 7(b) of the District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Act, approved August 28, 1935 (49 Stat. 946), 
as amended (title 46, ch. 3, D.C. Code, 1951 edition; 68 Stat. 993), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) The weekly benefit amount of any individual qualified therefor under 
section 7(c) shall be an amount equal to the lesser of the following: (1) One 
twenty-third of the amount of his earnings for the quarter in his base period in 
which his earnings were the highest, or (2) 67 percentum of the average weekly 
earni of all individuals performing service which constitutes employment (as 
defined in section 1(b)) and of all individuals performing service which, if such 
service were not performed in the employ of the United States or of any wholly 
owned instrumentality thereof, would constitute employment (as defined in 
section 1(b)) for the latest year for which such average weekly earnings have 
been computed. Such average weekly earnings shall be coments annually on 
the basis of reports of earnings and employment by all employers and by the 
United States, and shall be arrived at by dividing the total earnings paid to all 
individuals referred to in clause (2) of this subsection during the last completed 
calendar year for which reports have been received by a quantity equal to four 
and one-third times the total monthly employment of such individuals for such 
period. For the purposes of this subsection the term ‘earnings’ shall have the 
same Meaning as that assigned to such term in section 1(d). All departments, 
agencies, and wholly owned instrumentalities of the United States shall submit 
reports to the Board containing such information as may be necessary to make the 
determination required by this subsection.” 


1 
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(b) Section 7(c) of such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) To qualify for benefits an individual must have (1) been paid wages for 
employment of not less than $130 in one quarter in his base period, (2) been paid 
wages for employment in not less than two quarters in such period, and (3) earned 
during such period wages the total amount of which is equal to at least one and 
one-half times the amount of his wages for the quarter in such period in which 
his wages were the highest. Notwithstanding the provisions of clause (3), any 
otherwise qualified individual the total amount of whose wages during such 
period is less than the amount required to have been earned during such period 
under such clause may qualify for benefits if the difference between the amount 
so required to have been earned and the total amount of his wages during such 
period does not exceed $70, but the amount of his weekly benefit, as computed 
under section 7(b), shall be reduced by $1 if such difference does not exceed $35 
or by $2 if such difference is more than $35.” 

(c) Section 7(d) of such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) Any otherwise clgible individual shall be entitled during any benefit year 
to a total amount of benefits equal to thirty-nine times his weekly benefit amount: 
Provided, That such total amount of benefits, if not a multiple of one dollar, shalj 
be computed to the next higher multiple of one dollar.” 

(d) Subsections (a), (b), and (c) of section 10 of such Act are amended to read 
as follows: 

“‘(a) An individual who has left his most recent work voluntarily without good 
cause, as determined by the Board under regulations prescribed by it, shall not be 
eligible for benefits with respect to the week in whieh such leaving occurred and 
with respect to the six consecutive weeks of unemployment which immediately 
follow such week. 

“(b) An individual who has been discharged for misconduct occurring in the 
course of his most recent work proved to the satisfaction of the Board shall not be 
eligible for benefits with respect to the week in which such discharge occurred and 
for the six weeks of consecutive unemployment immediately following such week, 

“(c) If an individual otherwise eligible for benefits fails, without good cause as 
determined by the Board under regulations prescribed by it, either to apply for 
new work found by the Board to be suitable when notified by any employment 
office, or to accept any suitable work when offered to him by any employment 
office, his union hiring hall, or any employer direct, he shall not be eligible for 
benefits with respect to the week in which such failure occurred and with respect 
to the six consecutive weeks of unemployment which immediately follow such 
week. In determining whether or not work is suitable within the meaning of 
this subsection the Board shall consider (1) the physical fitness and prior training, 
experience, and earnings of the individual, (2) the distance of the place of work 
from the individual’s place of residence, and (3) the risk involved as to health, 
safety, or morals.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first section of this Act shall be effective 
on and after July 1, 1959, and the benefit rights of any individual having a benefit 
year current on or after the effective date shall be redetermined and benefits for 
calendar weeks ending subsequent to the effective date shall be paid in accordance 
with the provisions of the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
Act as amended by this Act: Provided, That no claimant shall have his benefits 
reduced or denied by redetermination resulting from the application of this pro- 
vision. All initial and continued claims for benefits for weeks occurring within 
a benefit year which commences on or after the effective date shall be computed 
and paid in accordance with the provisions of the District of Columbia Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act as amended by this Act. 


[S. 2407, 86th Cong., ist sess.} 
A BILL To amend the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 3(c)(8) of the District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Act, approved August 28, 1935 (49 Stat. 946), as 
amended (title 46, ch. 3, D.C. Code, 1951 edition; 68 Stat. 988), is amended by 
adding the following: 

“iv. Any employer, at any time, may voluntarily pay into the unemployment 
compensation fund an amount in excess of the contributions required to be paid 
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under the provisions of this Act, and such amount shall be forthwith credited to 
his reserve account. His rate of contribution shall be computed, or recomputed, 
as the case may be, with such amount included in the calculation. To affect 
such employer’s rate of contribution for any year, such amount shall be paid not 
later than thirty days following the mailing of notice of his rate of contribution 
for such year: Provided, That such amount, when paid as aforesaid, shall not be 
refunded or used as a credit in the payment of contributions in whole or in part.” 
Sec. 2. Section 7 of said Act approved August 28, 1935, is amended— 
(a) by striking table A in subsection (b) of 8aid section and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 














“TABLE A 
Basic | Minimum | Basic Minimum 
High-quarter wages weekly qualifying High-quarter wages weekly qualifying 
benefit wages benefit wages 
(column A) (column B)} (column C) (column A) (column B)j} (column C) 
$130.00 to $184. .......-.-- $s $276 $552.01 to $575. ...-..--.-. $25 $862 
$184. 01 to $207...-....-- in 9 310 $575.01 to $598. .....--...- 26 897 
$907.01 to $230. .........-- 10 345 $598.01 to $621. .........-- 27 931 
$230.01 to $253 _ .........-.- 11 379 eee 28 966 
$253.01 to $276. .......--.- 12 414 $644.01 to $667_.-....._.-- 29 1,000 
$276.01 to $299. .....-..-.-- 13 448 $667.01 to $600_.........-- 30 1, 035 
$200.01 to $322. ...-......- 14 483 $600.01 to $713. .....-..-.-- 31 1, 069 
$322.01 to $345. .....-.---.- 15 517 $713.01 to $736. ........-..- 32 1, 104 
$345.01 to $368. ..........- 16 552 $736.01 to $759. -...... —s 33 1, 138 
$368.01 to $391. .......---- 17 586 $759.01 to $782. ........- ol 34 1,173 
ee eo eals............ 18 621 OE 80 Be roncanntoes | 35 1, 207 
$414.01 to $437-__....----- 19 655 $805.01 to $828___.......-- 36 1, 242 
$437.01 to $460. .......-..-.. 20 690 $828.01 to $851. ......-.--- 37 1, 276 
$460.01 to $483. .........-. 21 724 $851.01 to $874. ._...-..-. 38 1,311 
Seen OO S000... .......... 22 759 $874.01 to $897- adieaaiil 39 1,345 
$506.01 to $529. .....-.-- 23 793 $897. 01 and over____- | 40 1, 380”; 
$529.01 to $552__-.....---- 24 828 | 
| | 





(b) by striking the proviso in subsection (c) of said section 7 and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: ‘“‘Provided, That if an individual during his 
base period has not been paid such an amount, but has been paid wages in 
more than one calendar quarter totaling not less than the amount appearing 
in column (C) of such table on a line which is not more than two lines above 
the line on which such weekly benefit amount appears in column (B), he 
can qualify for benefits and his weekly benefit amount shall be the amount 
appearing in column (B) on the line for which the individual qualifies for 
benefits in column (C). 

“The wages of an individual received in employment with base period 
opens uring the period commencing with the end of the base period 

ending on the date on which he filed a valid claim shall not be available 
for benefit purposes in a subsequent benefit year unless, in addition to such 
wages, such individual has also received, during the benefit year of the valid 
claim last previously filed, remuneration in an amount equivalent to at least 
ten times the weekly benefit amount of such prior claim. It is the purpose 
of this paragraph to prevent any individual from receiving benefits in more 
than one benefit year as a result of one separation from work.’’; 

(c) by amending subsection (d) of said section 7 to read as follows: 

‘“‘(d) any otherwise eligible individual shall be entitled during any benefit 
eee to a total amount of benefits equal to twenty-six times his weekly 

nefit amount”; and 

(d) by striking the figure ‘$30’ at the end of the first sentence of sub- 
section (f) of section 7 and inserting the figure ‘‘$40”’ in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 3. This Act shall take effect on the first day of the next succeeding cal- 
endar quarter following its enactment and shall not affect benefit years established 
for claims filed prior to the effective date. 
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[S. 2987, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 
A BILL To amend the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Act, approved August 28, 1935 (49 Stat. 946), as amended (title 
46, ch. 3, D.C. Code, 1951 edition: 68 Stat. 988), is further amended as follows; 
Section 3(c)(1) is amended to read as follows: 

“The Board shall maintain a separate account for each employer, and shall 
credit his account with all of the contributions paid by him after June 30, 1939, 
with respect to employment subsequent to May 31, 1939. Each year the Board 
shall credit to each of such accounts having a positive reserve on the computation 
date, the interest earned from the Federal Government in the following manner. 
Each year the ratio of the credit balance in each individual account to the total 
of all the credit balances in all employer accounts shall be computed as of such 
computation date, and an amount equal to the interest credited to the District’s 
account in the Unemployment Trust Fund in the Treasury of the United States 
for the four most recently completed calendar quarters shall be credited prior to 
the next computation date on a pro rata basis to all employers’ accounts having a 
credit balance on the computation date. Such amount shall be prorated to the 
individual accounts in the same ratio that the credit balance in each individual 
account bears to the total of the credit balances in allsuch accounts. In comput- 
ing the amount to be credited to the account of an employer as a result of interest 
earned by funds on deposit in the Unemployment Trust Fund in the Treasury of 
the United States to the account of the District, any voluntary contribution 
made by an employer after June 30 of any year shall not be considered a part of 
the account balance of the employer until the next computation date occurring 
after such voluntary contribution was made. No provision in this section shall 
in any way be subject to or affected by any provisions of the Executive Budget 
Act, as amended. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to grant any employer 
or individual in his service prior claims or rights to the amounts paid by him into 
the fund either on his own behalf or on behalf of such individuals.” 

Sec. 2. Section 3 (c)(8)(i) is amended to read as follows: 

“Tf as of the computation date the total of all contributions credited to any 
employer’s account, with respect to employment since May 31, 1939, is in excess 
of the total benefits paid after June 30, 1939, then chargeable or charged to his 
account, such excess shall be known as the employer’s reserve, and his contribu- 
tion rate for the ensuing calendar year or part thereof shall be— 

**(A) 2.7 per centum if such reserve is less than 0.6 per centum of his 
average annual payroll; 

“‘(B) 2 per centum if such reserve equals or exceeds 0.6 per centum but 
is less than 1.1 per centum of his average annual payroll; 

““(C) 1.5 per centum if such reserve equals or exceeds 1.1 per centum 
but is less than 1.6 per centum of his average annual payroll; 

““(D) 1 per centum if such reserve equals or exceeds 1.6 per centum but 
is less than 2.1 per centum of his average annual payroll; 

““(E) 0.5 per centum if such reserve equals or exceeds 2.1 per centum 
but is less than 2.9 per centum of his average annual payroll; 

“(F) 0.1 per centum if such reserve equals or exceeds 2.9 per centum of 
his average annual payroll.” 

Sec. 3. Section 3(c)(8) is amended by adding the following: 

““(iv) Any employer, at any time, may voluntarily pay into the Unemployment 
Compensation Fund an amount in excess of the contributions required to be 
paid under the provisions of this Act, and such amount shall be forthwith credited 
to his reserve account. His rate of contribution shall be computed, or recom- 
puted, as the case may be, with such amount included in the calculation. To 
affect such employer’s rate of contribution for any year, such amount shall be 
paid not later than thirty days following the mailing of notice of his rate of con- 
tribution for such year, and not later than one hundred and twenty days after 
the commencement of such year: Provided, That such amount, when paid as 
aforesaid shall not be refunded or used as a credit in the payment of contributions 
in whole or in part.” 
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Src. 4. Table A in section 7(b) is amended to read as follows: 














“Table A 
Basic weekly | Minimum 
“High quarter wages (col. A) benefit qualifying 
(col. B) wages (col. C) 
0 NOE tii din doin igen cdsenc supe -sndennsuengestcecbosedaccccce= $8 $276 
IS 05 50s cnn Geenwe sae Neu dhe sabia cnt acunGnetchwedésene 9 310 
I 5 LN 5h 6 binds ob dqe don deb hn saneuhdabhaibebbaid~ncheaetonekenb< 10 345 
TS. Spbkcdessiaccuvasndagcesdadenpolnsagessuepaecsecscpents-s8ses 11 379 
$253.01 to $276. . .----- bu bbntedydbdee adn bagnwdbidapudenpanaongn dneupe suas 12 414 
EEE a dimachhve dnsomescabndimasinwh ne Sach Sag Uencws feds ton dite shan 13 448 
IED F. ol eine ane pw ehinbinn Satish siscuchibdaebesaabh dudes bsikipdoce 14 483 
inn sibe Stes 2 tales intern = wend due di oid in cakhie-emnnee eee nye de 15 517 
ES inte hnes Shinai anda ania ooy Sanna ens megnbetyeeCnai<tie on 16 552 
PS, Shs oa cwspdcneattuect tasty actin ba ascuetetgnatees 17 586 
Ds —  ornscttigubbindsothond hove ote Gnn Uaichisdon adeeeibdaka ies 18 621 
EE 56. 3 hoe Rae tens ot <i cb ant = Satie deb aligenwninth dhansivieesinete« 19 655 
EL ubt aati aodehoniaeha debian tnkedensvinbeetinacehenweceskapll 20 690 
I cipcestaciniase ibe=F iaihxins ainbinG pglid= CN h pale audle arg adias ggen oti 21 724 
I Ss oS weed been dd taht ce otlntidbundide sans bean sa dddenhetbeus 22 759 
TE cnt acnccncad }thans tk 4dbhint irds~ sei iglle Wan beh onan euhienten 23 7 
ed caeidemdanran ribs <nbeah test nethahaedabhubse MGhonnndin 24 828 
EE, « Tuduieledas ds nishwsss~ Gh aaheetnintardodccnkeapapwecuaeess 25 862 
NE x. << hstnwndnige=pheltdelenadn were anaaaapeeind dale cris enbidb adebin 26 897 
$508.01 to $621-_......-...---. is mee dda ally thse weathadinh Gates & ghenthinin chit ba Sphinn 4 ith s 27 | 931 
$621.01 to $644... -_...- ntiwon np dew smite Cabiighikd esd ten dtoenelekekocenes 28 | 966 
I schist stabi wis g4$4~50h tie nee se coaeets siete tn gce sa tons 29 1,000 
Lh cided, danthadinvtnd etn tennpibywigienckecudubwngeupd santhobs ease 30 1, 035 
, . < caceneneachchteint Gitte dbites eee fil diciets eee tho ttm bicelles 31 1, 069 
od oa taille aici aan ah ne ania Peter atepean he Bi Ea 32 1, 104 
EY Sth ee ere Set 2 Sah ocean seaaeckackredaneates | 33 | 1, 138 
i al an tl ck alleen atlas Gains sec a saat SAE hd 34 1,173 
OE i ith tid dian hip bhiraitdboat ib iia ales Doi ak seieat aed 35 | 1, 207 
cet hain Ste ad ee eed | 36 1, 242” 


Section 7, subsection (c), is amended by striking the proviso and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “Provided, That if an individual during his base period 
has not been paid such an amount, but has been paid wages in more than one 
calendar quarter totaling not less than the amount appearing in column (C) of 
such table on a line which is not more than two lines above the line on which 
such weekly benefit amount appears in column (B), he can qualify for benefits 
and his weekly benefit amount shall be the amount appearing in column (B) on 
the line for which the individual qualifies for benefits in column (C): Provided 
further, That wages received by an individual in the period intervening between 
the end of his last base period and the beginning of his last benefit year and 
paid by employers who were his base period employers in such last base period 
shall not be available for benefit purposes in a subsequent benefit year unless 
he has, subsequent to the commencement of such last benefit year, received 
remuneration for personal services, whether or not such services were performed 
in employment as defined in this Act, in an amount equal to at least ten times 
the weekly benefit amount for which he qualifies in such last benefit year. 

“An individual voluntarily leaving employment to retire or who is receiving 
or has applied for a pension or retirement of any kind, whether under a govern- 
mental or private plan or under the Social Security Act, may not have wages 
used in the computation of a claim for benefits under this Act if— 

(1) earned prior to such voluntary leaving, and 
“(2) the employer involved contributed in whole or in part to the pension, 
retirement, or old-age and survivors insurance. 

“If such individual has previously established a current benefit year the 
claim shall be redetermined for the remainder of such benefit year eliminating 
all wages coming within the conditions (1) and (2) of this section. For purposes 
of this subsection an individual who is separated from employment because of a 
company rule as to maximum age or pursuant to a union-employer agreement 
as to maximum age, shall be deemed to have voluntarily left his employment.” 

Section 7, subsection (f), strike the figure ‘$30’ at the end of the first sentence 
and insert the figure “$36”. 
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[S. 2988, 86th Cong., 2d sess.]} 


A BILL To amend the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 1 of the District of Columbia Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act, approved August 28, 1935 (49 Stat. 946), as 
amended (sec. 46-301, D.C. Code, 1951 edition), is amended by adding the follows 
ing: 

“‘y, ‘Insured work’ means employment by employers.” 

Sec. 2. Section 3(c)(8)(i) of said Act approved August 28, 1935, as amended 
(sec. 46—303(c) (8) (i), D.C. Code, 1951 edition, Supp. VII), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“i, If as of the computation date the total of all contributions credited to any 
employer’s account, with respect to employment since May 31, 1939, is in excess of 
the total benefits paid after June 30, 1939, then chargeable or charged to his 
account, such excess shall be known as the employer’s reserve, and his contribu- 
tion rate for the ensuing calendar year or part thereof shall be— 

“(A) 2.7 per centum if such reserve is less than 0.8 per centum of his aver- 
age annual payroll; 

‘“‘(B) 2 per centum if such reserve equals or exceeds 0.8 per centum but is 
less than 1.3 per centum of his average annual payroll; 

“(C) 1.5 per centum if such reserve equals or exceeds 1.3 per centum but is 
less than 1.8 per centum of his average annual payroll; 

““(D) 1 per centum if such reserve equals or exceeds 1.8 per centum but is less 
than 2.8 per centum of his average annual payroll; 

‘““(E) 0.5 per centum if such reserve equals or exceeds 2.8 per centum but is 
less than 3.3 per centum of his average annual payroll; 

‘““(F) 0.1 per centum if such reserve equals or exceeds 3.3 per centum of his 
average annual payroll.” 

Sec. 3. Section 3(c)(8) of said Act approved August 28, 1935, as amended 
(sec. 46-303(c) (8), D.C. Code, 1951 edition), is amended by adding the following: 

“iv. Any employer, at any time, may voluntarily pay into the unemployment 
compensation fund an amount in excess of the contributions required to be paid 
under the provisions of this Act, and such amount shall be forthwith credited to 
his reserve account. His rate of contribution shall be computed, or recomputed, 
as the case may be, with such amount included in the calculation. To affect such 
employer’s rate of contribution for any year, such amount shall be paid not later 
than thirty days following the mailing of notice of his rate of contribution for such 
year and not later than one hundred twenty days after the commencement of 
such year: Provided, That such amount, when paid as aforesaid, shall not be 
refunded or used as a credit in the payment of contributions in whole or in part.” 

Sec. 4. Subsections (b) and (c) of section 7 of said Act approved August 28, 
1935, as amended (sec. 46-307 (b) and (cj), D.C. Code, 1951 edition, Supp. VII), 
are amended to read as follows: 

“‘(b) An individual’s ‘weekly benefit amount’ shall be an amount equal to one 
twenty-third (computed to the next higher multiple of $1) of his total wages for 
insured work paid during that quarter of his base period in which such total 
wages were highest, with such other following limitations. If an individual’s 
weekly benefit amount is less than $8, it shall be $8. The Director shall deter- 
mine annually a maximum weekly benefit amount by computing 50 per centum 
of the average weekly wage paid to employees in insured work, and shall on or 
before January 1 of the calendar year in which it shall be effective announced by 
publication in at least one newspaper of general circulation in the District, the 
maximum weekly benefit amount so determined. Such computation shall be 
made by determining gross wages reported as paid for insured work by employers 
in each twelve-month period ending June 30, and dividing said gross wages by a 
figure resulting from fifty-two times the average of midmonth employment re- 
ported by employers for the same period. For the period from the effective date 
of this act to December 31, 1961, the maximum weekly benefit amount shall be 
determined and announced by the Director in accordance with the foregoing 
formula on the basis of wages and employment in the twelve-month period ending 
June 30, 1959. The maximum weekly benefit amount so determined and an- 
nounced for a calendar year shall apply only to those claims filed in that year 
qualifying for maximum payment under the foregoing formula: Provided, That 
all claims qualifying for payment at the maximum weekly benefit amount shall 
be paid at the maximum weekly benefit amount in effect when the benefit year 
to which the claim relates was first established, notwithstanding a change in said 
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amount for a subsequent calendar year: Provided further, That if the maximum 
weekly benefit amount is not a multiple of $1, then said maximum weekly benefit 
amount shall be computed to the next higher multiple of $1. 

“(c) To qualify for benefits an individual must have (1) been paid wages for 
employment of not less than $130 in one quarter in his base period, (2) been paid 
wages for employment in not less than two quarters in such period, and (3) 
received during such period wages the total amount of which is equal to at least 
one and one-half times the amount of his wages for the quarter in such period in 
which his wages were the highest. Notwithstanding the provisions of clause (3), 
any otherwise qualified individual the total amount of whose wages during such 
period is less than the amount required to have been received during such period 
. under such clause may qualify for benefits if the difference between the amount 
so required to have been received and the total amount of his wages during such 
period does not exceed $70, but the amount of his weekly benefit, as computed 
under section 7(b), shall be reduced by $1 if such difference does not exceed $35 
or by $2 if such difference is more than $35. 

“Wages received by an individual in the period intervening between the end 
of his last base period and the beginning of his last benefit year and paid by 
employers who were his base period employers in such last base period shall not 
be available for benefit purposes in a subsequent benefit year unless he has, sub- 
sequent to the commencement of such last benefit year, received remuneration 
for personal services, whether or not such services were performed in employment 
as defined in this Act, in an amount equal to at least ten times the weekly benefit 
amount for which he qualifies in such last benefit year. 

‘*An individual voluntarily leaving employment to retire or who is receiving 
or has applied for a pension or retirement of any kind, whether under a govern- 
mental or private plan or under the Social Security Act, may not have wages 
used in the computation of a claim for benefits under this Act if— 

(1) earned prior to such voluntary leaving, and 

**(2) the employer involved contributed in whole or in part to the pension, 

retirement, or old-age and survivors insurance. 

If such individual has previously established a current benefit year the claim shall 
be redetermined for the remainder of such benefit year, eliminating all wages 
coming within the conditions (1) and (2) of this section: Provided, That for 
purposes of this subsection an individual who is separated from employment 
because of a company rule as to maximum age or pursuant to a union-employer 
agreement as to maximum age shall not be deemed to have left his employment 
voluntarily.” 

Sec. 5. Section 7(d) of said Act approved August 28, 1935, as amended (sec. 
46-307(d), D.C. Code, 1951 edition, supp. VII), is amended by striking “‘thirty- 
three and one-third”’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘fifty’’. 

Sec. 6. Section 7(f) of said Act approved August 28, 1935, as amended (sec. 
46-307 (f), D.C. Code, 1951 edition, supp. VII), is amended by striking ‘‘$30” 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘the established maximum benefit amount’. 

Sec. 7. This Act shall take effect on the first day of the first calendar quarter 
following its enactment. 


Senator Morse. Before we hear our first witness, it would appear 

to be in order to review for a moment some past history on this 
important subject. Bills to liberalize unemployment compensation 
in the District were heard before the Senate District Committee in 
the 84th and 85th Congresses. In both instances bills were reported 
by the committee to the floor of the Senate, and in both instances 
the Senate passed the committee approved measures. 

Let us hope that in the present Congress we can again agree in 
committee upon equitable amendments to the Act and again persuade 
the Senate of the merits of our reported legislation. I have said in 
the past, and I repeat it today, that the chairman of the subcommittee 
is not wedded to each and every comma and clause of the bill, S. 1074, 
which he introduced on February 16, 1959. What I am wedded to is 
the philosophy underlying the Unemployment Compensation Act 


which I have to the best of my judgment attempted to incorporate 
in S. 1074. 
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This philosophy briefly embraces the following points: 

(1) Unemployment insurance, if it is to do the job, must be realistic 
in terms of weekly benefit dollars appropriate to this high-cost-of- 
living day and age. One of the tables which will be inserted in the 
record of these hearings at a later point underlines the fact that the 
1938 weekly benefit in terms of the 1938 average weekly wage 
amounted to 58 percent of that wage. Today’s weekly benefit is 
only 35 percent of the average weekly wage of the District and in 
this computation, I believe, Federal salaries in the area are not 
taken into account. 

With the inclusion of the Federal employees, the average weekly 
wage would be $103. Applying this yardstick, the present weekly 
benefit is only about 26 percent of the average weekly wage. When 
a benefit has been cut by more than one-half, it is reasonable to try 
to bring the situation back into proper perspective and focus. 

What this lowered weekly benefit, which has been eroded by 
increases in cost of living, means in terms of a family whose standard 
of living is geared to 1959 prices is that the insurance protection of 
the law has been substantially reduced. Simple justice bids us to 
close the gap between the original pattern and the present inadequate 
allowance. 

(2) The effect of lowered buying power of those unemployed and 
eligible for weekly benefit payments upon the cash registers of the 
community merchants ought not be forgotten. By keeping up to a 
decent standard the family income of those willing and able to work, 
we are providing a secondary insurance to the businessmen of the 
community who may be carrying such families upon their installment 
purchase accounts. Enlightened self-interest on the part of the 
business community would seem to demand that they, too, join with 
other segments of the community in seeking reasonable readjustments 
to the benefit scale. 

As I have said so many times over the years, in my judgment 
unemployment insurance benefits are one of the main economic 
stabilizers in every Main Street of America. Without unemployment 
insurance benefits, small businessmen, particularly, would soon 
recognize the importance of the stabilizing influences of the unem- 
ployment insurance system. 

(3) While we have every right to insist upon a strict enforcement 
of the rules, and the chairman of this subcommittee does not believe 
for a moment that abuse of the law ought to be tolerated, the rules, 
and the law upon which the rules are based, ought to be equitable. 

For this reason, as a result of a growing concern over certain of the 
stringent requirements of the present law, in S. 1074 some remedies 
have been offered. I refer to the present double penalty that is 
exacted in the case of a man who may have quit his employment or 
who may have been fired for misconduct. His family still has to eat. 

Some penalty is proper in such instances. 5S. 1074 would postpone 
benefits for the week of the action plus 6 weeks thereafter. This is 
a rather severe economic sanction, but it is less severe than the present 
law which, in addition to a variable disqualification of up to 10 weeks, 
subtracts from the total benefits available to an individual worker a 


sum that is the monetary equivalent of the number of weeks of dis- 
qualification. 
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Briefly, my bill would permit a qualified worker, who is seeking 
and cannot obtain employment, benefits for up to 39 weeks. Present 
law permits benefits at a maximum to be drawn for only 26 weeks. 
Under the disqualification provisions of my bill a man who quit be- 
cause he could not work with his straw boss would receive no income 
for the week he quit and for 6 weeks thereafter. But once he began 
to draw, and as long as he met the other requirements, he would then 
receive weekly benefits for 39 weeks. Under the disqualification 
provisions of existing law such a man would receive a postponement 
of from 4 to 10 weeks of benefits, and in addition would have his 
26-week duration reduced to 22 weeks, or in the case of the max- 
imum penalty, 16 weeks. 

May I say on this point in passing that I think we need to look at 
the human factors that are involved in this matter of disqualification 
for unemployment insurance benefits because a man quits or gets 
into an argument with his straw boss, or who quits or is fired for some 
other reason that can be attributed to his own personal dereliction. 
I happen to believe that this human factor is one which should cause 
us to recognize that his little children should not be made to suffer 
because their father was endowed with possibly an exaggerated degree 
of human frailty. Who among us does not have those frailties, and 
who among us might not find himself in a situation sometime where 
through loss of temper we might get ourselves in difficulty with a 
straw boss, to find that we are either fired, or in the heat of anger 
quitting. 

I do not think that under the philosophy of the act unemployment 
insurance should be used as a severe penalty imposed upon the 
father in the first place, but really passed along to the members of 
his family, but rather, I think we ought to take a look at the situation 
from the standpoint of humaneness and impose a reasonable penalty, 
but not what I consider to be the unreasonable penalties contained in 
the economic sanctions of the present law. 

The important thing is, when people are out of work and they are 
ready and willing to take other work, we should try in this economy of 
ours, to find them the jobs. In the meantime, we _ should 
provide them with unemployment insurance benefits that will at 
least maintain their families at reasonable subsistence levels. 

I am not too often in agreement with the Bureau of the Budget, 
but in this instance, according to a statement in the Commissioners’ 
report on my bill, | must admit that I welcome their position. The 
concluding paragraph of the report states: 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised the Commissioners as follows: 

“While there is no objection to the submission of your report to the Congress, 
you are advised that the Bureau of the Budget believes that a uniform disqualifi- 
cation period of 6 weeks, without cancellation of benefits, is preferable to the 
present stringent disqualification provisions in the District of Columbia Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act.”’ 

It is said that the Devil can quote Scripture for his own ends, but 
since I do not look upon the Budget Bureau pronouncements as 
Scripture, perhaps I may be forgiven for referring in passing to the 
joy that is felt in high circles over the return to rectitude of those 
who may have strayed from the path. 

Before calling upon my colleagues for their comments, I direct 
that there be inserted in the record at this point certain charts and 
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statistical data pertaining to the subjects of the bills which have been 
prepared for the use of the subcommittee. These may be identified 
as follows: 

1. A table entitled: ‘(Unemployment Insurance-Selected Program 
Indicators’ dated February 5, 1960, prepared by the Division of 
Actuarial and Financial Services of the Bureau of Employment 
Security, U.S. Department of Labor. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Unemployment insurance—Selected program indicators 





| 
| 





Maximum weekly | 





| 
| 
| Average | Maximum | | benefit allotment | Maxi- | 
weekly | weekly Average | as percent of mum | Number 
benefit benefit | weekly | average weekly dura- | of ex- 
State | allot- | allotment, | wage, | wages tion | haustees, 
| ment | December 1958 | —ssSs(weerkss), | fiscal 
fiscal | 1959 ! | Decem- 1959 
| 1959 | 1939 | Decem- | ber 1959 | 
| | ber 1959 | } 
: : BE prs Ree eRe a 
2 
United States. sacha $30. 33 Y . $86. 54 |___. Ah ‘ 2, 436, 060 
Alabama pe 22.66 | $28 70. 99 85 39 20 | 50, 503 
eS 35. 93 45 (70) | 132.97 | 43 34 26 3, 984 
Arizona______- : 29.59 | 35 | "5.91 | 61 | 41 | ee 
Arkansas........-..........| 20.59 30 | 59.48 | 94 | 50 | 26 | 21,324 
California. - 33. 09 55 97. 38 49 56 26 157, 461 
Colorado... _--__-. sicee. Jp gaaiy 443 | 86. 78 | 61 | 50 3214) 8, 987 
Connecticut............... 34. 95 | 45 (67) 90. 88 | 55 | 50 | 26 54, 737 
Delaware ___. fei Seer ee 95. 53 56 | 42 | 26 8, 151 
District of Columbia__.--_- 26. 60 30 85. 22 | 58 | 35 | 26 | 10, 340 
Florida. __- ; | 24.10 33 | 74.43 81 44 | 26 53, 370 
Georgia. - Bieler. 23. 50 30 67. 42 85 | 44 20-22 | 46,851 
I ik 27.71 5 69.18 81 | 65 26 1, 866 
Idaho___- | 3430] 40 | 77.60 69 52 | 26 5, 752 
este eer eraaed | 30.16 32 (50) | 96.35 51 | 33 | 26 | 146,888 
Indiana_-. : 29. 09 36 90. 52 | 57 40 26 86, 304 
owas illic a] 2 |. oR 65 | 38 26 13, 617 
Ee 29.03 | 41 | 81.40 | 66 | 50 | 26 | 16,019 
Kentucky_____- ...-| 26.98 34 76. 42 | 70 | 44 | 26 | 39,802 
pcs eis 4e 3 eck |} 29.25} 35 | 7815 | 88 | 45 | 28 | 27,438 
Maine _____. : 21.90/ 33 70. 45 74 7 26 13, 167 
MarSiae@i te) iii. |} 29.99 | 35 (43) | 79.64 63 | 44 2% | 40,915 
Massachusetts.........___. 31. 42 140 80. 70 | 57 50 26 89, 993 
MaMGee.....:-.-.2se0.0 35. 90 30 (55) | 102.44 | 53 | 29 | 26 | 208, 400 
Minnesota. :.......-<.- 1. | 28. 42 | 38 83. 52 | 62 | 45 | 26 32, 189 
Mississippi_..............-. 22. 23 30 61. 30 | 95 | 49 26 | 17,197 
Mibssoeriet Se lik sii 27.62 | 33 | $3. 67 | 60 | 39 | 26 | 33,707 
cil ae ae 26. 98 32 77. 66 | 59 41 22 9, 796 
EE BS sme 27.78 | 34 75. 43 65 45 26 | 7, 381 
Mawes «i 65h... 5e2kia | 37.29 | 87.50 (57.50)| 92. 93 | 56 40 | 26 | 5,014 
New Hampshire---_- wiles 24.09 38 71. 40 | 72 53 26 4, 952 
New Jersey... ....._......- | 32. 49 | 35 | 98.17 | 55 38 | 26 128, 672 
ye a a a | 25. 82 36 | 81. 32 70 | 44 | 30 4, 825 
New York.....__.... | Bese! 45 | 495 | 49 | 48 26 | 250,861 
North Carolina. ____--_-... | 20.40| 32 | 63.17 | 87 51 | 26 41, 938 
North Dakota...........-..| 27.59 | 32 |} 73.71 | 69 43 24 2, 380 
OR. CLO) Gust 32. 23 42 (53) | 93. 80 | 54 45 | 26 130, 151 
a 25. 61 32 80.25 | 61 | 40 | 39 | 23, 238 
I Sia ce a tec oben | 33. 69 40 | 86. 32 | 52 | 46 | 26 19, 137 
Pennsylvania............-. 29. 35 | 38 83. 62 | 60 | 45 | 30 | 226,515 
Rhode Island.....______.. 28. 97 36 (44) | 74.321 64 | 48 | 26 | 22,264 
South Carolina.............| 21.81] 26 | 61.09 | 98 43 | 22 21,014 
South Dakota.......-_._- | 25.70 | 33 | 71.61 | 68 | 46 24 2, 189 
NO ot oe — tiene leds 21.77 32 71.14 | 77 | 45 | 22 | 50,858 
SR eee oe dE | 24.29 28 | = $0. 04 | 65 | 35 | 24 | 93,369 
Wen. LI. ID. | 81.22 | 40 | 80. 20 | 63 | 50 | 36 5, 736 
WR Se oe oe 23. 93 36 71. 72 67 | 50 | 26 | 2, 965 
Re 23.14 28 70. 42 73 40 | 18 42, 247 
Washington...__._...__- ail. 29. 70 42 | 90. 83. | 56 46 30 36, 847 
We PR se en one ne one 23. 03 30 84. 65 60 35 24 (| 41, 306 
Wilecommin : : si. a] 34. 67 | 47 | 87. 74 55 | 54 | 34 | 263,152 
Wyoming.__...___. 


a31 36. 44 44 (50) | 79. 24 77 56 26 2, 528 














! When 2 figures are shown, higher includes dependents’ allowances. Maximum augmented payment 
not shown; maximum possible augmentation limited only by average weekly wage. 
2 Wisconsin data are on a “‘per employer’’ basis and therefore are not strictly comparable. 


Source: Division of Actuarial and Financial Services, Unemployment Insurance Service, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, Department of Labor, Feb. 5, 1960. 
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Senator Morse. (2) A table entitled: ‘“Number of Claimants Ex- 
hausting Benefit Rights and Exhaustions as Percent of First Pay- 
ments, Calendar Years 1958 and 1959,’ dated February 4, 1960, 
prepared by the Unemployment Insurance Service of the Bureau of 
Employment Security of the U.S. Department of Labor. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Number of claimants exhausting benefit rights and exhaustions as percent of first 
payments, calendar years 1958 and 1959 
































1959 1958 
State | 
Number | Percent of | Number | Percent of 
exhaust- | Ist pay- exhaust- Ist pay- 
ing! ments ? ing ! | ments? 
| 

eR 1, 760, 239 29.6 | 2, 509, 596 31.8 

OR ao cntubbcad bewhosaaeatils sien nnnncbetensttbahaal 43, 064 | 47.2 | 56, 275 | 43.8 
tiring baieta asin mastipebe eee sere ~kecgeecuessees 3, 767 34.0 4, 407 33. 1 
A cccenb sb oyh<steconeatctnnasasusqudetdaesk on 6, 298 20. 4 | 8, 143 26.1 
i Rl anda cde tncrheaasieate rhe eckaoas 16, 584 36.8 | 23, 995 42.0 
i itnkuthtabecnsvememddbehcanacaimenc aSEbdacesenn 118, 261 | 23. 6 159, 657 | 21.2 
SE ikgtnd thas pccsnncndiiasanasesd<ttbagaesces 7, 216 26.3 | 10, 293 | 29. 6 
0 SS ee 41, 009 35. 1 56, 415 | 33.4 
Bs 3 nn bene etbnnn-nemenstewtnsncnncsenshesequcsen 5, 910 | 30. 1 | 8, 304 36. 1 
Distriet of Columbia... ................... gested Oacss< 8, 322 | 39.8 | 10, 691 45.3 
tina Re Mcina enn aaa es wnikaaade WE ee ene sand | 43, 150 | 42.3 | 56, 122 46.7 
i tcank wth ihpernnnapi agree aan cddotnbhe OE pscwens 36, 539 | 36.5 | 53, 027 37.3 
SR: SR Pa 5 | a \909 7.4 | 2, 534 18.6 
iia weebebb neti con mecdocadet anes cascada tolbacsos 5, 321 26.0 | 7, 165 31.9 
GL. oc nbn ip ibn knmaangu quince duped spite ag cedas~ 98, 138 | 31.9 | 154, 142 34.4 
ili tind Cane se be deeepacsa sun dhs IEE ia shows | 53, 380 | 37.6 | 117. 105 46.8 
otic stoked mages Wasadedggraswansee sGugteingensns 10, 849 32. 8 | 16, 885 35.3 
IN hie ee. wnnccgestiive-«ssnncedi eee swnas 12, 474 29.3 | 18, 257 | 32.1 
ek nekGha sith son dadidpe ten ancneas hore aa ponies 27, 892 | 36.2 | 40, 851 | 35. 6 
i Be is perce oseecbernn eaten xs aocaniann bia hae Scania 30, 264 | 45.3 25, 474 | 35. 8 
ee ct Ghny novewndakqulnnscnesdn hatte dihss com | 10, 327 | 21.3 | 11, 904 16.2 
I ph eS cnton tite tratgiwaanactorte dere amine 35, 226 | 30.0 38, 365 28. 6 
ck mini beet Oo aiteais | 69, 188 27.3 | 95, 487 30.3 
Michigan. ___-.__--- sinensis Ra | 100, 819 31.1] 244,154 | 44.9 
Minnesota. --..--------..---... id xmaere aie Se Cancius | 93, 761 28.5 | ° 34,652 31.2 
Mississippi... -- cn ai chalg NOs cine hc ae I OS ce 13, 781 32.1 | 20, 592 35.9 
Rv cicle-nrctamaeieenac Speci teeta tote ela 25, 306 | 21.2 | 39, 312 23.5 
ohh BOO cemicnteda edt an aintanie” 2. ae 8, 284 | 28. 7 11, 398 34.1 
RE SS SS FS | 5, 503 | 28. 5 | 8, 893 | 35. 1 
Nevada. _____.._- RR 2) RS A eS 3, 905 26.8 | 5, 591 | 30. 9 
ret he led inacnnnaeraeete ae iuaiiak 3, 557 15.3 | 4, 630 12.0 
Te crnctinkasibe eed candice aie aos anata 96, 996 | 33.2 | 140, 804 36. 9 
ek he win cdg ch Sa deaimcsiank 4, 206 | 27.0 | 5, 164 27.2 
Er Sea wiretindes eaten comes = kta Mpeg aia 182, 239 | 20.8 | 230,518 23.1 
North Carolina--.--.-...-- in eels acetate tien 34, 738 | 24. 4 | 44, 758 21.4 
a aie hne destin shes | 2, 436 | 22.1 | 2, 599 | 24.1 
RT aaa ieee ideas iodawe ie ieee ee seas | 58, 543 | 25.0 | 148, 675 | 31.9 
cr ne <nvetutaoweaiel 19, 888 | 41.8 | 24, 388 40. 4 
eR aie en iene ce SeeineiBere | 17, 058 26.3 26, 875 26. 2 
Pennsylvania- ----- seed Nish ines cieeniatetenati tied eek emanate 171, 927 29.0 | 210, 601 | 26. 8 
I cn ed nd 14, 389 | 30. 0 29, 862 | 41.5 
0 ee eee sri aie sis once 16, 848 37.0 24, 519 37.2 
NR ite ewe cesmnqecccers =< osm ReMi hss 2, 120 31.2 | 2, 767 | 36. 1 
I a ar ae nL eae eee ht Se 39, 195 41.5 | 60, 916 44.8 
a ce SI a ae ich sein Wek seca 78, 393 40.1 | 94, 284 40. 2 
al a ai Ba een ods cb oe ee chad 4, 921 24.1 | 6, 321 24. 6 
IL. 25 Mamnsthk caacscdcoumct ecGsee Chait stake | 2, 056 | 21.9 3, 798 | 25. 9 
ee a See. 8 35, 729 44.9 46, 083 | 44. 6 
i coco. So. dee aaakue ebmaetomieee ton 33, 336 27.4 38, 382 23. 8 
West Virginia______- 2 San aig ae thesia 32, 645 35. 6 | 38, 553 | 33.0 
meponsin.._........- abs ddimeeihte vcs asiagae A smi Racor aiel 41, 392 36. 4 72, 355 45.7 
Bek vids dat eate nd medehnaenee 2 2, 180 | 26.3 | 2, 654 | 27.7 














‘Includes claimants exhausting benefits under the unemployment compensation program for Federal 
employees in 1958 and, also, for ex-servicemen in 1959. 


? Exhaustions for calendar year as percent of Ist payments for 12-month period ending in September. 
3 Wisconsin data are on a “‘per employer” basis and therefore are not strictly comparable. 


em U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, Unemployment Insurance Service 
eb. 4, 1960 
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Senator Morse. (3) Tables entitled: “Selected Unemployment In- 
surance Financial Data, Calendar Year, 1959’’; 

(1) “Income, outgo, and reserves’’; 

(2) “Benefit, reserve, and tax rates”; and 

(3) “Significant measures for the period 1950-59” dated February 
1960 and prepared by the U.S. Department of Labor. 

(The tables referred to follow:) 


SELECTED UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FINANCIAL DATA, CALENDAR YEAR 1959 


TABLE 1.—Income, outgo, and reserves 


[Amounts in thousands] 





1 
Interest | Reserves, 








| eee Contribu- | 
Jan. 1, 1959 tions col- credited |Benefits paid) Dec. 31, 1969 
L | leeted ! | 
Soke ti Se siciplissinds Aissechgeesauanieaeaomeeel : 
United States _— | 6, 952, 711 1, 955, 666 | 177, 850 | 2, 279, 017 | 6, 802, 173 
Alabama__---...-. baba 68, 508 | 15, 582 1, 734 24, 433 | 61, 390 
BRS... oc. 5 ices! 2 4,050 | 4, 878 | 0 6, 320 2 2, 608 
Arizona eid | 58, 854 8, 592 | 1, 607 8, 741 | 60, 089 
Arkansas 39, 974 | 8, 291 | 1, 052 | 9,152 | 39, 405 
California | 837, 236 | 235, 364 22) 683 211, 927 | 882, 345 
Colorado ; ' 72, 538 4,775 | 1, 896 9,914 | 69, 279 
Connecticut wegis | 185, 156 | 37, 376 | 4, 637 54, 281 | 172, 375 
Delaware-. 5--sh 8, 610 6, 514 | 197 | 6, 835 | 8, 486 
District of Columbia eae 58, 192 | 5,411 | 1, 583 5, 109 | 60, 076 
Florida. —_ : | 85, 125 34, 386 | 2, 444 22, 384 | 99, 471 
Georgia... ‘ a | 39, 456 26, 381 | 3, 704 25, 917 143, 655 
Guam stm i ‘e--54 — aprewiies 
Hawaii ‘ | 23, 227 3, 823 645 3, 587 24, 108 
Idaho 4 4 ‘ | 32, 526 4, 758 | 816 7, 343 | 30, 741 
Illinois i tt ; 360, 549 83, 549 8, 753 29, 908 | 323, 021 
Indiana = 167, 094 | 42, 208 4, 493 39, 276 | 173, 972 
Iowa oes a d | 113,191 | 10, on 3, 080 | 8, 407 118, 219 
Kansas aan 81, 174 | 10, 724 | 2, 165 13, 775 80, 179 
Kentucky... ... 100, 271 | 29) 759 | 2, 733 | 27, 330 | 105, 433 
Louisiana : ’ 146, 190 17, 681 3, 709 | 34, 622 132, 804 
Maine. Seer ; 35, 449 8, 249 | 888 | 2,817 | 31, 728 
Maryland : ‘ 76, 603 37,121 | 1,815 | 48, 683 | 66, 799 
Massachusetts_.- -- ; 258, 687 | 73, 996 | 6, 779 | 86, 337 | 253, 125 
Michigan___.-_--- 3 198, 098 | 13, 615 2, 570 133, 001 | 3 205, 159 
Minnesota____.- 83, 103 22, 815 2, 077 31, 940 75, 908 
Mississippi_---- 31, 167 12, 927 | 848 11, 564 | 32, 696 
Missouri . 205, 467 29, 412 | 5, 570 32, 250 | 208, 799 
Montana pace ; | 35, 641 4,212 852 10, 610 30, 062 
Nebraska____.-- 37, 816 | 6, 545 | 1, 020 5, 385 39, 868 
cece ‘ 16, 724 5,681 | 443 | 5, 741 17, 004 
New Hampshire. a | 22, 242 6, 372 | 594 5, 963 | 23, 233 
New Jersey ae 358, 592 | 102, 049 | 9, 199 26, 155 | 343, 685 
New Mexico___- ‘ | 41, 591 6, 014 | 1, 157 | 4, 586 44, 165 
PONY DORK. wan a. 1, 121, 588 286, 674 | 28, 204 408, 223 | 1, 027, 466 
North Carolina. 69, 067 26, 347 | 4,616 | 31, 608 178, 422 
North Dakota. ---- 9, 138 2, 790 | 216 | 3,726 | 8, 418 
Ohio - ane : a 411, 960 | 96, 193 | 10, 591 | 21,491 | 395, 276 
Oklahoma... -- ; eel 44, 539 10, 087 | 1, 123 4, 452 | 41, 298 
Oregon co tes ae sill 28, 002 | 33, 909 | 793 23, 674 | 38, 909 
Pennsylvania... _- | 126, 249 220, 766 | 2, 228 263, 274 4 82,120 
Puerto Rico _..-. : a : j as 
Rhode Island... - -- 25, 534 | 18, 648 | 690 15, 865 | 29, 007 
South Carolina. 71, 834 11, 366 | 1, 939 10, 758 74, 106 
South Dakota -_-- — 14, 525 2, 033 | 387 | 1, 510 | 15, 445 
Tennessee __----- -- 73, 514 | 29, 566 | 1, 97 28, 396 | 76, 419 
Texas nee 265, 426 | 36, 860 | 7,015 | 51, 363 | 257, 169 
5. cca cene es 7, 732 | 6, 354 | 1,012 | 7, 137 | 37, 787 
Vermont iii ahem ea 14, 694 2, 440 386 2, 897 14, 621 
Virginia Sane A+ ee 79, 922 9, 843 | 2, 132 | 16, 167 85, 686 
Virgin Islands. = = — 
Washington .-_-.__---- 197, 081 | 50, 151 5, 432 | 45, 550 204, 929 
West Virginia , 41,271 | 18, 610 953 | 28, 265 32, 568 
Wisconsin... 222" 886 | 27, 584 | 5, 949 | 39, 016 | 219, 369 
| aap — 14, 648 | 2 231 | 366 | 3, 553 13, 690 
| 





' Includes contributions and penalties from employers, and both employer and employee contributions 
in States (Alabama, New Jersey, and Alaska) which tax workers. 

2 Includes $8,265,000 in loans. 

3 Includes $113,000,000 loan received in August 1958. 

4 Includes $96,440,000 loan received in April 1959. 


Source: Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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TABLE 2.— Benefit, reserve, and tax rates 























= ~ ] 
Ratio of— | 

Amount of |___ —L——L—<-_ >)  . Estimated 

benefits paid | Dec. 31, 1959, average 

State for each $1 Benefits to Reserves to | as multiples employer 

collected taxable taxable | of 1959 | tax rate 

wages ! wages ! benefits | (percent) 

(percent) (percent) 

United States __._.......-- $1.17 2.0 6.0 3.02 1.7 
eee = io ws ek iar a 
BROIOA. .. .~ ~ ddsokcd-.s-esaned 1. 57 7 4.4 | 2. 51 1.0 
PE cinqatahsoucdnencha tian i 1. 30 4.1 LZ 41 y & 
RE ee ne 1.02 1.3 9.1 6. 87 | 1.3 
Arkansas. --------------- --+-+---- 1.10 1.5 6.3 | 4.31 | 1.3 
California. - - ---- went eee n= ---] . 90 1.8 7.6 4.16 2.1 
CE EES ae 2.08 | 1.2 7.5 6.99 | 5 
Oe ee ees 1,45 2.5 8.1 3.18 1.8 
Delaware... ----- =e creel 1.05 1.7 23 1.27 | 1.8 
District of Columbia_-....-..--- 94 | 8 9.5 11. 76 | 8 
Florida------- Seecescnceenmebeons 65 9 4.1 4. 44 1.5 
Georgia. - ----------------------- 98 | 1.4 7.6 5.5 1.4 
Guam. ....-----------.---------- ene iekhenesa| => cekeneseecselneascorensecen ganmennnns sel lasalss Sob naieion 
Hawaii-_- bd edinine eottiliatbedea« . 94 1.1 7.1 | 6. 72 1.1 
EE nntthtedafininacentdhelivwns 1. 54 | 2.4 9.9 | 4.19 | 1.5 
I is sista ia tem Aurel vidate Blew <i 1. 55 | 1.6 4.1 | 2. 49 1.1 
ER «iin Rado cweenanncainieog . 93 1.2 5.4 | 4. 43 1.3 
a ins ind do els c2m . 81 oy 9.7 | 14. 06 | .8 
Kansas--- pelévGwhvenbabehus ce 1. 28 1.4 8.1 5. 82 1.1 
Kentucky -----..----------------| . 92 3:3 8.6 | 3. 86 2.5 
Louisiana - - - --- Sen an faba we 1. 96 2.3 8.9 | 3. 84 1.2 
Maine__- abe bucgeceds ee Ene tel 1. 55 2.5 6.1 2. 48 | 1.6 
NE dctivtinnogoca<ceuncig=oos 1.31 | 2.6 3.6 1. 37 | 2.0 
Massachusetts... ....-..--------| 1.17 | 2.1 6.1 | 2.93 | 1.8 
Michigan. .------ inhebnocs’ 97 | 2.5 3.8 | 1. 54 2.7 
Minnesota- - --- ckthannw al 1. 40 7 4.1 | 2. 38 | 1.3 
Mississippi -- --- - apcee=net . 89 | 1.7 4.9 | 2. 83 | 20 
Missouri. . - - -.. ------ 1.10 L.3 7.7 | 6. 46 | 1.1 
Montana- ------ bad 2. 52 | 3.4 9.6 | 2. 83 | 1.3 
Nebraska... --- a eee . 82 | 9 6.8 | 7.40 | 1.2 
OS See Bama) 1.01 | 2.2 | 6.6 | 2. 98 2.2 
New Hampshire buttons . 94 | 1.5 5.9 | 3. 90 | 1.6 
New Jersey--.--- ictnteitancokd 1. 24 2.8 7.6 2.72 2.0 
New Mexico- : ; | . 76 1.0 9.5 9. 63 1.3 
New York........ Sanaa 1. 42 | 2.8 7.1 2. 52 2.1 
North Carolina.__-_-- eee . 87 | 1.4 8.0 5. 64 1.6 
North Dakota-_- Secekba cul 1. 34 | 2.0 4.5 | 2. 26 1.4 
ee ee, 1. 26 | 1.7 5.5 | 3. 25 1.4 
Oklahoma. --.------ ee 1.43 1.4 4.0 2. 86 1.0 
Oregon - ¢-4-~< —_ . 70 1.9 | 3.2 | 1. 64 2.6 
Pennsylvania. Saban 1.19 | 3.1 | 2.2 . 69 | 2.7 
TE Bo Binnie Gotan wand Bie bases Pos chbebewecannhacs a SS ‘ win sis amin daa 
COE EE Ee eee . 85 | 2.3 4.3 1. 83 2.7 
South Carolina. _..........-- | .95 1.0 hae 6. 89 1.0 
SY SPUR. ow aekincceena cs .74 .8 8.2 10. 23 1.1 
Nh 35d akg bate hinnns | . 96 ee 4.5 2. 69 1.7 
a — = ascertain sore | 1. 40 | 1.1 5.4 5. 01 .8 
Utah_- ae ee ee 1.12 | 1.5 7.8 5.29 1.2 
Vermont. - - ---- oe 1.19 1.5 7.6 | 5.05 | 1.2 
el a | 81 | a 4.7 5. 30 | 1.3 
Virgin Islands_--.....-...--- a ae a NE ah ett he Bawt ocean nes sina tec nates iia 
Washington_--_- Sickie 91 | 2.5 | 11.0 4.50 | 2.7 
eee | 1. 52 | 2.9 3.3 1.15 | 2.1 
ee cnt, te aa 1. 34 | 1.5 9.1 5. 93 | 1.1 
Wyoming. -_.----- satel eihiall | 1. 59 | 2.0 7.6 3.85 | 1.2 














! Based on taxes payable for 12 monthsended June 30, 1959. 
Source: Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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TABLE 3.—Significant measures for the period 1950-59 








Reserve ratio as a 














| multiple of 
Average Highest Se Average 
. annual annual annual 
State cost rate, | cost rate,! Average Highest employer 
1950-59 1950-59 annual | annual | tax rate, 
cost rate | cost rate 1950-59 
| during since 1950 | 
1950-59 | | 
emis Pu |_ 
| | | 
Percent Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
United States ictinhcheigatadans ; 1.61 3. 22 3.7 | 1.9 | 1. 38 
eng Senet — ———— = _— 
I niniccobe ea atinmin weelpnn cactcikiotoe 1. 40 2.72 3.1 | 1.6 | 1.04 
RN oo ORR BSc eccce 4. 06 6. 50 | 4 | 3 2 66 
Arizona cea niki ered thee ingiiats . 87 | 1. 56 | 10. 5 | 5.8 1. 39 
NG 8 ALB cmon sactubabccens ve 1.44 2. 20 | 4.4 | 2.9 | 1. 28 
SDs - citi astnsncgohebenesenennn 1. 60 3. 03 | 4.8 | 2.5 | 1. 74 
0 Se ee eee el ee mid 65 1. 50 11.5 } 5.0 | . 63 
Connecticut_---. PE cdsvenangebetpossaswnan 1. 54 4. 53 | 5.3 | 8 1, 38 
Delaware__-...--.-- eagie cadre ea tyakasinnel 98 | 2.41 | 2.1 | 9 74 
Roesarees GF CONNIE. 2 ccc c en nc nee . 65 1.09 | 14.6 | 8.7 66 
Cn ctnict Riebncosacsndsbusieernnsacus . 78 | 1. 26 | 5.3 | 3.3 | 82 
Georgia ---+---------- o-+------------ 1. 16 2. 17 6.6 | 3.5 1, 25 
SR sc nvaneh Soeae. pops deleonkKcaaalatabenuin Tet Vahannccl<essane ae an 
Hawaii-_- =: > = Seubeltnne geet 1.18 | 1. 66 6.0 4.3 1.01 
SD a6 onncp anil Picccstheqchebeeastcdmese 1.73 | 2. 98 5.7 | 3.3 1. 65 
es ciécate ei deccansedebwltvinenwwe 1. 32 2. 86 3.1 | 1.4 . 92 
Indiana pd Ew nnen rendu dine cael 1.18 2:77 4.6 | 1.9 97 
irk erence diet a <gubultp wa com . 69 1.12 14.1 | 8.7 65 
eS eae 1.09 1. 86 | 7.4} 4.4 | 1.05 
DD snxcschere Alene seer cide dh atl sR sven snaecniovaiiana 2. 24 3. 94 | 3.8 | 2.2 1,85 
DED... Soke n econ ‘ 1. 36 2. 30 6.5 | 3.9 | 1, 40 
ee... - deed. 1.96 | 3.81 | 3.1 1.6 | 1. 60 
RING «6. hn enw inc nandesitencewcene 1. 46 | 3. 33 | 2.5 | 1.1 | 1.03 
CT A eS ee 1.79 3.12 | 3.4 | 2.0 2.04 
ND, nt ec neadad 2.18 6. 39 | 1.7 | 6 1. 63 
OG... 1b dont nncncneujaceben 1.33 2.70 3.1 1.5 88 
Mississippi-_-_-_-------- 1.75 2. 52 2.8 | 1.9 | 1. 38 
SNS... . i doctoee 1.05 1. 98 7.3 | 3.9 93 
Montana. .........-. i-beke seaaaihice 77 4. 26 5.4 2.3 | 1. 43 
Nebraska___.-_-.----- a =: es siniieial . 86 1.41 7.9! 4.8 | .79 
Nevada : 7a 1. 82 | 3. 56 3.6 | 1.9 | 1. 90 
New Hampshire 1.89 2.71 3.1 | 2.2 | 1.74 
New Jersey___..--- anal 2. 30 4. 28 3.3 | 1.8 | 1.61 
New Mexico.___------ ~s ongaee 89 | 1. 57 10.7 | 6.1 | 1. 36 
EE. .ne Baden cenncn 2.08 | 3. 56 | 3.4 2.0 1. 98 
North Carolina. ___--___- 1. 50 | 2. 34 5.3 | 3.4 1.41 
North Dakota __.._- 1.74 2. 41 2.6 | 1.9 | 1.49 
Ohio eal ea me i ae | 1. 33 | 4. 02 4.1] 1.4 93 
Oklahoma_-_- Meee TCCScbS BESS 1.18 1.97 | 3.4 2.0 | .97 
RE SEE I oe 2.12 | 3. 54 1.5 9) 1. 54 
Pennsylvania i saad 2. 24 | 4.73 1.0 | 5 | 1, 53 
Puerto Rico_- ces initials : a 
Rhode Island e 2.75 | 3. 97 1.6 | 1.1 2.7 
South Carolina. __--_- sal 1. 21 |} 1. 87 6.0 | 3 1, 28 
South Dakota. __---- ; * 80 1.03 10.3 | 8.0 91 
Tennessee __.--_.----- ; . 1.89 2. 98 2.4 | 1.5 1. 60 
Texas dete - ; A : . 60 | 1. 48 9.0 | 3.6 58 
Rs corer Li ft 1. 23 2.08 | 6.3 | 3.8 | 1.14 
NIRS. . < Coane sesee beecee ‘ 1. 56 2.65 | 9 | 2.9 | 1. 29 
Virginia. _..___- 7 x he .79 | 1. 36 | 5.9 | 3.5 | . 69 
Virgin Islands____- a geplictee dh ade cine: asthe peace oats boeeas Sead | : 
Washington ___ ; : 2.11 3. 24 | 5.2 | 3.4 2.17 
A ET. 1.97 4.06 | ‘27 8 1.19 
Wisconsin. - _. ; , ; 1, 21 2. 89 7.5 | 3.1 . 96 
Wyoming.____..___-- 4 1.28 2. 29 | 5.9 | 3.3) Lu 





1 Except where otherwise indicated, the high-cost year was 1958. 


Source: Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. Department of Labor. 


Senator Morse. (4) A comparison of the various bills being con- 
sidered by the subcommittee prepared by the District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Board. 

(The document referred to follows:) 
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Comparison of various bills to amend the District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Act (supplement to include S. 2987) 


Maximum weekly benefit amount_-_-___....._. $36. 

Duration - = aan Silica a ......-. No change. 

Successive claims for 2 benefit years without Requires additional earnings of 10 times the weekly benefit 
intervening employment. amount of the first claim. 

Dispensers . .6... 6 -2i...-.......- .-. No change. 

Voluntary retirees _.................-- ..-. Individuals voluntarily retiring to draw a pension or retire- 


ment to which the employer has contributed may not use 
that employer’s wages in a claim for benefits. Individ- 
uals retiring because of maximum age provision of an 
employer or established pursuant to an employer-union 
contract are considered to be voluntary retirees. 
Voluntary contributions----_-................. Yes. 
Amendment reducing rate requirements...... Reduces the reserve ratio requirements in some steps 
three-tenths of 1 percent and another five-tenths of 1 
percent and another eight-tenths of 1 percent. The 
sponsors of this bill say their intent was to make a uniform 
reduction of three-tenths of 1 percent in each step. 


Qualifying provisions. .... <..5.....3......-<.. Same as existing law except only 2 step backs would be 
permitted. 

Crediting of interest, which is received from Contains a formula for the crediting of the entire interest 

the Treasury, to employer accounts. received from the Treasury to the accounts of all employ- 


ers having a positive reserve. This provision differs from 
that of the present law in that each employer account now 
receives only that interest actually earned by it without 


, regard to interest earned by out of business accounts. 
Estimated annual cost _____............-....... $815,000. 


Senator Morse. (5) An explanatory chart entitled. ‘(Common 
Definitions in the District of Columbia Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act’? prepared by the D.C. Unemployment Compensation 
Board. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


CoMMON DEFINITIONS IN THE DiIstTRICT OF COLUMBIA UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION AcT 


Benefit year—section 1(h)—means the 52 consecutive-week period beginning 
with the first day of the first week with respect to which the individual first files 
a valid claim for benefits. 

Base period—section 1(f)—means the first four out of the last five completed 
calendar quarters immediately preceding the first day of the individual’s benefit 
year. 














Examples: 
1958 | 1959 | 1960 1961 | 
| ee 

qt/2 qt\3 qt|4 qt/1 qt/2 qt/3 qt/4 qt)l atl2 os qt|/4 qt)1 qt/2 qt)3 at|4 qt 
i = i | ! | | _ i i { 

| | r | 

Base period | Benefit year 

| (4 qtrs.) | (52 weeks) 


*Claim filed: Feb. 10, 1960. 


Benefit year: Feb. 7, 1960, through Feb. 4, 1961. 

Base period: Fourth quarter of 1958 and first three quarters of 1959. 

Senator Morse. Now, may | make a very brief comment on another 
table that I am going to insert in the record entitled, ‘“Comparative 
Provisions of 5. 3493, 85th Congress, and 8S. 1074, 86th Congress.” 
S. 2393, introduced on March 14, 1958. It was reported with amend- 
ments by the committee May 27, 1958, Senate Report No. 1639, 
it passed the Senate August 1, 1958, and was referred to the House 
District Committee on August 4, 1958. 
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(The document referred to follows:) 


Comparative provisions of S. 3493, 85th Cong. and S. 1074, 86th Cong. 


(8. 3493, introduced by Senator Morse on Mar. 14, 1958, was reported with amendments by the committee, 
May 27, 1958, S. Rept. No. 1639, passed the Senate Aug. 1, 1958, and was referred to the House District 
Committee on Aug. 4, 1958] 





| | 





| 
Bill | Voluntary Maximum weekly benefit | Duration of Disqualification 
contributions | benefits | 
ee pat " 
RS. cote dete | Employer per- ee Ween... -- ee 5e | 34 weeks____| Uniform 6 weeks. 
mitted to make. 
NE,  . ca cnioes No provision_-_--- New 6634 formula—$69 a week | 39 weeks-_-_-| Do. 





or 43 of high quarter earn- 
ings whichever is lesser.! 





1 One twenty-third of $100 a week salary times 13 weeks in quarter equals $56.51 weekly benefit under 
S. 1074. 





Bill Step back provision | Cost of bill 
anil | 


0 ee ect DOR Diane en Es io 5 inn nds tbe ennsecncvensen- 
S. 1074_-- .| Individual must have earned at least $130 in 1 quarter; 114 
| times high quarter earnings must have been earned in 4 
| quarters; except that if4 quarter earnings are $35 less ployment Compensation 
| than 14 times high quarter earnings weekly benefit is | Board); $2,675,000 (Com- 
| reduced by $1 and if 4 quarter earnings are over $35 but | missioners based on appli- 


| Estimated $2,000,000. 
Estimated $2,500,000 (Dis- 
trict of Columbia Unem- 








less than $70 under 14 times high quarter earnings | cation to 1957 load). 

| benefit is reduced by $2; if 4 quarter earnings are more | 

| than $70 less than 114 times high quarter earnings no | 
| benefit accrues. 

| 





Senator Morse. I think everyone participating in these hearings 
knows full well that undoubtedly the final report of the subcom- 
mittee and the final report of the full committee will represent con- 
scionable compromises of the various bills before the committee. 
That is the nature of the legislative process, and that is the way a 
parliamentary body of a free people works. Therefore, I want 
everyone participating in these hearings to know that this chairman 
is constantly going to be considering, as the hearings progress, and as 
he studies the record, the basis for fair, conscionable compromises of 
the differences that exist between and among us. I certainly would 
be less than honest if I didn’t make the point clear at the very be- 
ginning of these hearings, so that all witnesses will have it in mind if 
they think they have some evidence that would justify a change of 
my opinion, that I would not find myself, as of this morning, of the 
opinion that I would favor anything less than the compromise bill, 
S. 3493, which was passed in the Senate on August 1, 1958. 

I note that some of the bills before the committee that the wit- 
nesses will testify on this morning will provide in some respects for 
less than the maximum weekly benefit of S. 3493, less than the dura- 
tion of benefits of S. 3493, and more than the disqualification period 
of S. 3493. 

As far as I am concerned, the burden of proof is upon such witnesses 
to show me any good reason why I should agree to anything less than 
I agreed to in 1958, particularly in view of the increases in cost of 
living since 1958. 
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I believe in always dealing with all my cards above the table, so 
to speak, in hearings of this type. On the other hand, I have demon- 
strated in 16 years in the Senate that my mind can be changed in 
15 minutes if somebody can present to me evidence that shows me a 
previously held opinion is a mistaken one. 

I want to say that the attitude of the chairman, as we start these 
hearings, is one in support of the bill that he introduced this year, 
and certainly one that does not incline him to support anything less 
than he was willing to accept as a compromise in August 1958. 

Now, it should be pointed out that the compromise of August 1, 
1958 that passed the Senate provided a maximum weekly benefit of 
$48 a week. It provided a duration of benefits of 34 weeks. It 
provided a disqualification of a uniform 6 weeks, which is the position 
taken by the Bureau of the Budget at the present time whose state- 
ment the chairman has just previously read into the record. 

The bill S. 1074, which I have introduced this year, provides for a 
66% average wage ‘formula up to a maximum of $69 a week, or one 
twenty-third of the highest quarter earnings, whichever is lesser. | 
find that some people already have missed that point in their con- 
sideration of my bill. 

One twenty-third of $100 a week salary on the basis of 13 weeks 
in a quarter would be $56.51 weekly benefit rather than $69. There- 
fore it would be a mistake, it seems to me, for those testifying on my 
bill to proceed with the assumption that $69 a week would be the 
fixed amount under this formula. On the basis of $100 a week salary, 
the top figure would be $56.51, and for a less salary correspondingly 
less. 

My bill this year provides for a 39-week duration of benefit as com- 
pared with the compromise bill of 34 weeks. My bill again this year 
incorporates a 6-week uniform disqualification provision, which I 
think is very important, and I am frank to say that it would take some 
argument to convince me that this provision ought to be modified. 

Also, I want to point out that in the bill this year I have a step- 
back provision which was included in the compromise bill of 1958, 
and the table that I will now insert in the record sets forth the facts 
about the step-back provision feature. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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Step Back Provisions: Present Law 
Present Law—Unlimited S-2407—-2 Steps Commissioner's 
S-1074 & Commissioner 's—l Step from $1 to $35, S-2407 S-1074 
2 Steps from $36 to $70 S-2987 
Al MINI MIM NG 26 x Y 39 X WEEKLY 
One Quarter BENEFIT WAGES () Quarters BENEFIT BENEFIT 





BOS 0 9 $828 6 7 936 ( 
ee e 9 
a Ee ee 


851.0) to $57) 

nec micasseaeteiaentenatttiin: ieee 
3597.01 to $920 0 1380 1040 1560 
\ wen me ee ee ee st 

2920 2V me >. bl 066 99 
Cee TN nn oe etme deere ieee ne coe ete ao Sela a 

966.01 to $989 £ - ~ 

989.01 to $1012 1518 ui 1716 





“uae Maximim under present law 


een eee, MAXiownm under $-2),07 
eeeseseseeMaximum under Commissioner's (S-2988) @ @ @ @Maximn under S-107) 


@eeeeMaximm under $-2987 
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Senator Morse. On the basis of the information given to the com- 
mittee, the cost of the 1958 bill, it was estimated, would have been 
$2 million. The estimated cost of S. 1074 this year is either $2,500,000 
or $2,675,000. The latter being the Commissioners’ estimate based 
on the application to the 1957 load. . 

I also will insert in the record at this point the statement that | 
made in the Senate on February 16 when I introduced S. 1074. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


[From the Congressional Record, Feb. 16, 1959] 


AMENDMENT OF DistrRIcT oF CoLUMBIA UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AcT 
oF 1935, as AMENDED 


Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I introduce for appropriate reference a bill to 
amend the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act of 1935, as 
amended. 

The bill I propose is the same as the bill which passed the Senate in the 84th 
Congress. In the 85th Congress, the Senate also passed an Unemployment 
Compensation Act change which provided for less in the way of benefits than 
does the proposed legislation. Since the House of Representatives declined to ac- 
cept the modified version of the bill passed by the Senate in the 85th Congress, 
I feel, as do the proponents of the proposed legislation, that the Senate should 
again give consideration to the sounder concepts of unemployment compensation 
administration contained in the earlier measure. 

Mr. President, the major provisions of the bill are: 

First, it increases the maximum weekly benefit amount. 

Second, it changes the duration period for all eligible claimants to a uniform 
maximum period of 39 weeks. 

Third, it changes the disqualification provisions to a straight 6-week disqualifi- 
cation, with no cancellation of benefits. 

The bill makes the maximum weekly benefit amount a specified percentage— 
67 percent of the average wage of all workers covered by the existing District 
unemployment compensation law, as well as that of Federal employees who are 
covered by other legislation, computed annually—rather than—a fixed dollar 
amount. 

In order to permit automatic adjustments in the maximum weekly benefit in 
line with wage trends, the bill provides for annual computation by the District 
of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Board of the average weekly wage of 
workers covered by the law. This computation will be based on reports by em- 
ployers, including the Federal Government agencies. 

It should be noted that the bill does not provide that all claimants shall receive 
the maximum weekly benefit amount or that any claimant will receive 67 percent 
of his own average weekly wage. Neither does it change the limitation in the pres- 
ent law, which limits the worker to no more than 50 percent of his weekly wage, 
or one tweny-third of his waces in a calender quarter. 

The bill provides that all claimants who are eligible for benefits will be able to 
draw 39 weeks of benefits if they remain unemployed for that long a period. 
During the period of unemployment, the worker would, of course, be required to 
be able to work, to be available for work, and to accept suitable work when 
offered to him. In short, the benefits will be payable for the full period only if 
the worker’s unemployment is due to the lack of suitable job opportunities. 

Under the present law, 26 weeks is the maximum for most unemployed, although 
some get substantially less because of an earnings formula. In addition to length- 
ening the benefit period of 39 weeks, the bill will eliminate the limiting formuh. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the text of the bill be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

The Prestp1inGc Orricer. The bill will be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be printed in the Record. 

The bill (S. 1074) to amend the District of Columbia Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act of 1935, as amended, introduced by Mr. Morse, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, and 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) section 7(b) of the District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Act, approved August 28, 1935 (49 Stat. 946), as 


a . _ 


— 
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amended (title 46, ch. 3, D.C. Code, 1951 edition; 68 Stat. 993), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“‘(b) The weekly benefit amount of any individual qualified therefor under 
section 7(c) shall be an amount equal to the lesser of the following: (1) One 
twenty-third of the amount of his earnings for the quarter in his base period in 
which his earnings were the highest, or (2) 67 per centum of the average weekly 
earnings of all individuals performing service which constitutes employment (as 
defined in section 1(b)) and of all individuals performing service which, if such 
service were not performed in the employ of the United States or of any wholly 
owned instrumentality thereof, would constitute employment (as defined in sec. 
1(b)) for the latest year for which such average weekly earnings have been com- 
puted. Such average weekly earnings shall be computed annually on the basis 
of reports of earnings and employment by all employers and by the United States, 
and shall be arrived at by dividing the total earnings paid to all individuals 
referred to in clause (2) of this subsection during the last completed calendar year 
for which reports have been received by a quantity equal to four and one-third 
times the total monthly employment of such individuals for such period. For 
the purposes of this subsection the term ‘‘earnings’”’ shall have the same meaning 
as that assigned to such term in section 1(d). All departments, agencies, and 
wholly owned instrumentalities of the United States shall submit reports to the 
Board containing such information as may be necessary to make the determina- 
tion required by this subsection.’ 

“(b) Section 7(c) of such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“*(e) To qualify for benefits an individual must have (1) been paid wages for 
employment of not less than $130 in one quarter in his base period, (2) been paid 
wages for employment in not less than two quarters in such period, and (3) 
earned during such period wages the total amount of which is equal to at least 
one and one-half times the amount of his wages for the quarter in such period 
in which his wages were the highest. Notwithstanding the provisions of clause 
(3), any otherwise qualified individual the total amount of whose wages during 
such period is less than the amount required to have been earned during such 
period under such clause may qualify for benefits if the difference between the 
amount so required to have been earned and the total amount of his wages during 
such period does not exceed $70, but the amount of his weekly benefit, as com- 
puted under section 7(b), shall be reduced by $1 if such difference does not exceed 
$35 or by $2 if such difference is more than $35.’ 

““(e) Section 7(d) of such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“ *(d) Any otherwise eligible individual shall be entitled during any benefit 
year to a total amount of benefits equal to thirty-nine times his weekly benefit 
amount: Provided, That such total amount of benefits, if not a multiple of one 
dollar, shall be computed to the next higher multiple of one dollar.’ 

““(d) Subsections (a), (b), and (c) of section 10 of such Act are amended to 
read as follows: 

“‘*(a) An individual who has left his most recent work voluntarily without 
good cause, as determined by the Board under regulations prescribed by it, shall 
not be eligible for benefits with respect to the week in which such leaving occurred 
and with respect to the six consecutive weeks of unemployment which immediately 
follow such week. 

“*(b) An individual who has been discharged for misconduct occurring in the 
course of his most recent work proved to the satisfaction of the Board shall not 
be eligible for benefits with respect to the week in which such discharge occurred 
and for the six weeks of consecutive unemployment immediately following such 
week. 

“ *(c) If an individual otherwise eligible for benefits fails, without good cause 
as determined by the Board under regulations prescribed by it, either to apply 
for new work found by the Board to be suitable when notified by any employ- 
ment office, or to accept any suitable work when offered to him by any employ- 
ment office, his union hiring hall, or any employer direct, he shall not be eligible 
for benefits with respect to the week in which such failure occurred and with 
respect to the six consecutive weeks of unemployment which immediately follow 
such week. In determining whether or not work is suitable within the meaning 
of this subsection the Board shall consider (1) the physical fitness and prior train- 
ing, experience, and earnings of the individual, (2) the distance of the place of 
work from the individual’s place of residence, and (3) the risk involved as to 
health, safety, or morals.’ 

“Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first section of this Act shall be effec- 
tive on and after July 1, 1959, and the benefit rights of any individual having a 
benefit year current on or after the effective date shall be redetermined and bene- 
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fits for ealendar weeks ending subsequent to the effective date shall be paid in 
accordance with the provisions of the District of Columbia Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act as amended by this Act: Provided, That no claimant shall have his 
benefits reduced or denied by redetermination resulting from the application of 
this provision. All initial and continued claims for benefits for weeks occurring 
within a benefit year which commences on or after the effective date shall be 
computed and paid in aceordance with the provisions of the District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Act as amended by this Act.” 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that a table I have 
received from the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Board 
giving a comparison of District unemployed in equivalent weeks in 1957, 1958, 
and 1959, and other data be printed at this point in the Record. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed in the Record 
as follows: 


Number of unemployed individuals filing as of the calendar week ending— 
A MS el ~ olin dubithiin 4a DMR T Oba <n sade Jadot in 10, 580 
Feb. 8, 1958. 


annie tava eeeheres>'= eid ot Geeinneces —- ds Je-ewen hh OD 
ih bath addin ttm cob b-Ghiwee ave ween deus ob SAlecest 8, 942 
Exhaustions by calendar years— 
ins sa dt teh ntel bine piso ie sani may oct} hs gudat doue-pskuciud OR 
DRE Biot. Ud Se ds wit asi bie Mio d do 6, 273 
| TERE ORER Tseng ew ereyn rape are 5, 490 
Percentage of individuals filing claims whose benefit year ended in the 
calendar year who exhausted benefits— 
Cae dition a> dma ne apes ods seer (ot ~a} Jame soba 34 
STs aha Rteh tds tas bays hop ddd Gadwow -l we ye Bait: 21 
SN bx hus scenes — 29 
Percentage of individuals whose benefit year - ended during. the calendar 
year and who received 1 or more payments who exhausted their 
benefits— 
i RELL 3c thn hab gh 4 less wen ~945lO-daue nls 42 
er a, a aN Ni De oe Bt sie 5s duet Bde ea 26 
I ia i i al el! len hh 35 
Number of individuals exhausting their benefits during the most recent 
6 months 
January 1959_ stat en eral liane ites, Set. dive A 5 hire bine 738 
December 1958____---._- Siethen tia det ~ ofthe abd Qes 843 
PROWOUET DING. 3.5) seni seed s+ Lind dit) AG ncngln Ds den ik 746 
I a a a oa Ti Eni cienerd = ben 5 isnot 975 
September 1958_-__-._.------ Shek lube malh wid. LESH Mie os 986 
Dee Ce sik = donee O4~ ooh 946 
Average check for indiv iduals receiv ing benefits for the week e nding 
Feb. 7, 1959-_ ~~ -- i Linteaca byes eRe $26. 50 
Duration ratio (average number of weeks taken by ‘claimants who re- 
ceived first payment) : 
Re 2 et Ree SE sash of Lie ereepnens - : , 14.4 
Pepe. . ib. 12.6 


Senator Morse. Mr. Toa ' su iggested that I stat out that the step- 
back provision, which is found in my bill, S. 1074, is also in all the 
other bills under consideration by the committee. 

I will also insert in the record at this point a copy of S. 3493, which 
is the bill adopted by the Senate in August of 1958, and a copy of the 
committee report of May 27, 1958. 

(S. 3493 and the committee report are as follows:) 

[S. 3493, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 
AN ACT To amend the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act of 1935, as amended 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the District of Columbia Unemployment 


Compensation Act, approved August 28, 1935 (49 Stat. 946), as amended (title 
46, ch. 3, D.C. Code, 1951 edition; 68 Stat. 988), is further amended as follows: 
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Section 3(c)(8) is amended by adding the following: 

‘iv. Any employer, at any time, may voluntarily pay into the unemployment 
compensation fund an amount in excess of the contributions required to be paid 
under the provisions of this Act, and such amount shall be forthwith credited to 
his reserve account. His rate of contribution shall be computed, or recomputed, 
as the case may be, with such amount included in the calculation. To affect 
such employer’s rate of contribution for any year, such amount shall be paid not 
later than thirty days following the mailing of notice of his rate of contribution 
for such year: Provided, That such amount, when paid as aforesaid, shall not be 
refunded or used as a credit in the payment of contributions in whole or in part.’’ 

Sec. 2. Section 7 of said Act approved August 28, 1935, is amended— 

(a) by striking table A in subsection (b) of said section and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 


“TaBLE A 











| 

Basic Minimum 
‘‘ High-quarter wages (col. A) weekly qualifying 

benefit | wages 

(col. B) (col. C) 
$130.00 to $184 Fini Rae w emia tomb aniinatbaieminnaibin is a aa i $8 | $276 
EE acccngh occhhsonpnee wghfsseccanscccecnnstemccoses 9 310 
$207.01 to $230 ae : iaausenen ee 10 | 345 
$230.01 to $253 Per eneceenacecerseeseeeoses= ---- - rr ; 11 | 379 
$253.01 to $276 ae ae eee ae +S 12 | 414 
$276.01 to $299 Bo ccc esenwwe cewceecceceesensseseronece siti alot aerate . eo 13 448 
$299.01 to $322 ars - Sot dca : 14 483 
$322.01 to $345 --- Sebececoseannss . Pn ee 15 517 
$345.01 to $368 --- - na ae — aiaa a - | 16 | 552 
$368.01 to $391 - Seseceuwee awe iencidias aeaneiiet ss 17 | 56 
$391.01 to $414 a ; Ee Sees _ 18 | 621 
$414.01 to $437 iO caine wil sin seats nancies esaceetioad paw = 19 655 
$437.01 to $460 pice pean peieneree i ee, ae : 20 | 690 
$460.01 to $483 wat meiraaties ; seek Kcekatcios ; ; 21 724 
$483.01 to $506 cpa hemaent i ee eR Oa be at : 22 759 
$506.01 to $529 — _ ae 2 he deat de coe atone - 23 , 793 
$529.01 to $552 hace ; penne Seni 24 oR 
$552.01 to $575... .--------- Pits emia hes asbeotigek mirage a 2 95 | 862 
$575.01 to $598 pa tabinns <nagtanehiags deb eecinens tc new ed buananth fesse 26 897 
A EE iia Spel a So eaters Seana 27 931 
I oo dni tind w duiin ctehiddboteiee ; SN Sees eae Zee 28 966 
$644.01 to $667 ; tA AD Maks es a 29 1.000 
7.01 to $690 eee ee ive pale af | 30 1. 035 
$690.01 to $713 Shacwnanceseeeeucas = nae . ce el ie 31 1, 069 
$713.01 to $736 ei _ ; : 32 | 1’ 104 
0 ee — ; 33 | 1. 138 
759.01 to $782 orem emai ea tel Bando £ 34 | 1173 
ES fc cocedswosbadose ibsd, 35 | 1 207 
$805.01 to $828 iia cant Greiner wat winnie oy ‘ iia 36 1. 242 
$828.01 to $851 Keee ones a ee ee 37 1 276 
$851.01 to $874 eee 38 1311 
74.01 to $897 awd SS ees : : a / 39 1 345 
$897.01 to $920 a ee ncecninialbieiee mapbChbeiaal sais scans = 40 1, 380 
0) eee 41 1 414 
$943.01 to $966 42 | 1' 449 
$966.01 to $989 43 1 483 
$989.01 to $1,012. _____- : 44 1, 518 
$1,012.01 to $1,035_____- : ‘ 45 1, 552 
$1,035.01 to $1,058. _- ae ere Saal 46 | 1 5R7 
$1,058.01 to $1,081 de 5 ae 47 1 621 

$1,081.01 and over Simca sie bo ; i 48 1 656": 











(b) by striking out subsection (d) and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

‘‘(d) any otherwise eligible individual shall be entitled during any benefit 
year to a total amount of benefits equal to thirty-four times his weekly 
benefit amount.’’; 

(c) striking the figure ‘‘$30’’ at the end of the first sentence of subsection 
(f) of section 7 and inserting the figure ‘$48’ in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 3. Section 10(a) is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) An individual who has left his most recent work voluntarily without good 
cause, as determined by the Board under regulations prescribed by it, shall not 
be eligible for benefits with respect to the week in which such leaving occurred 
and with respect to the six consecutive weeks of unemployment which immediately 
follow such week.” 
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Section 10(b) is amended to read as follows: 

“*(b) An individual who has been discharged for misconduct occurring in the 
course of his most recent work proved to the satisfaction of the Board shall not be 
eligible for benefits with respect to the week in which such discharge occurred and 
for the six weeks of consecutive unemployment immediately following such week.” 

Section 10(c) is amended to read as follows: 

“‘(c) If an individual otherwise eligible for benefits fails, without good cause 
as determined by the Board under regulations prescribed by it, either to apply 
for new work found by the Board to be suitable when notified by any employment 
office, or to accept any suitable work when offered to him by any employment 
office, his union hiring hall, or any employer direct, he shall not be eligible for 
benefits with respect to the week in which such failure occurred and with respect 
to the six consecutive weeks of unemployment which immediately follow such 
week. In determining whether or not work is suitable within the meaning of this 
subsection the Board shall consider (1) the physical fitness and prior training, 
experience, and earnings of the individual, (2) the distance of the place of work 
from the individual’s place of residence, and (3) the risk involved as to health, 
safety, or morals.” 

Sec. 4. This Act shall take effect on the first day of the next succeeding calendar 
quarter following its enactment. 

Passed the Senate August 1, 1958. 

Attest: 

FeLTon M. JOHNSTON, 
Secretary. 
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AMENDING THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION ACT OF 1935, AS AMENDED 


May 27, 1958.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Morss, from the Committee on the District ‘of Columbia, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 
[To accompany 8S. 3493] 


The Committee on the District of Columbia, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 3493) to amend the District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Act of 1935, as amended, after full consideration, 
report favorably thereon with an amendment and recommend that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Strike all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the 
foliowing: 


That the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, approved 
August 28, 1935 (49 Stat. 946), as amended (title 46, ch. 3, D. C. Code, 1951 
ecition; 68 Stat. 988), is further amended as follows: 

Section 3 (c) (8) is amended by adding the following: 

‘iv. Any emplover, at any time, may voluntarily pay into the unemployment 
compensation fund an amount in excess of the contributions required to be paid 
under the provisions of this Act, and such amount shall be forthwith credited to 
his reserve account. His rate of contribution shall be computed, or recomputed, 
as the case may be, with such amount included in the calculation. To effect such 
employer’s rate of contribution for any year, such amount shall be paid not later 
than thirty days following the mailing of notice of his rate of contribution for such 
year: Provided, That such amount, when paid as aforesaid shall not be refunded or 
used as a credit in the payment of contributions in whole or in part.” 

Sec. 2. Section 7 of said Act approved August 28, 1935, is amended (a) by 
striking table A in subsection (b) of said section and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 
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TABLE A 


—_—_——_——__ —____ ___ ——_ — i $$$ $$___. 


| Basic weekly | Minimum 








High-quarter wages | benefit qualifying 
| wages 

COLUMN A | CoLuMN B JOLUMN C 

Ee “ Z acaaranl $8 $276 
EE, oe thadabaadeebwinetbindthbinins tmethbwoneean poweabnoanal ” 310 
ik a a ans iim een gee ene wine tie | 10 345 
a eis neem monnnn een ® jatar eheagnenenbenses ll S79 
| ae eee ~ewsbatececcsacyuersnesissdnce canting out 12 414 
ee |... Uk Stun nsine dani enieade pbeiale odd aebiien ewes | 13 445 
Neal erected: qlneninne ta Eaieeeutintas 14 483 
Eh ccalocusmbidebtoconshonbun wee eneneecenennnan see awe nese! 15 517 
ted ol nce nae emincs geuebonighhens a> salen iam Dearaeca ; 16 552 
SOUR CLES, Sects de ook bs bk Ae Shh asoat hab hin dascndons 17 58D 
accom one n nn nee nena nn nee een nneneeen enna ne] 18 621 
eo ansinmaniiinsdbaimandeiiaiiee ideliptedh dean ieiieammncamiiiais 19 655 
$437.01 to $460_..__..---- clea i i lala Se ckeminiccis oa an 20 890 
i to ie hs) caidinanbnaoaan sebmameinaas aan eee St A cmb sisa 21 724 
$483.01 to $506__..._- ee sae ‘ ban eniiddumuiitimnts 22 759 
$506.01 to $529 a diempenen tame ine eh wmtrinn REMtipescuginsar nasser agecs 22 793 
i lin. ogee nnatbebetdaadareutateedcaeeeonecesdbe cs ite 24 825 
hs vn cntnbatuaseenEynsenegenen ae vii catia ee hts 25 262 
ainda mab ennbnipend ‘ . ase ome ; 26 R97 
ane csi nin csinehenith eas mae tnentth 27 131 
ES nkidcaceeeebeoeese 28 066 
$644.01 to $667__.......---- erate agi 7 29 , 000 
 ¢ } ee ee eee on bibbes ddpnndgenbldsditiiéons ; 30 035 
$690.01 to $713_--- a Sewers _ setae ahead cals 31 (|, 060 
$713.01 to $736- - seated SbLé AS dbabsibns -apcnddbiida be ga 32 1, 104 
$736.01 to $759_.__-- ae - svcisdivdctia _ ‘ 33 | 1, 138 
$759.01 to $782. .......-..-- = Jalan ; : $4 173 
$782.01 to $805__ ani : . as ; 35 | |, 207 
$805.01 to $828 _- cam ‘ ; a et Cen et | 30 | iL, 242 
$828.01 to $85) ‘ a ; ; piaebie keine s7 | t, 27¢ 
$851.01 to $874 a aie = J ;: : : 38 | (, 311 
$874.01 to $897 —— - . 4 “ 39 1, 345 
$897.01 to $920__.__- aed i 7 dies : tid 40 1, 380 
$920.01 to $943 _- ancl eee oboe i . . _ 41 ,414 
$943.01 to $966___- ie Se iecuentars ; 42 | 1, 449 
I i et el aod snow epee pias dodge sensed Pi echt cent! | 1, 483 
$989.01 to $1,012 es . : ee ee ee a 44 1, 5k 
OI OP Gee isk. n.d ~ bite ddcckinbiebtidopodeeed ~---++------| 45 , 552 
$1,035.01 to $1,058 _- oo% ‘ nnn “a ; onic 46 1, 587 
$1,058.01 to $1,081 _- Bicwt bbuudcetébbbbevsbbcwe : — 47 1, 621 
TE ee, ee oe : 48 1, 656" 

| 





(b) By striking out subsection (d) and inserting in lieu thereof, the following: 

‘*(d) any otherwise eligible individual shall be entitled during any benefit year to 
a total amount of benefits equal to thirty-four times his weekly benefit amount.” 

(c) Striking the figure “’$30’vat the end of the first sentence of subsection (f) of 
section 7 and inserting the figure $48” in lieu thereof. 

Sxc. 3. Section 10 (a) is amended to read as follows: 

(a) An individual who has left his most recent work voluntarily without good 
cause, as determined by the Board under regulations prescribed by it, shall not be 
eligible for benefits with respect to the week in which such leaving occurred and 
with respect to the six consecutive weeks of unemployment which immediately 
follow such week.” 

Section 10 (b) is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) An individual who has been discharged for misconduct occurring in the 
course of his most recent work proved to the satisfaction of the Board shall not 
be eligible for benefits with respect to the week in which such discharge occurred 
and for the six weeks of consecutive unemployment immediately following such 
week. © 

Section 10 (c) is amended to read as follows: 

‘‘(c) If an individual otherwise eligible for benefits fails, without good cause 
as determined by the Board under regulations prescribed by it, either to apply 
for new work found by the Board to be suitable when notified by an employment 
office, or to accept any suitable work when offered to him by any employment 
office, his union hiring hall, or any employer direct, he shall not be eligible for 
benefits with respect to the week in which such failure occurred and with respect 
to the six consecutive weeks of unemployment which immediately follow such 
week. In determining whether or not work is suitable within the meaning of 
this subsection the Board shall consider (1) the physical fitness and prior training, 
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experience, and earnings of the individual, (2) the distance of the place of work 
from the individual’s place of residence, and (3) the risk involved as to health, 
safety, or morals.” 

Sxc. 4. This Act shall take effect on the first day of the next succeeding calendar 
quarter following its enactment. 


The purpose of this bill, as amended, is to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act of 1935, as amended, 
so as to accomplish the following: 

(1) Permit voluntary payments upon the part of employers 
into the unemployment compensation fund to protect experience 
ratings previously earned; 

(2) Raise the maximum benefit payment from $30 per week 
to $48 per week; 

(3) Extend the duration of benefit payments from 26 weeks to 
34 weeks; 

(4) Replace the present variable 4- to 9-week disqualification 
provisions with a straight 6-week disqualification provision with 
no cancellation of benefits. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Public Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety Subcommittee 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia considered, after public 
hearings on April 21 and May 1, 1958, bills relating to amendments of 
the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act of 1935, 
as amended. These measures included S. 1214, introduced by Senator 
Beall on February 14, 1957; S. 3493, introduced by Senator Morse on 
March 14, 1958; and S. 3647, which was introduced at the request of 
the District Commissioners by Senator Morse on April 21, 1958. 
Although the latter bill was introduced during the course of hearings, 
opportunity was afforded all witnesses to study the measure and to 

e supplementary statements for the hearing record, which was kept 
open for that purpose. 

After careful consideration in subcommittee, the present bill, which 
incorporates provisions taken from the various measures introduced, 
was reported to the full committee by majority vote. The full com- 
mittee, after having considered the measure, is reporting it to the 
Senate by majority vote. 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The bill, if enacted, would amend existing law in the following 
particulars: 

(1) It would permit employers voluntarily to pay into the unem- 
ployment compensation fund amounts in excess of their required con- 
tributions for the purpose of protecting their earned experience ratings. 
The Commissioners of the District of Columbia, in a letter to the 
President. of the Senate dated April 17, 1958, with respect to this 
provision, which was a part of their recommended legislation, stated: 


The first section of the bill provides that any employer 
may make voluntary contributions to his unemployment 
compensation account at any time. In the event these vol- 
untary contributions are made within 30 days of the mailing 
of his rate notice for a calendar year, his rate may be redeter- 
mined based upon the money voluntarily contributed by 
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him. The Commissioners are informed that this provision 
is desired by the employers of the District of Columbia, and 
will not seriously affect the Board’s income nor its admin- 
istrative costs. Similar provisions are now law in a number 


of States. 


The following table, reproduced from the hearing record, sets forth 
average unemployment compensation tax rates for employers and 
the amounts of unemployment reserves by States, as of December 31, 




















1957: 

Average Average 

employer | Unemploy- || employer | Unemploy- 

tax rate, ment | tax rate ment 

1957 (per- reserves | 1957 (per- reserves 

cent of Dec. 31, cent of Dec. 31, 

taxable 1957 1] taxable 1957 

payrolls) | | | payrolls) 

| — \ = a ae tga 
Thousands | Thousands 

United States, total. --.--- 1.3 | $8,662,171 || Missouri........--- bcErs 1.0 226, 562 
ee eee wee | 1.1 | 88.368 || Montana--_-- 1.3 43, 816 
i ns wen 271 1,550 || Nebraska 9 39, 766 
SE eee a 1.3 | 58, 718 | Nevada_-_--_-_- 2.0 19, 720 
mie ‘ 1.1 44, 727 New Hampshire--.--- | 1.6 24, 999 
cn cne cee 1.4 998, 922 || New Jersey -------- | 1.7 439, 893 
Geen 84 fhe css é56.-2t- 5 76,993 || New Mexico---...... | 1,2 49, 643 
LS a 1.2 248. 478 || New EE setae week 7? 1, 355, 730 
Eppes. c-ui62..,ii 2.05 .8 15, (88 |} North Carolina__.._...---| 1.4 182, 207 
District of Columbia- -- -- i 58,698 || North Dakota._...._- 1.4 19, 223 
i ceeete scene oncom. 7 OE, 20 NE ce Vere acces | Lv 618, 636 
EE a eee eee 1.2 | 151, 888 || Oklahoma_. 1.0 53, 868 
ee 1.0 23,077 || Oregon 1.4 41, 894 
Bb ick od uk mbna ds 1.3 36, 570 || Pennsylvania___.._...----| 1.5 346, 771 
a ae 1.0 590, 574 || Rhode Island ; 2.7 31, 390 
ht. 1.0! 212,176 || South Car lina_____- 1.1 75,013 
Rome ot es .- fee ok cal 5 113, 948 || South Dakota-----.-..._-| 9 14, 179 
SE tirtns nckiswmekws 1.0 | 86,088 || Tennessee... --...---.- | 1.7 91, 572 
OR ocece oka cleo. | 2.0 BSR OOE Temes. . Ss esi | oe 301, 247 
ES | 1.4 Ee as te entencs deficgd ons: 1.3 4), 420 
a apt A 1.6 45. 537 || Verment_-..---- a 1.3 16, 928 
Maryland ___........-.-- 1.0 116, 642 \| ae Poe oe | .5 92, 894 
Massachusetts. ......_.-_| 1.6 317, 799 || Washington. ____.-._._._-| 2.3 204, 348 
Michigan.________-- thecal 2.0 295,°52 || West Virginia_____-_-- 1.0 67, 625 
Minnesota. __-_.----- aeaeke 1.0 113, 488 Wisconsin _. ae ae 1.1 259, 172 
ET 1.7 34, 602 PEE ce cscca> -ob] 1.1 16, 276 








The importance to employers 
rating provisions is portrayed in 
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Experience-rating accounts grouped by rate, average tax rates, and estimated savings 
in employer contributions due resulting from expertence-raling provisions 




















1957 
Item 
Total Percent 
I Pia nnsachelite amncciahindinaentibnwe tinned Sigs legs 18, 677 100.0 
ND bck dutcntcnasnagansssnncsed 5 esha sabes scustae cack ones 3, 952 21.2 
Rated-----.-- Mibans > o= SCI Ease Ce Asednaanenakepeeetnatvetparesson oi 14, 725 78.8 
ia Si ar ned bes crane ned cnn ed 14,725 100.0 
ctv nstnen ese Pen asidavkedonanuigaacesandieandareanss chads 10, 970 74.5 
0.5 pereenst............-.-..-.-<- eer Site ated ne nina ati ds See eriaminn© Saipan as 642 4.3 
10 peremt...............- SAmoNGeRineu¥ sens esosaee oe ewereceacee nace ces 915 6.2 
ois cc Beate wu dnanatedecbie Mabe sce bckteeaksewscansee 319 2.2 
a ee 233 1.6 
ikea ist wee wiiceccincnieviuswoewnesssewewces sinihaplsharwoageiasiia 1, 646 11.2 
a I I I io i en cican nahn ans aatiunmn neler bes Mo dele eS 71 
Total contributions computed at standard rate of 2.7 percent.............-.--- $16, 319, 648 
Total contributions due under experience-rating provisions. ..............._- 4, 302, 037 
eT GP INNING as cdbane deeds SobntSyeuwerudacsebabachanbdassssacs 12, 017, 611 


Source: District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Board. 


Testimony from the Board of Trade representative indicated the 
desirability of this change, from the standpoint of the employers. 
The following is incorporated into this report from material supplied 
by them: 


This proposal, while new to the District law, has been 
adopted in a great many States. It would permit any em- 
ployer to make a voluntary contribution to his account 
within 30 days following mailing of the notice of his tax rate 
for the succeeding year. The simplest explanation might 
be the following example: 

An employer receives notice that because of the balance in 
his account his tax rate will be 0.5 percent. The notice 
states that his balance is $860. It can be seen that a balance 
of $890 would constitute the reserve ratio requirement for a 
0.1 percent rate. The employer, therefore, might volun- 
tarily send a check for $30 which when credited to his ac- 
count would give him the 0.1 percent rate. If he did not 
make this voluntary contribution, his tax rate would be set 
at 0.5 percent. 


No testimony in opposition to this change was presented to the 
committee. 

(2) The maximum weekly benefit payable to a qualified claimant 
would be increased from $30 a week to $48 a week. The rapid rise 
in wages since the enactment of the District of Columbia Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act and subsequent amendments makes ineihids - 
ate benefit adjustments imperative if the District of Columbia Act 
is to provide benefits reasonably related to the present wage levels. In 
1938, when unemployment insurance benefits were first paid in the 
District, the maximum weekly benefit amount was $15 a week. This 
was three-fifths of the average weekly wage in covered employment in 
the District which was then $25.22 per week. The Washington 
Post, in an article published April 10, 1958, which was based upon 
data secured from the Board of Trade, shows that employment in the 
District, as of October 1957, was distributed as follows: 
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[All data in thousands) 


October 1957 ar 

















Industry vl 
Metro- District of Suburbs 
politan Columbia | 
< 7 ia ia a a 

! | - 
eI OL cru gealdsccskcdseeteccuGuns 231.0 165. 5 | 65.5 
cnet silciteies thas senate toneredeninins tae pine 111.2 69.2 42.0 
Service and professional... ._._....._.......---- 5 101.4 72.9 | 28.5 
State and local government.--_...........-...-------------- . 42.7 | 23.4 19.3 
ee seas Sige cea noe 38. 6 17.0 | 21.6 
Finance, insurance, real estate. ...................-......- ‘ 34.4 24.5 9.9 
Transportation... _.___- Pee e see ; 27.8 | 16.3 | 11.5 
Manufacturing --....._..__--- Ta eens ae 27.3 | 16.8 | 10.5 
Wholesale trade. _- Pina aeaioasnconenehooes oe 26.3 | 21.8 | 4.5 
Communications, IR ok eeepc ns ane egies 17.2 | 12.8 4.4 
Total, nonagricultural ?- ioe cuecee Mabe amee 657.9 440.2 | 17.7 





1 Civilian only, excluding CIA. 
2 Nonagricultural employment excluding military, self-employed, domestic servants, and CIA 


Testimony presented to the committee by representatives of the 
AFL-CIO, based on information secured from the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, was to the effect that the average wage in non-Federal 
employment in the District is $79 a week, which figure is raised to 
$91 a week by the inclusion of Federal employees, who comprise 37 
percent of the labor force and who are covered at present under 
unemployment compensation. Board of Trade testimony indicated 
the average non-Federal average weekly wage to be $81.10; whil® the 
average weekly wage including Federal employees was estimated to 
be $92.40. Applying the three-fifths formula of 1938 to the lower 
estimates of wage scales in the District, it would appear that a benefit 
amount of $57.40 a week would be indicated using the $91 a week 
base. A similar computation based on the exclusion of the Federal 
employee and using the $79 a week base would produce a weekly 
benefit of $47.40 a week. 

The committee recommendation of $48 a week, therefore, serves 
only to maintain an equitable principle for the non-Federal employee 
which was recognized two decades ago, but it does not fully meet that 
test with respect to the Federal worker. By comparison the present 
$30 a week maximum is but 38 percent of the $79 a week base, and 
only 33 percent of the $91 a week base. 

It should be noted that an increase in the maximum benefit in line 
with rising wages and living standards is necessary not along to assure 
an adequate benefit to the worker for loss of earnings; it is needed, 
also, to assist the whole community through maintaining the purchas- 
ing power of the unemployed. Businessmen, landlords, doctors, and 
others who furnish goods and services to District of Columbia workers 
are all dependent in some degree on the continued ability of the unem- 
ployed worker to maintain a reasonable level of expenditure. 

Where compensation is inadequate to permit maintaining a mini- 
mum standard of living, many claimants are forced to supplement 
their benefits through private charities or State and local public-relief 
sources. ‘These costs, which should properly be borne by the unem- 
eee fund, are being shifted to public-assistance 
unds, the costs of which are paid by the public and the general 
taxpayer. 

It also should be noted that the maximum benefit payment is not 
received by every claimant. In order to qualify for the $48 a week 
amount, the individual must have earned in his high 13-week quarter 
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an average weekly wage of over $80 a week, and, in addition, in the 
benefit year preceding earned at least $1,656. If his minimum quali- 
fying wages were less than that amount, even though his high quarter 
wages were sufficient for the maximum payment, his weekly benefit 
amount would be reduced. If, for example, his minimum qualifying 
wages in the benefit year were $1,: 207, of which $1,082 were earned in 
the high quarter, his weekly benefit would be reduced to $35 a week, 
rather than the maximum of $48 a week. 

Maximum weekly benefits, as of March 25, 1958, paid under State 
laws are shown in the following table which is made a part of the report: 


Mazimum State unemployment compensation benefit provisions as of 
Mar. 25, 1958 


Maximum Maximum Maximum 














State weekly number of potential 
benefit weeks benefits 

NM i deb bibindpecdddddbébesenunn gedaan dibekinenunnad $28. 00 20 $560 
al a aa al i hdr eich ican Ase weariness 35. 00 26 910 
NS 2. dnunedvobebhuuiinn set thdnnsices duteuabakiatechmed 26. 00 18 468 
ae 5: Aeerot hed 1 cna al hu cdbide sculeieanadt amo encee=*inoae 40. 00 26 1, 040 
TT ka wi ak came biage emeage eestor enemas omati eat asetacon 35. 00-44. 00 26 910-1, 144 
RE. Sgihiicsnandboopachuiaddoshedbisinbe beedetssaa— 1 40. 00-60. 00 26 1 1, 040-1, 560 
DT . .onciech wana mbunitvhanhedidaneendiuntheencandwin 40. 00 26 1,040 
Seat of Oolammti. . ooicv--30 204i. i220 sd tke 30. 00 26 780 
EE cicicdDisywh dnigueehniinaadnponus deeceminiataponnsetl 30. 00 16 480 
ROE acak.oub caweuagindaennih ten amet ethgeetrmng maeiaen 30. 00 2 20-22 600-660 
hed odadnuks bipintd bt’ } bbl wanidindiinhhtbiaioD putes ocebiee 40. 00 26 1,040 
oR nce nns beaded eabnbehasin -ababenndietaednh canetegwed 1 30. 00-45. 00 | 26 1 780-1, 170 
SoS tan outh wok webbbbntudncdnbaliwndudatnandenctekiaen 33. 00 20 660 
th ciiticcnanvennnping ot mapenbebgotinesconuntanwerenaq=ste 30. 00 24 720 
ce canon ccabanntpiantennt ah aneegiee tape iedaa re 34. 00 20 680 
ho EE bio ahh adddece bbbt heb dele tans cbbanepeienaiek 34. 00 26 884 
a oi inch 0 aie iin cade ncaiiiesrmin mines mena aad 25. 00 20 500 
EE tila cadtin anebbous ddadtp dabdbebupdcdocrnk datwuncnacenches 33. 00 2 26 858 
ls a eel srch wenapapensebiseepnabiviin " 2 26 1 910-1, 118 
Massachusetts. -- 5. 26 1910 
Michigan. ----.- 30. , 26 1 780-1, 430 
Minnesota ut . 00 26 988 
Mississippi . 00 220 600 
S71 os «cn nxctmherepwieaniaeinhintnewikebselide amma 3. 00 26 858 
a cae ncnaighinichninamaaieng uu alee einemeeee eo Sotne 32. 00 222 704 
REE ae ee ee 20 640 
Nevada. _- ETRE PRE : | 1 37, 50-57. 50 | 26 1 975-1, 495 
New Hampshire__....._...- Faw wddon A Sanckebbte i --| 32.00 2 26 932 
Set ete te nee Anemeenaane sheekpuceledes<++s25 00) <a 26 910 
ew aaenno............-- Sere eben ats 30. 00 | 24 720 
New York és ; s 45. 00 | 2 26 1,170 
Neren Carolina.................- ‘ 4 : anes 32.00 | 2 26 832 
EY ono ak peinetagnae sta wupmice coanekbouns 1 26. 00-39. 00 | 220 1 §20-700 
Ohio : 5 Agdncinab ieee tna saaaeee -| 1 33. 00-35. 00 | 26 1 858-1, 014 
Oklahoma. - chica cpaaobade beak acta: @ caticdviniplanmncetide taco ioisa a : 28.00 | 26 728 
Oregon -_ __-- cibcatied csi warentoaininscai tase ais eg 26 1, 040 
Pennsylvania sae oman ataeeceic betel iccdecord = 35. 00 230 1, 050 
Rhode Island _-- ici tale Seana 30. 00 | 26 780 
South Carolina... sineiegeias 26.00 | 22 572 
South Dakota des ‘iia tails : 28. 00 20 560 
Tennessee : ; ze 30. 00 222 660 
Texas... = eee ot . . 28. 00 | 24 3 600 
Utah ___ ss ob leu een we _.| 37. 00 26 962 
Vermont_-__- Rit. Ten cambes Saad wakes is Abate this wate 28. 00 | 2 26 728 
Virginia sie ete tak wiih aendk apc Reeth doin whole Raeac ai | 28.00 | 18 504 
Washington os ‘ | 35. 00 | 26 910 
West Virginia__...._-_- : lice atalino Saini a Sette Lael 30. 00 224 720 
Wisconsin - - - ae mol 38. 00 2644 | 1,007 
Wyoming eee ee 26 | 11, 066-1, 222 


| 


| | 


1 Where 2 figures are shown dependents’ allowances are involved, except for Colorado where other 
factors govern. No maximums are shown for Massachusetts because of high fluctuations in dependents’ 
allowances. 

2 Uniform. 

§ Maximum limit. 


Average 

48 States 
Maximum weekly benefit (without omen... re $33. 09 
Maximum number of weeks- -_- ; = ames 24. 05 
Maximum potential (without dependents) -- iaeeeens . 803. 28 


Source: State Unemployment Compensation Acts. Research and tax department, Washington Board 
of Trade, Washington, D. C. 
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(3) Duration of weekly benefits would be increased from the present 
26 weeks to 34 weeks. The committee noted that currently, as shown 
in the following table, which was secured from the Department of 
Labor, there has been a 30 percent increase in the number of claimants 
who have exhausted benefits in the District over last year. While 
this figure is small in comparison to the increase recorded in other 
States, some 791 individual wage earners have been affected. 

The table referred to and accompanying letter of explanation are 
made herewith a part of the report: 


Unirtep States DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 8, 1958. 
Hon. WayNE Morse, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Welfare, 
and Safety, Room P-38, The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: As you requested from Mr. Merrill Murray, I am 
enclosing a table giving the number of claimants exhausting wage 
credits. I am also camthinon a table giving the exhaustion ratio for 
States with the same duration provisions as the District, and the 
States with 26 weeks uniform duration of benefits, i. e., those providing 
26 weeks to all persons who remain unemployed that long. 

I should ienphasize that there are many factors that reflect the 
exhaustion ratio in addition to the duration provisions of the State 
law. The number of exhaustions and the exhaustion ratio in a 
pe me State will vary with economic conditions ne the period. 

f during a given period, for example, large numbers of individuals are 
laid off with little prospect of reemployment, then the exhaustion ratios 
are increased significantly. The type of layoffs which occurred 
therefore affect greatly the exhaustion ratio. The District dees not 
have many people unemployed, but these are concentrated in certain 
industries where few jobs are available. 

Sincerely yours, 
Axusert L. McDermorr, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary. 
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Number of claimants exhausting wage credits,! ? March 1958 and January-March 
1958 








March 1958 











State Percentage 
Number | change from 
| March 1957 

} 

Total 4 189, 188 +68. 1 
Alabama- - 4, 585 | +84. 7 
Alaska 374 +859. 0 
Arizona. - - 591 +137.3 
a 2, 033 +33.8 
California 9, 500 +94. 4 
Colorado - - -- -- 1, 025 +102. 6 
Connecticut- 4, 030 +127.3 
Delaware- - 752 | +56. 7 
District of Columbia................---- 791 +30. 3 
Florida- - - - : : 2, 852 +164. 3 
Georgia ---- 4,191 +51.3 
ices i eke as edeuep 238 +44.2 
Idaho. - ---- 1, 444 +46.6 
Mlinois-- - - -- 9, 906 +49.0 
Indiana. - - ------- 11, 700 +66. 1 
gt agli ; 2, 802 +48. 5 
Kansas. ---- bine = = te4 odeb 1, 969 +63. 7 
Kentucky - - 2, 110 5.7 
Louisiana - -- bata Jieg- adwotn 52, 688 +103. 8 
rein ollie Hated vey <0 2,013 +51.2 
Maryland. : 2, 680 +11.9 
Massachusetts.-......----. ss 57,000 +47. 2 
Michigan..--. 16, 500 +160. 5 
Minnesota. --. 1, 903 +54. 0 
Mississippi 1, 609 +102. 1 
Missouri - 2, 911 +26. 2 
I Td nid m ddcinebin Saat 1, 152 +106. 5 
DOS cn a oon envoy aa 957 +3.3 
Nevada ; L fin aban 484 +72. 2 
I sas, 05 nus do dm Ont ane di 559 +60. 2 
SE ots < oho > <5 5st 11, 369 +66. 2 
New Mexico-.....-- fis 382 +43. 6 
New York--- : mii 10, 651 +94. 2 
Deena EON. woo. oe ce wen canc ood 3, 365 +43.8 
North Dakota. ask 211 +17.9 
Ohio - _-- weyene Se 7, 424 +196. 8 
GMianOms. : 42... -224-.. sabi 2, 155 +25. 0 
Oregon - - - vig aii bina lhe 4, 550 +75. 5 
Pennsylvania. .--_.--- 11, 080 +-50. 4 
Rhode Island_----- Ko 2, 643 +32. 7 
South Carolina. - 2, 135 +38. 3 
South Dakota. ---- 535 +5.7 
Tennessee - -- -.. - 3, 987 +6.6 
NRE TN. 2 cbbe heck ote Skee dehenest 7, 035 +81. 5 
Utah. 422 +25. 6 
Vermont - - - 368 +279. 4 
Virginia - 4, 682 +96. 4 
Washington. 5, 214 +-44. 1 
West Virginia. - - 1, 791 +181.6 
Wisconsin °_. 7, 512 | +46. 4 
Wyoming. -- . 301 | —30. 2 





1 Preliminary data for March 1958. 


2 Includes exhaustions under UCFE programs. 


3 Exhaustions during 12 months ending Mar. 31, 1958 as percent of lst payments for calendar year 1957. 
4 Includes 27 monthly and 115 quarterly for Puerto Rico. 


5 Estimated by State agency. 








January-March 1958 





Percentage 
Number | change from 
January to 
March 1957 
| 
481, 712 +53. 2 
11, 565 +85. 7 
848 | +292. 6 
1, 534 | 181.1 
5, 064 +-30. 6 
26, 626 +80. 3 
2, 297 +-79.9 
10, 391 +99. 4 
1, 771 +-49.8 
2, 169 +37.7 
7, 636 +113.8 
11, 362 +94. 4 
610 7.0 
3, 183 +59. 9 
23, 966 +33. 6 
25, 304 +49. 1 
5, 610 +28.0 
4, 386 +36. 
7,079 +16. 
5, 205 +238. 
4, 806 +66. 
6, 251 +6, 
17, 986 +50. 
37, 398 | +101. 
5, 593 +50. 
4, 688 | +50, 
8, 064 +17. 
2, 925 +170. 
2, 329 +2. 
1, 268 +67. 
1, 285 +20. 
29, 492 +48. 
1, 104 +61. 
29, 730 +67. 
10, 121 +26. 
679 +26. 
17, 443 +137. 
5, 377 +14. 
11, 062 +108. 
31, 211 +33. 
7,275 +41, 
6, 024 +27. 
1, 095 0. 
12, 892 +25. 
17, 338 +50. 
1, 075 | -26, 
871 +158. 
10, 017 | +81. 
14, 700 +-43 
4, 494 +121.4 
19, 600 | +38. 9 
708 | —26. 4 


| 


| 
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Exhaustion 
ratio 312 
months 

ending Mar. 
31, 1958 


41.7 
31.9 
20.3 
37.0 
14. 
25. 
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36. 
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6 Wisconsin data are based on a per employer basis and, therefore, are not strictly comparabk. 
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Exhaustion ratios in selected States for 12 months ending Mar. 31, 1958 ! 


States providing 26 weeks duration, but not more than one-third of earnings 
in base period: 


Ethaustion Exhaustion 
ratio ration 
District of Columbia_-__ - | et@eeS) Miissourl.......... ay |. See . 20.0 
APRS f0.E vases pie” | eo BOS Nevaiia. : 3m 21.8 
CeeeeeenDGt ees guste cic. Cl. eee OP enomsa......=....- ar =. ee 
NT oo Sinha min heed ae Sd a, 26. 3 
States with 26 weeks uniform duration: 
Erhaustion Frhaustion 
ratio ratio 
Kentucky - -__-- 1 ie ada Sil 3 f ae eee ee res 
eee b dtcy AO dade ¢ ene 2 eS ae 
A ee. 12. 1} Vermont - slices nn aiinignc acy 
New Hampshire__-.__..-.-_---- 13. 9 


1 Exhaustions during 12 months ending Mar. 31, 1958, as percent of lst payments for calendar year 1957, 


The committee also took note of the findings of a research study 
carried out by the United States Department of Labor with respect to 
the experience of unemployed workers in the second month following 
exhaustion of benefits. ‘The data disclosed that in the District, 
of those unemployed who had exhausted benefit payments under 
present law when surveyed 2 months later, 58 percent were still 
unemployed. Unfortunately data for the second survey, 4 months 
following exhaustion of benefits, were. not available. However, 
inspection of results of other States, having comparable percentage 
figures to those found in the District for the 2-month survey, seems 
to indicate that a substantial number of individuals who are looking 
for work have been unable to find it 16 weeks after they have exhausted 
their benefits. While the committee does not believe that a simple 
extension of the duration of benefits is the proper answer to all of the 
problem, it does feel that an additional 8 weeks of benefit payments, 
as proposed in the bill, would be of material assistance to many wage 
earners. The 8-week extension falls short of the 39-week proposal 
which had distinguished support both from labor representatives and 
members of the committee, but in the committee judgment it 
represents a step in the right direction beyond which at this time it 
would be difficult to go. 
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The results of the study referred to are as follows: 


Percentage distribution of January-March 1956 exhaustees by labor market status 
at end cf 2d and 4th months following exhaustion 


| Labor market status 


Total A iy l 
State | Employed | Unemployed Withdrawn from 


| labor force 
| 


| | 7° htt ert) hh . > : 7rd c ae Tt 


1 | | | | 


2 months \4 months | 2 months | 4 months | 2 months | 4 months | 2 months | 4 months 


aa My ‘| | 





Arizona ! —_ 100 | 100 31.0 38. 0 54.0 | 44.0 15.0 18.0 
District of Columbia 100 | (2) 31.8 58.0 | | 10.2 | 

Florida | 100 | 100 | 38.9 44.6 | 50.7 | 42.2 10. 4 | 13. 2 
Idaho | 100 | (2) 48.9 | | 35.4 15.7 

Indiana 100 100 | 34.2 | 46.7 53.0 37.6 | 12.8 | 15.7 
Maine 100 (@) | 45.1 49.0 5.9 |. 
Minnesota 100 @) | 32.1 | 54.2 | 13.7 | 

Nebraska 100 | 100 | 47.0 | 54.7 40.8 34. 2 11.3 | li.1 
North Carolina 100 | 100 16.8 | 22.9 | 75.0 66.2 8.2 | 10.9 
Oregon | 100 | 100} 34.7] 9 47.3] BBB 41.2 | 9.0 | 11.5 
Tennessee ‘ 100 | 100 | 25.3 34.4 62.4 51.3 12.3 14.3 
Utah 100 | 100 | 38.0 53.4 50.6 34.0 11.4 | 12.6 
Washington 100 | 100; 25.2] 1386] 59.5 2.4 15.3 | 19. 0 
West Virginia 100 100 | 32.3 42.6 BR 4 46. 4 | 9.4 11.0 


| | | | 
1 Includes October-December 1955 exhaustees. 
2 Data not available. 


Source: BES No. U-168, Experience of Claimants Exhausting Unemployment Insurance Benefit Rights, 
January-March 1956—14 Selected States—United States Department of Labor p. 13. 


The bill provides that all claimants who are eligible for benefits 
will be able to draw no more than 34 weeks of benefits if they remain 
unemployed for that long a period. During the period of unemploy- 
ment the worker would of course be required to be able to work to be 
available for work and to accept suitable work when offered to him. 
In short, the benefits will be payable for the full period only if the 
worker’s unemployment is due to the lack of suitable job opportunities. 

Your committee is of the opinion that if unemployment compensa- 
tion is to achieve its purposes, it must protect most qualifying workers 
for the length of time necessary to secure another job. 

This principle of uniform duration of benefits for all qualified 
claimants was recognized in the District of Columbia law from the 
time of its first enactment until 1954 when, at the same time the 
duration was extended to 26 weeks, a limiting formula restricting the 
maximum benefits which could be paid to any individual was written 
in. This formula limited the maximum benefits to one-third of the 
wages earned in the base period. The effect of this limitation per- 
mits some claimants, who are qualified, to receive a maximum of 
only 11 weeks of benefits regardless of the reason for the duration of 
their unemployment. 

It is the opinion of the committee that such a limitation on duration 
is inequitable. Workers would be penalized whose service during 
their base period was short, even though they are the workers who are 
likely to be laid off first and recalled last. Generally, a worker’s 
record of interrupted spells of employment during base period is not 
due to his lack of attachment to the labor market but rather to his 
employer’s failure to furnish regular work. 

It is also the opinion of the committee that the principle of uniform 
duration of insurance for all workers who qualify for benefits is in 
accord with the principles of insurance in general and particularly 
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with the principles of insurance against wage loss. Unemployment 
insurance is not an annuity system. It is insurance for a stated con- 
tingency—unemployment—and should be available when the risk 
occurs. Its coverage should not be dependent on the length of the 
period for which premiums were paid any more than the amount of 
fire insurance paid to a person whose home burns down is based on the 
period of coverage prior to the occurrence of the risk. Workers 
covered by workmen’s compensation and by by temporary disability 
insurance, all provided by private insurance companies, are eligible to 
draw benefits for the same length of time even though their prior 
period of coverage may have varied. 

In order, therefore, to fully carry out its purpose, the District of 
Columbia unemployment-compensation law should provide a uniform 
duration of 34 weeks for all eligible claimants. 

(4) Two of the measures considered by the committee, 5S. 1214, 
introduced by Senator Beall, and S. 3493, sponsored by Se nator Morse, 
provided for standard disqualification periods of 6 weeks to replace 
provisions of panent, law which call for variable disqualification 
periods of from 4 to 9 weeks at the discretion of an unemployment 
compensation board employee, and in addition, if a person is dis- 
qualified for a period, his future benefit rights are reduced by the 
number of weeks for which the claimant is disqualified. 

The purpose of disqualification provisions in unemployment com- 
pensation laws is to protect the fund from claims during a period when 
the claimant’s unemployment is due to his disqualifying act rather than 
to the lack of suitable job opportunities. A postponement of benefits 
for a fixed period in case of a disqualifying act by the worker, as 
provided for in this bill, accomplishes this purpose. At the expiration 
of the disqualification period, the unemployed worker is in a position 
no different from that of any other worker who is out of work because 
of economic conditions. To reduce his benefit rights at that point in 
addition to having denied him benefits for the fixed period is, in effect, 
double jeopardy. It perverts the purposes of disqualification from 
one of protecting the fund to one of penalizing the « SS caeeat. 

The precise period of disqualification is a difficult figure at which to 
arrive. The Federal Advisory Council to the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security suggests that 6 weeks with no cancellation is sufficient. 
Some groups suggest shorter periods, some longer. However, almost 
all students of unemployment insurance believe that disqualification 
should not extend past the time when, in a stable labor market, a 
person would be normally expected to have found another job. In 
the judgment of this committee, the 6 weeks period meets this test. 

An individual who would be disqualified under the terms of this 
bill would receive no benefits for the week in which he left fis work, 
plus the waiting period of 1 week, plus 6 weeks of imposed disqualifi- 
cation, a total of 8 weeks. This mandatory postponement of bene- 
fits, plus the fact that he must be physically able to work and avail- 
able for work during any week for which he is eligible for benefits, 
will, we feel, be a sufficient deterrent to the few malingerers who 
might attempt to use the system for their own purposes. 

The bill eliminates the present provision for a variable period of 
disqualification. Such a variable period has little merit. By defini- 
tion it fails to recognize the stable purchasing power criterion men- 
tioned above. The purpose of unemployment insurance is to provide 
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insurance against involuntary unemployment and to maintain pur- 
chasing power. De nial of benefits should not be used as a disc iplinary y 
or a punitive measure. Moreover, the variable period requires the 
exercise of judgment and interpre tation of individual motives by the 


claims taker; such exercise of subjective judgment has no place in 
the administration of unemployment compensation. 

After evaluation of the testimony, and of subsequent materials 
supplied by the Department of Labor, we feel that the legislation 
before us in regard to disqualification is fair and equitable and meets 
reasonable standards. 

The Secretary of Labor, in a communication dated April 2, 1957, on 
this point, stated: 


Present disqualification provisions are excessively stringent 
for inclusion in a sound unemployment insurance program. 
An individual who voluntarily quits work, is discharged by 
reason of misconduct, or refuses to accept suitable work, may 
be disqualified for a pe riod of not less than 4 nor more than 
9 weeks, depending upon the discretion of the administrative 
official handling the claim. I believe that a disqualification 
should run only for that period during which unemploy- 
ment can be said to be attributed to his disqualifying act. 
Studies have shown that in a normal labor market a person 
actively looking for work will find employment within 6 
weeks. Therefore, unemployment continuing for more than 
6 weeks cannot fairly be said to have any relation to any 
previous acts of the worker. S. 1214 would provide a 
uniform 6-week disqualification period. 

The present law in effect imposes a second penalty based 
on the same act which postpones qualification for benefits. 
This is in the form of a reduction in total benefits payable in 
any one year equal to the number of weeks of disqualification 
multiplied by the weekly benefit amount. I believe that 
this second penalty is inequitable and that the 6-week dis- 
qualification period discussed above is all that is necessary 
to discourage those who might otherwise be tempted to take 
advantage of the unemployment insurance system. 


The standard 6-week disqualification period in the bill represents a 
tightening up of present practice in this area as shown by the following 
table: 


Number of claimants disqualified for voluntary quitting, misconduct, and refusal 
of suitable work by the number of weeks of disqualification, 1957 

Number of 

Weeks of disqualification: claimants 

i, gl a 3, 548 

298 

450 


Total 22528.) lead Sk oe (SFUGN | apd AS di AE 4, 543 


Note.—Average number of weeks of disqualification, 5.5. 
Source: District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Board. 
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CONCLUSION 


In its review of the unemployment compensation program in the 
District, the committee heard charges that the system was open to 
abuse by those who sought to use the protection afforded in unjustified 
and unwarranted ways. 

Both the District Unemployment Compensation Board representa- 
tives and letters from the Under Secretary of Labor persuaded the 
committee that such abuse, if it exists, is minimal. 

A letter from the Under Secretary of Labor on this point is made 
herewith a part of the report: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 6, 1988. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Morse: This is in reply to your letter of April 24, 
1958, concerning the possibility under the existing District of ( ‘olumbia 
unemployment- -compensation law for some individuals to receive 
benefits unjustifiably. 

This is a problem that has concerned all State legislatures and the 
Federal Government since the inception of the program. In general, 
the provisions in all State unemployment-compensation laws designed 
to prevent unjustified payments are twofold: eligibility and disqual- 
ification provisions aimed at preventing payments for unemployment 
not subject to the protection of the program, and provisions for the 
prevention and detection of fraud. The Jaw of the District of Colum- 
bia follows this pattern. 

The two hypothetical examples you mention in your letter are 
administrative in nature. They are problems common to every 
State. 

Example (a) involves fraudulent claims for unemployment insur- 
ance. With regard to this type of fraud, the Bureau of Employment 
Security in this Department has recommended the cooperative com- 
parison by border States of a sample of wage reports in one State 
with benefit claims in other States. The District of Columbia Un- 
employment Compensation Board has informed us that it has under- 
taken this type of comparative study. The first part of this study, 
designed to uncover instances of concurrent filing of claims in two 
places, has been completed. No concurrent claims were found. The 
Board has also investigated every allegation made to it of a worker 
holding down a job in a nearby State while claiming benefits in the 
District. These inv estigations have not revealed one such case. 

Example (6) involves application of eligibility and disqualification 
provisions. The Federal worker who has retired is in the same 
situation as any other worker who retires on a pension. Some are 
not in the labor force, and others, despite their pension, are seeking 
work. Whether or not these retirees are entitled to unemployment 
compensation must be determined by application of the law through 
questioning and interviewing in the local office, just as is done with 
other claimants. Among the District of Columbia provisions, par- 
ticularly significant in this connection, are those concerned with 
ability to work, availability for work, and refusal of suitable work 
without good cause. You will appreciate that a certain amount of 
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discretion must necessarily be left to the administrative agency in 
applying these provisions, since individual circumstances vary 
considerably. 

As regards the specific problems in your letter, therefore, the District 
of Columbia law and its administration seem to compare favorably 
with those of other States. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES T. O’CONNELL, 
Under Secretary of Labor. 

There was considerable variance of views expressed by the witnesses 
on many provisions of the bill. Your committee believes that the 
bill as amended, although not completely satisfactory to all the 
interested parties, gives recognition to all points of view presented. 

The committee was advised by the District of Columbia Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Board that the cost of S. 3493, if enacted,would 
be approximately $2 million over present expenditures. The average 
cost of present law is 0.76 percent of taxable payrolls. 5S. 3493 when 
enacted could be expected to raise this percentage to 1.09 percent 
of taxable payrolls. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection (4) of rule XXIX of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, changes in existing law in the bill, as reported, are 
shown as follows (existing law proposed to be omitted is enclosed in 
black brackets, new matter is printed in italics, existing law in which 
no change is proposed is shown in roman) : 


(49 Srar. 946, 68 Srav. 988) 
EMPLOYER CONTRIBUTIONS 


Sec. 3. (a) Each employer who employs one or more individuals in 
any employment shall for each month, beginning with the month of 
January 1936 and ending December 31, 1939, pay contributions equal 
to the following percentages of the total wages payable (regardless of 
the time of payment) with respect to such employment by him during 
such month: 

(1) With respect to employment during the calendar year 1936, the 
rate shall be 1 per centum; 

(2) With respect to employment during the calendar year 1937, the 
rate shall be 2 per centum; 

(3) With respect to employment during the calendar years 1938 and 
1939, the rate shall be 3 per centum. 

(b) Each employer shall pay contributions equal to 2.7 per centum 
of wages paid by him during the calendar year 1940 and thereafter, 
until the effective date of this Act, with respect to employment after 
December 31, 1939. 

(c) FuruRE RATES BASED ON BENEFIT EXPERIENCE.— 

(1) The Board shall maintain a separate account for each employer, 
and shall credit his account with all of the contributions paid by him 
after June 30, 1939, with respect to employment subsequent to May 
31, 1939. Each year the Board shall credit to each of such accounts 
having a positive reserve on the computation date, the interest 
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earned by such accounts from the Federal Government. This shall be 
done by averaging the interest rate paid for the four quarters ending 
on the computation date and crediting to each such account the 
amount which the reserve on such computation date would earn at 
such average rate of interest. 

(2) Benefits paid to an individual with respect to any week of 
unemployment which was based on an initial claim filed after June 30, 
1939, and before July 1, 1940, shall be charged against the account 
of his most recent employer. Benefits paid to an individual on an 
initial claim for benefits filed after June 30, 1940, shall be charged 
against the accounts of his base period employers. The amount 
of benefits so chargeable against each base period employer’s account 
shall bear the same ratio to the total benefits paid to an individual 
as the base period wages paid to the individual by such employer 
bear to the total amount of the base period wages paid to the individual 
by all of his base period employers. The principal base period 
employer shall be notified of each payment of benefits to a claimant 
at the time of such payment. 

(3) The standard rate of contributions payable by each employer 
shall be 2.7 per centum. 

(4) (i) No employer’s rate of contribution for any calendar year 
or part thereof shall be reduced below the standard rate unless and 
until his account could have been charged with benefits paid through- 
out the thirty-six-consecutive-calendar-month period ending on the 
computation date applicable to such year or part thereof. 

(ii) If the amount in the fund as of the computation date is less 
than 5 per centum of the total pay rolls subject to contributions 
under this Act for the twelve-consecutive-month period ending on 
said computation date, the contribution rate for each employer 
shall be increased by the percentage differential between said 5 per 
centum of such total pay rolls and said fund’s percentage of such 
total pay rolls, but in no event shall the contribution rate for any 
employer be more than 2.7 per centum. Said percentage differential 
for each employer shall be computed to the next highest one-tenth 
of 1 per centum. 

(iii) If, on December 20 of any calendar year, the amount in the 
fund becomes less than 2.4 per centum of the total annual pay rolls 
subject to contribution under this Act for the twelve-consecutive- 
month period ending on the preceding June 30, the Board shall make 
a declaration to that effect. Effective the quarter following such 
announcement, each employer’s rate of contribution shall be the 
standard rate. 

(iv) CONTRIBUTION RATES AFTER TERMINATION OF MILITARY 
SERVICE.—When the Board finds that the continuity of an employer’s 
employment experience has been interrupted solely by reason of one 
or more of the owners, officers, managers, partners, or majority stock- 
holders of such employer’s employing enterprise having served in the 
armed forces of the United States of America or any of its allies during 
a time of war, such employer’s employment experience shall be deemed 
to have been continuous throughout the period that such individual 
or individuals so served in such armed forces, including the period 
up to the time it again resumes the status of an employer liable for 
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contributions under this Act, provided it resumes such status within 
two years from the date of discharge of such individual or individuals 
or from the date of the termination of such war, whichever date is the 
earlier. For the purposes of this paragraph (iv), in determining an 
employer’s contribution rate his average annual pay roll shall be the 
average of his last three annual pay rolls. 

(5) The Board shall for any uncompleted portion of the calendar 
year beginning with the effective date of this Act and for each calendar 
year thereafter classify employers in accordance with their actual ex- 
perience in the payment of contributions and with respect to benefits 
charged against their accounts. Each employer’s rate for such un- 
completed year and each subsequent calendar year shall be determined 
on the basis of his record through the applicable computation date. 

(6) If, as of the date of such classification of employers is made, the 
Board finds that an employing unit has failed to file any report in 
connection therewith, or has filed a report which the Board finds in- 
correct or insufficient, the Board shall make an estimate of the infor- 
mation required from such employing unit on the basis of the best 
evidence reasonably available to it at the time, and notify the employ- 
ing unit thereof by registered mail addressed to its last-known address. 
Unless such employing unit shall file the report or a correct or sufficient 
report, as the case may be, within fifteen days after the mailing of 
such notice, the Board shall compute such employing unit’s rate of 
contribution on the basis of such estimates, and the rates so determined 
shall be subject to increase, but not to reduction, on the basis of sub- 
sequently ascertained information. 

(7) (a) If 25 per centum or more of the business of any employer is 
transferred, the transferee shall be determined a successor for the 
purposes of this section. 

(i) If the Board is unable to get information upon which to deter- 
mine whether or not 25 per centum of the business has been trans- 
ferred, it may, in its discretion, make such determination based upon 
the quarterly payrolls of the employers involved for the last complete 
calendar quarter prior to the transfer and the first complete calendar 
quarter after such transfer. 

(ii) In the event of a transfer of 25 per centum-or more of the assets 
of a covered employer’s business by any means whatever, otherwise 
than in the ordinary course of trade, such transfer shall be deemed a 
transfer of business and shall constitute the transferee a successor 
hereunder, unless the Board, on its own motion or on application of 
an interested party, finds that all of the following conditions exist: 

(1) The transferee has not assumed any of the transferor’s obli- 
gations; 

(2) The transferee has not continued or resumed transferor’s 
goodwill; 

(3) The transferee has not continued or resumed the business of the 
transferor, either in the same establishment or elsewhere; and 

(4) The transferee has not employed substantially the same em- 
ployees as those the transferor had employed in connection with the 
assets transferred. 

(b) The successor, if not already subject to this section, shall 
become an “employer” subject hereto on the date of such transfer, 
and shall accordingly become liable for contributions hereunder from 
and after said date. 
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(c) The successor shall take over and continue the employer's 
account, including its reserve and all other aspects of its experience 
under this section, in proportion to the payroll assignable to the 
transferred business as determined for the purposes of this section 
by the Board. However, his successor shall take over only the re- 
serve actually credited to the account of the transferor or for which 
the transferor has filed a claim with the Board at the date of transfer. 
The successor shall be secondarily liable for any amounts owed by 
the employer to the fund at the time of such transfer; but such 
liability shall be proportioned to the extent of the transfer of business 
and shall not exceed the value of the assets transferred. 

(d) The benefit chargeability of a successor’s account under section 
3 (c), if not accrued before the transfer date, shall begin to accrue on 
the transfer date in case the transferor’s benefit chargeability was 
then accruing; or shall begin to accrue on the date otherwise applicable 
to the successor, or on the date otherwise applicable to the trans- 
feror, whichever is earlier, in case the transferor’s benefit chargeability 
was not accruing on the transfer date. Similarly, benefits from a 
successor’s account, if not chargeable before the transfer date, shall 
become chargeable on the transfer date, in case the transfer was then 
chargeable for the benefit payments; or shall become chargeable on 
the date otherwise applicable to the successor or on the date otherwise 
applicable to the transferor, whichever is earlier, in case the transferor 
was chargeable for the benefit payments on the transfer date. 

(e) The account taken over “ the successor employer shail remain 
chargeable with respect to accrued benefit and related rights based 
on employment in the transferred business, and all such employment 
shall be deemed employment performed for such employer. 

(f) Notwithstanding any other provisions of this section, if the 
successor employer was an employer subject to this Act prior to the 
date of transfer, his rate of contributions the remainder of the calendar 
yoar shall be l:is rate with respect to the period immediately preceding 

is date of acquisition. If the successor was not an employer prior 
to the date of transfer, his rate shall be the rate applicable to the 
transferor or transferors with respect to the period immediately 
preceding the date of transfer, provided there was only one transferor 
or there were only transferors with identical rates; if the transferor 
rates were not identical, the successor’s rate shall be the highest rate 
applicable to any of the transferors with respect to the period im- 
mediately preceding the date of transfer. The rate of the transferor, 
if still subject to the Act, will not be redetermined and shall remain 
the rate with respect to the period immediately preceding the date 
of transfer. 

For future years, for the purposes of section 3 (c), the Board shall 
determine the “experience under this section” of the successor em- 
ployer’s account and of the transferring employer’s account by allocat- 
ing to the successor employer’s account for each period in question 
the respective proportions of the transferring employer’s payroll, 
contributions and the benefit charges which the Board determines 
to be properly assignable to the business transferred. 

(8) Variations from the standard rates of. contributions for each 
calendar year or part thereof shall be determined as of the applicable 
computation date in accordance with the following requirements: 

i. If as of the computation date the total of all contributions 
credited to any employer’s account, with respect to employment 
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since May 31, 1939, is in excess of the total benefits paid after June 
30, 1939, then chargeable or charged to his account, such excess shall 
be known as the employer’s reserve, and his contribution rate for the 
ensuing calendar year or part there of shall be— 

(A) 2.7 per centum if such reserve is less than .9 per centum of 
his average annual payroll; 

(B) 2 per centum if such reserve equals or exceeds .9 per cen- 
tum but is less than 1.4 per centum of his average annual pay- 
roll; 

(C) 1.5 per centum if such reserve equals or exceeds 1.4 per 
centum but is less than 1.9 per centum of his average annual 
payroll ; . 

(D) 1 per centum if such reserve equals or exceeds 1.9 per 
centum but is less than 2.9 per centum of his average annual 
payroll; 

(E) 0.5 per centum if such reserve equals or exceeds 2.9 per 
centum but is less than 3.4 per centum of his average annual 
payroll; 

(F) 0.1 per centum if such reserve equals or exceeds 3.4 per 
centum of his average annual payroll. 

ii. If as of the computation date the total amount of benefits paid 
and chargeable to an emplover’s account for the periods after June 30, 
1939, is more than the total contributions credited to his account 
with respect to employment since May 31, 1939, then his contribu- 
tion rate for the ensuing calendar year or part thereof shall be 2.7 
per centum. 

iii. Except as otherwise provided in this section, whenever through 
inadvertence or mistake erroneous charges or credits are found to 
have been made to experience-rating accounts, the same shall be 
readjusted as of the date of discovery and such readjustment shall 
not affect any computation or rate assigned prior to the date of dis- 
covery but shall be used on the next computation date in calculating 
future contribution rates. 

w. Any employer, at any time, may voluntarily pay into the unemploy- 
ment compensation fund an amount in excess of the contributions re- 

uired to be paid under the provisions of this Act, and such amount shall 
be forthwith credited to his reserve account. His rate of contribution shall 
be computed, or recomputed, as the case may be, with such amount in- 
cluded in the calculation. To affect such employer ’s rate of contribution 
for any year, such amount shall be paid not later than thirty days following 
the mailing of notice of his rate of contribution for such year: Provided, 
That such amount, when paid as aforesaid shall not be refunded or used 
as a credit in the payment of contributions in whole or in part. 

* * +. * + * * 


AMOUNT AND DuRaTION or BENEFITS 


Sec. 7. (a) On and after January 1, 1938, benefits shall become 
payable from the benefit account of the ‘District unemployment fund. 
All benefits shall be paid through employment offices, in accordance 
with such regulations as the Board may prescribe. 

(b) Except as provided in section 7 (c), an individual’s weekly 
benefit amount shall be the amount in column (B) of the table in this 
subsection on the line on which, in column (A), there appears his total 
wages for employment paid to such individual by employers during 
that quarter of his base period in which such wages were the highest. 
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(Taste A 
Basic weekly | Minimum 
High-quarter wages benefit qualifying 
wages 
(Column A) (Column B) | (Column ©) 
ee eo cies cao oneee * $8 $276 
eS) fi es MBE EE Esse be SRG de obeccienilenes 9 310 
i eine baa auneniabaisamnbe 10 345 
i ook ete ekatoheskbiaeddasecekesbeteechaucnnucvcies ll 379 
i i etl a tantnenntndbigiininitbsudhendubeun 12 414 
ono nc onaantupe sat 13 448 
I Ok he De eras 8 oc gael thscanvdaids tn~desitees 14 483 
$322.01 to $345__.-.....- a a aaa a a a 15 517 
$345,01 to $368_.......___- ; 16 552 
itt th eee «pei dan neebindee 17 586 
$391.01 to $414 18 621 
i ek eB et sf ee ee oe eas 19 655 
$437.01 to $460 , a es 20 690 
$460.01 to $483___..____- 21 724 
a ik a cesta tee dies lee cman aabae awe tundii 27 759 
$506.01 to $529- 2 793 
Sa 2 is a SS LS oes cn Se ddum nde cee 24 828 
I al ena ae 25 862 
Ee hee, cbds cackecacthbiceusccnenndhobs 26 897 
i aint ceeds. on) des Sand - eetenieides Mieesalnedesumueedupees 27 931 
$621.01 to $644 28 966 
I a oe os ek ek ke Os Bs os hos ee 29 1, 000 
PE OU Te. once dconmencsh 30 1,035} 
TABLE A 
Basic weekly | Minimum 
High-quarter wages benefit qualifying 
wages 
CoLumMN A Cotumn B| CotumnNnC 
SN OPS 25a ck bb ewe esas dhe otek embddewcetnestascboswicciie $8 $276 
I i i tee rinh eessin dpe owus 9 310 
nt inandk otenoenecitnanewonteccnn 10 $45 
$230.01 to $263....- 11 879 
$253.01 to $£76___ 12 41h 
£276.01 to $299__. 13 448 
I a ceili. 14 483 
$322.01 to $346_. 16 517 
Se ee nnd bbb} densiieacews 16 552 
Neen a inane btibenomas 17 586 
EE ons es od. cd San cue nobbbeUk sco Sbade eeu dlescuseodadiiage 18 621 
I a Ri el ce at cceeel sinensis 19 656 
ee nn tn maae SRL areeb near eaten tact anata 20 690 
oes, SLE ss oS be adhecesaGunetha-a,filleabsa 21 724 
$483.01 to $506_..._._. i 22 759 
SFE oe te cee soabaeablsisvbcsbcdadeudeis wctecspbndnabibbUod £3 793 
a ate dn Nh ie a al tiainicenes bismatniks > waiairrgale’ 24 828 
Nene ee nnn nnn ee nn een ena tans tines cama teens 26 862 
EES SE Tee, Fa ee SE ee eee eT ree 26 897 
I 27 931 
eS 60 sa. kceccbontadsdt tno cthbce sbabiccedslcckTdene seis weeed 28 966 
De tl Re EON oe ch cee eriesl enn meas inennee aneteess 29 1,000 
tL a pasnenenebeamueomitnbecesaeneredenanates < 30 1,086 
SE he, Dk ES es ei a, a kab 31 1,069 
a a eal 32 1,104 
ee  SSd seed odo ade cebeaccubiediousddtidéecsnns 33 1, 138 
I ee, a iene womiebve 34 1,178 
A WPI ne cre aitiads b ahvabows ete Ee cet Dee ces 385 1,207 
ORL. DT de scape miedesiblasdakbeeedecasserebedecodes 36 1, 242 
£828.01 to $851 __ 387 1,276 
$851.01 to $874-..._- 88 1,811 
$874.01 to $897 _.._. 89 1, 345 
$897.01 to $920 40 1, 380 
eg in Be een debenvbebtecerpeateans 41 1,414 
£943.01 to $966 42 1,449 
£966.01 to $989 43 1, 483 
I a a a ne cbcinliniiodiineiion 44 1,518 
nant aen ore ebadegdapdcabtislecscustncatl Cota da 46 1.562 
Ee PE oe ee ee ae Sent ene eee eee 48 1, 687 
$1,058.01 to $1,081............. pancenmee erie eunpapnrobqrecoguebbooncanes 47 1,621 
Pere WON ok cs ons che bbls hd ls. OE dei3 cad 48 1, 666". 
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(c) To qualify for benefits an individual must have been paid wages 
for employment in his base period totaling not less than the amount 
in column (C) of the table in section 7 (b) on the line on which, in 
column (B), there appears his weekly benefit amount, and such wages 
must have been in at least two calendar quarters in his base period: 
Provided, That if an individual during his base period has not been paid 
such an amount but has been paid wages in at least two quarters in 
his base period totaling not less than the amount in column (C) of 
the table in section 7 (b) on the line next above the line on which, in 
column (B), there appears the computed weekly benefit amount, he 
can qualify for benefits and his weekly benefit amount shall be the 
amount appearing in column (B) on the line for which the individual 

ualifies for benefits in column (C). 

[(d) Any otherwise eligible individual shall be entitled during any 
benefit year to a total amount of benefits equal to twenty-six times his 
weekly benefit amount or thirty-three and one-third per centum of 
the wages for employment paid to such individual by employers during 
his base period, whichever is the lesser: Provided, That such total 
amount of benefits, if not a multiple of $1, shall be computed to the 
next higher multiple of $1.] 

(d) Any otherwise eligible individual shall be entitled during any 
benefit year to a total amount of benefits equal to thirty-four times his 
weekly benefit amount. 

(e) Any individual who is unemployed in any week as defined in 
section 1 (e) and who meets the conditions of eligiblity for benefits of 
section 9 and is not disqualified under the provisions of section 10 
shall be paid with respect to such week an amount equal to his weeklv 
benefit amount, less the earnings (if any) payable to him with respect 
to such week. For the purpose of this subsection, the term “earnings’’ 
shall include only that part of the remuneration payable to him for 
such week which is in excess of 40 per centum of his weekly benefit 
amount for any week. Such benefits, if not a multiple of $1, shall be 
computed to the next higher multiple of $1. 

(f) DepENDENT’s ALLOWANCE.—In addition to the benefits payable 
under the foregoing subsections of this section, each eligible individual 
who is unemployed in any week shall be paid with respect to such 
week $1 for each dependent relative, but not more than $3 shall be 
paid to an individual as dependent’s allowance with respect to any one 
week of unemployment nor shall any weekly benefit which includes 
a dependent’s allowance be paid in the amount of more than [$30] 
$48. An individual’s number of dependents shall be determined as of 
the day with respect to which he first files a valid claim for benefits 
in any benefit year, and shall be fixed for the duration of such benefit 
year. The dependent’s allowance is not to be taken into consideration 
in calculating the claimant’s total amount of benefits in subsection (d) 
of this section. 

Sec. 10. (a) An individual who has left his most recent work 
voluntarily without good cause, as determined by the Board under 
regulations prescribed by it, shall not be eligible for benefits with 
respect to the week in which such leaving occurred and with respect to 
{not less than four nor more than nine] siz consecutive weeks of 
unemployment which immediately follow such week. [[, as determined 
by the Board in such case according to the seriousness of the case. 
In addition such individual’s total benefit amount shall be reduced in 
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a sum equal to the number of weeks of disqualification multiplied by 
the weekly benefit amount. ] 

(b) An individual who has been discharged for misconduct occurring 
in the course of his most recent work proved to the satisfaction of the 
Board shall not be eligible for benefits with respect to the week in 
which such discharge occurred and for [not less than four nor more 
than nine] weeks of consecutive unemployment immediately follow- 
ing such week. [, as determined by the Board in such case according 
to the seriousness of the misconduct. In addition such individual’s 
total benefit amount shall be reduced in a sum equal to the number 
of weeks of disqualification multiplied by his weekly benefit amount.] 

(c) If any individual otherwise eligible for benefits fails, without 
good cause as determined by the Board under regulations prescribed 
by it, either to apply for new work found by the Board to be suitable 
when notified by any employment office or to accept any suitable 
work when offered to him by any employment office, his union hiring 
hall, or any employer direct, he shall not be eligible for benefits with 
respect to the week in which such failure occurred and with respect 
to [mot less than four nor more than nine] the siz consecutive weeks 
of unemployment which immediately follow such week. [as deter- 
mined by the Board in such case according to the seriousness of the 
refusal. In addition such individual’s total benefit amount shall be 
reduced in a sum equal to the rumber of weeks of disqualification 
multiplied by the weekly benefit amount.] In determining whether 
or not work is suitable within the meaning of this subsection the 
Board shall consider (1) the physical fitness and prior training, experi- 
ence and earnings of the individual, (2) the distance of the place of 
work from the individual’s place of residence, and (3) the risk involved 
as to health, safety, or morals. 
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Senator Morse. I might say this, as an aid to the people that are 
going to testify on this legislation, that the 1958 report is this com- 
mittee’s last word on the subject, although there has been some change 
of personnel on the committee. I would say it is the practice in the 
Senate to give presumptive value to past reports and past action taken 
by the committee. 

Therefore I think it is fair for me to say that we proceed this morn- 
ing with the bill of 1958 and the committee report of 1958 as the prima 
facie case of the committee in support of the principle of unemployment 
insurance in the District of Columbia. If you will check the Congres- 
sional Record of August 1958, you will find that the committee’s 
report stood up in debate, and that the bill recommended by the com- 
mittee was adopted by the Senate on the basis, in my judgment, of the 
data and evidence and arguments in support of the bill presented in 
that committee report. 

It will be helpful to me as chairman of this sub-committee if those 
who are advocating a less favorable bill than the bill passed by the 
committee in 1958, to direct their rebuttal to that committee report of 
1958. 

With those introductory remarks, which I made in the hope that 
they might be helpful in guiding witnesses—because as a lawyer | 
always like to know if the court has any predelictions or preconceived 
notions about the issues before the court when I am trying a case, and 
it is only fair for you to know that these are my views—I have done, I 
feel, this morning what more chairmen and more subcommittees ought 
to do at the beginning of a hearing, in fairness to the people that are 

oing to testify before the committee. It is definitely understood that 
or years and years I have not only been a strong supporter of the 
whole philosophy of unemployment insurance benefits, but am one 
of those that feel we have been guilty of too much parsimony in the 
application of those principles. 

The chairman has received a letter from the Washington Board of 
Trade dated February 10, 1960, calling attention to certain errors in 
their bill, and requesting that these corrections be made, which will 
be done. It reads: 

One of the provisions contained in S. 2897, the bill presented by this organiza- 
tion, was that of reducing the present ratio of each employer’s reserve fund to his 
payrolls by 0.3 percent. 

Due to an error this percentage was not adhered to. We wish to call your 
attention to the fact that on page 4, items (D), (E), and (F) should read as follows. 


The corrections will be made in the bill, and the committee will con- 
sider the bill submitted by the Board of Trade as corrected by the 
letter of February 10. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


THe Metrropo.titaN WASHINGTON BoarRpD oF TRADE, 
Washington, D.C., February 10, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: One of the provisions contained in 8S. 2897, the bill presented 
by this organization, was that of reducing the present ratio of each employer’s 
reserve fund to his payrolls by 0.3 percent. 

Due to an error this percentage was not adhered to. We wish to call your 
attention to the fact that on page 4, items (D), (E), and (F) should read as 
follows: 

“(D) 1 per centum if such reserve equals or exceeds 1.6 per centum but 
is less than 2.6 per centum of his average annual payroll; 
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‘“(E) 0.5 per centum if such reserve equals or exceeds 2.6 per centum but 
is less than 3.1 per centum of his average payroll; 
“(F) 0.1 per centum if such reserve equals or exceeds 3.1 per centum of 
his average annual payroll.” 
Thanking you, 
WituraM H. Press. 


Senator Morse. The first witness this morning will be Mr. Robert 
Kneipp, Assistant Corporation Counsel, District of Columbia. 

We are always glad to have you, Mr. Kneipp. You may proceed 
in your Own way. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT F. KNEIPP, ASSISTANT CORPORATION 
COUNSEL, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Knerpp. Iam Robert F. Kneipp, Assistant Corporation Coun- 
sel, appearing on behalf of Commissioner McLaughlin. 

I should like to say at the outset that Commissioner McLaughlin 
hoped to be present here today to make a statement. At the last 
minute, however, he was informed by the State Department that he 
was expected to be a member of a welcoming committee, and for that 
reason was unable to be present. 

Senator Morse. I send a message to Mr. McLaughlin that while 
it would be desirable to hear from him personally, as is always the 
case, I recognize the high competency of the substitute. I am very 
glad to have you substitute for him, and you should know that in his 
usual generosity the Commissioner would probably say you know 
more about it anyway. 

Mr. Knerpp. Thank you, sir. 

However, I should like to limit my remarks only to a very general 
statement on the position of the Commissioners on the four bills that 
have been introduced in the present Congress, and then defer to 
Mr. Lickey, the Director of the Unemployment Compensation Board. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Kneipp, in view of that statement, would 
you like to have me insert in the record at this point the letter that 
we received under date of February 10 from Commissioner Me- 
Laughlin setting forth the position of the Board of Commissioners? 

Mr. Knerpp. Yes, Mr. Chairman. That is on S. 2988. And if I 
may take the bills in reverse numerical order—— 

Senator Morse. We will insert the other letters, too. We also have 
a letter from Mr. McLaughlin on behalf of the Commissioners dealing 
with S. 2987, dated February 9; one from him on 8. 1074, dated July 
30, 1959; one from him on 8. 2407, dated July 9, 1959; and one from 
him on S. 2988, dated February 10, 1960. Those four letters, and 
also a letter from Mr. Lickey, dated July 27, 1959, will be inserted in 
the record at this point. 

This series of letters sets forth the official position of the Board of 
Commissioners in written form on the legislation pending before the 
committee. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 

FEBRUARY 9, 1960. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 


Chairman, Committee on the District of Columbia, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Biste: The Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
have for report 8. 2987, 86th Congress, a bill to amend the District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Act, as amended. 
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The Commissioners recommend against the enactment of 8. 2987 for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

(1) The bill establishes a maximum weekly benefit amount of $36. The Presi- 
dent in his 1960 Economic Report has recommended that the maximum weekly 
unemployment benefit in the States and in the District of Columbia be set at a 
level where the great majority of covered workers would be eligible for payments 
equal to at least one-half of their regular earnings. A maximum of $36 would 
allow only 50 percent of the covered workers to receive one-half of their average 
weekly wage in benefits, and the Commissioners believe that such a maximum 
weekly benefit fails to meet the recommendation of the President and the needs 
of the community. In this connection, the Commissioners are recommending to 
the Congress, with respect to a bill (S. 2988) sponsored by them, that legislation 
be enacted to provide for a maximum weekly benefit amount which would vary 
from year to year depending upon the average wage of covered workers in the 
District of Columbia, so as to permit an automatic adjustment of the maximum 
weekly benefit every year in accordance with changes in wages. In view of the 
foregoing, the Commissioners oppose the establishment of a flat maximum weekly 
benefit. 

(2) The bill establishes a formula for crediting to employers’ accounts the en- 
tire interest credited to the District unemployment fund by the Treasury each 
year. This would allow employers currently in business to obtain credit for the 
interest earned by the reserves of employers now out of business, and this is not 
believed to be sound. The Commissioners realize that employers currently active 
have received no credit for interest earned by their deposits prior to 1955, but 
they do not believe it desirable to credit their accounts with interest earned by 
other employers’ funds. In addition, the proposed change would cause adminis- 
trative problems and incur additional expenses in carrying it out. 

(3) The bill reduces the requirements for reduced rates in amounts varying 
from three-tenths of 1 percent in some steps to as high as eight-tenths of 1 per- 
cent in another step. The Commissioners are informed that this provision was 
intended to reduce each rate step by three-tenths of 1 percent. Such a reduc- 
tion appears to be too great at a time when benefits are also being increased. 

(4) The bill contains a provision to prevent individuals who have voluntarily 
retired from employment to draw a retirement to which the employer has con- 
tributed, from using, in the computation of a claim for benefits, wages paid to 
them by such employer prior to retirement. In this connection, individuals who 
have been separated from employment because of a company rule as to maxi- 
mum age or pursuant to a union-employer agreement as to maximum age are con- 
sidered as having voluntarily left their employment. The Commissioners do not 
believe that such individuals should be barred from drawing benefits if they are 
in the labor market, are able to work, and are seeking work. 

As the Commissioners have indicated, they do not favor the enactment of this 
bill. Instead the Commissioners prefer that the Congress enact S. 2988, which 
the Commissioners believe will provide for an improvement in unemployment 
compensation benefits. 

Time does not permit ascertainment of the views of the Bureau of the Budget 
as to the relationship of this report to the program of the President. 

Your very sincerely, 
Ropert E. McLavuGuHuin, 
President, Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia. 


Juty 30, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 


Chairman, Committee on the District of Columbia, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Senator Brsie: The Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
have for report 8S. 1074, 86th Congress, a bill to amend the District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Act, as amended. 

The Commissioners recommend against the enactment of this bill for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

(1) The bill establishes a maximum weekly benefit which would vary from 
year to year depending upon the average wage of covered workers as weighted by 
wages of individuals in the Federal Government in the District of Columbia. At 
the present time the bill would establish a maximum weekly benefit at least in the 
amount of $66—more than 100 percent higher than the $30 maximum provided 
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by existing law. Such an amendment would be greatly out of line with the maxi- 
mum weekly benefit amounts in the States, particularly in the neighboring States 
of Maryland and Virginia, and accordingly the Commissioners are opposed to any 
such increase. 

(2) The bill establishes a uniform duration of 39 weeks of benefits for all eligible 
claimants. A duration of this amount in good times might tend to encourage 
malingering, and exceeds by 3 weeks the normal maximum duration in every 
State but Oklahoma, which permits some individuals, in the top benefit bracket, 
to draw 39 weeks of benefits. At the present time, only one State has a duration 
of as many as 36 weeks, one has 34 weeks, one has 32 weeks, three have 30 weeks, 
one has 28 weeks, and the remaining States vary from 26 weeks down to 16 weeks. 
Certain States by special temporary legislation have provided for a duration of 
as many as 39 weeks; while four other States have provided for a duration of 39 
weeks, and one State for a duration of 34 weeks, if unemployment reaches certain 
specified levels, but as noted above, the normal maximum duration of any State 
does not exceed 36 weeks, with the exception of Oklahoma. 

(3) The bill provides for a flat 6-week disqualification, without cancellation of 
benefits. The Commissioners believe, however, that if benefits are increased 
both as to maximum weekly benefit amount and as to the duration of benefits, 
there should be no change in the disqualification provisions of the act. The 
Commissioners feel that the District Unemployment Compensation Board should 
retain its discretion in the disqualification area so that all individuals who may 
be disqualified are not given the same “rubber stamp’’ disqualification for the 
same period of time. The Commissioners believe that individuals who are guilty 
of minor misconduct should not be disqualified for the same period of time as 
individuals who have been guilty of gross misconduct. Survey of the disqualifica- 
tions imposed by the Board shows that the average length of disqualification has 
been approximately 5.5 weeks, which is less than the disqualification period 
provided in the bill. This experience seems to indicate that the Board has not 
abused its discretion in the disqualification field, and that there is no need for 
change at this time. 

(4) A study of the costs of this bill indicates that on the basis of the 1957 
unemployment load, the bill would have cost $2,675,000 in addition to the 
$4,641,000 actually paid out. For the year 1958, the figures are $3,800,000 and 
$6,697,000, respectively, but it should be noted that unemployment during 1958 
was abnormally high. However, whether unemployment is normal or abnormal, 
the percentage of increase in cost appears to be too great. 

The bill contains a number of errors which should be corrected in the event it is 
enacted, as follows: 

Page 1, lines 10 and 11, and page 2, lines 1, 7, 8, 9, 11, and 16, strike “earnings” 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘“‘wages’’. 

Page 2, line 17, strike “‘section 1(d)’’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘“‘section 1(e)’’ 

Page 3, lines 3, 9, and 11, strike ‘“‘earned’’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘received’’. 

Page 5, line 9, strike “July 1, 1959” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘October 1, 1959”. 

The last suggested change has the effect of making the bill, if enacted, effective 
at the beginning of a quarter, and would eliminate retroactivity. 

As the Commissioners have indicated, they do not favor the enactment of the 
bill. Instead, the Commissioners prefer that the Congress enact 8S. 2407, which 
the Commissioners believe will provide for an improvement in unemployment 
compensation benefits, without at the same time placing the business interests in 
the District of Columbia at a disadvantage. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised the Commissioners as follows: 

“While there is no objection to the submission of your report to the Congress, 
you are advised that the Bureau of the Budget believes that a uniform disqualifica- 
tion period of 6 weeks, without cancellation of benefits, is preferable to the present 
stringent disqualification provisions in the District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Act.” 

Yours very sincerely, 
Ropert E. McLavuGutin, 
President, Board of Commissioners, D.C. 
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JuLy 9, 1959. 
Hon. Ricnarp M. Nixon, 
President, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. PreEsipEent: The Commissioners of the District of Columbia have 
the honor to submit herewith a draft of a bill to amend the District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Act, as amended. 

The first section of the bill provides that any employer may make voluntary 
contributions to his unemployment compensation account at any time. In the 
event these voluntary contributions are made within 30 days of the mailing of 
his rate notice for a calendar year, his rate may be redetermined, based upon the 
money voluntarily contributed by him. The Commissioners are informed that 
this provision is desired by the employers of the District of Columbia and will not 
seriously affect the Board’s income nor its administrative costs. Similar pro- 
visions are now law in a number of States. 

Section 2 amends the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act 
in such manner as to move in the direction of the recommendation of the President 
in his 1959 Economic Report that the maximum weekly unemployment benefit 
in the States and in the District of Columbia be set at a level where the majority 
of covered workers will be eligible for payments equal to at least one-half of their 
regular earnings. The rapid rise in wages since 1954, when the present $30 
weekly maximum benefit was enacted for the District of Columbia, makes it 
imperative that the weekly maximum benefit be increased if the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act is to provide benefits reasonably 
related to the present wage levels. In 1954, when the maximum weekly benefit 
amount of $30 was established, the average weekly wage in covered employment 
in the District was $68. Today, $30 is approximately 36 percent of the average 
weekly wage for private employment in the District of Columbia, estimated at 
around $84 per week. 

As a result of the lag in benefits, too many unemployed persons receive less 
than 50 percent of the weekly wages they received when employed. The present 
$30 maximum allows only 36 percent of the covered workers to receive one-half 
their average weekly wage in benefits. It is estimated that a $40 maximum 
would provide 52 percent of the covered workers with benefits of at least one-half 
their average weekly wage, and, accordingly, the Commissioners believe that the 
weekly maximum unemployment benefit for covered workers in the District of 
Columbia should be established at $40. 

An increase in the maximum benefit in line with rising wages and living 
standards is necessary not only to assure an adequate benefit to the worker for 
loss of earnings, but also to assist the whole community, through maintaining the 
purchasing power of the unemployed. Where compensation is inadequate to 
permit a minimum standard of living, many claimants are forced to supplement 
their benefits through private charities or local public relief sources. These 
costs, which should properly be borne by the unemployment compensation fund, 
are thus charged to public and private assistance funds, the cost of which are 
paid by the public and the general taxpayer. 

The District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act presently provides 
for a variable duration of 26 weeks of unemployment benefits, but such benefits 
may not exceed one-third of the base period wages. The proposed amendment of 
section 7(d) of the act is designed to afford all eligible claimants a uniform dura- 
tion of 26 weeks of benefits in any benefit year, as recommended by the President 
in his 1959 Economic Report. Coupled with the amendment providing for 26 
weeks uniform duration of unemployment benefits is a proposed amendment of 
section 7(c) of the act, adding thereto a “two step-back’’ provision designed to 
eliminate fringe individuals who are now being paid benefits for a limited period 
of time, so that only individuals who are substantially attached to the labor 
market will be eligible to receive benefits. 

An additional paragraph has been added to section 7 of the act to prevent 
individuals who have received benefits in one benefit year from drawing benefits 
in a second benefit year without additional work subsequent to their separation 
from work prior to the filing of their first claim and establishment of their first 
benefit year. 

Finally, the bill amends subsection (f) of section 7 by inserting the figure 
“$40” in lieu of the figure ‘‘$30’’. 
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It is estimated that the increased benefits provided by this bill will result in an 
overall average annual increase in the cost of unemployment insurance benefits of 
about $1 million, or 24 percent of the estimated average cost rate under the present 
law. The District’s unemployment insurance reserve funds are fully adequate 
to meet this increased cost without any need for an increase in current tax income. 

The Commissioners have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection on the part of that office to submission of this draft of bill to the 
Congress. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Rosert E. McLAvuGHuIn, 
President, Board of Commissioners, D.C. 


Freprvuary 10, 1960. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Chairman, Committee on the District of Columbia, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Senator Bisite: The Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
have for report S. 2988, 86th Congress, a bill to amend the District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Act, as amended. 

The first section of S. 2988 adds to the first section of the act a new definition 
for “insured work,’’ made necessary by a change accomplished by a later section 
of the bill in regard to the maximum weekly benefit amount. 

The second section of the bill amends section 3(c)(8)(i) of the act to reduce the 
requirements for reduced rates in each step by one-tenth of 1 percent. The 
Commissioners are informed that this provision is desired by the employers of 
the District of Columbia to keep the unemployment compensation fund created 
by section 2(a) of the act from continually increasing. 

The third section of the bill amends section 3(c)(8) of the act to provide that 
any employer may make voluntary contributions to his unemployment compen- 
sation account at any time. In the event these voluntary contributions are made 
within 30 days of the mailing of his rate notice for a calendar year and not more 
than 120 days after the commencement of the year, his rate may be redetermined 
based upon the money voluntarily contributed by him. The Commissioners are 
informed that this provision is desired by the employers of the District of Colum- 
bia, and will not seriously affect the Board’s income nor its administrative costs. 
Similar provisions are now law in a number of States. 

Section 4 amends subsections (b) and (c) of section 7 of the District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Act in such manner as to move in the direction of 
the recommendation of the President in his ‘(1960 Economic Report” that the 
maximum weekly unemployment benefit in the States and in the District of 
Columbia be set at a level where the great majority of covered workers will be 
eligible for payments equal to at least one-half of their regular earnings. The 
rapid rise in wages since 1954, when the present $30 weekly maximum benefit was 
enacted for the District of Columbia, makes it imperative that the weekly maxi- 
mum benefit be increased if the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act is to provide benefits reasonably related to the present wage levels. In 
1954, when the maximum weekly benefit amount of $30 was established, the 
average weekly wage in covered employment in the District was $68. Today, 
$30 is approximately 34% percent of the average weekly wage for private employ- 
ment in the District of Columbia, estimated at $87 per week. 

As a result of the lag in benefits, too many unemployed persons receive less than 
50 percent of the weekly wages they received when employed. The present $30 
maximum allows only 35 percent of the covered workers to receive one-half their 
average weekly wage in benefits. 

An increase in the maximum benefit in line with rising wages and living, stand- 
ards is necessary not only to assure an adequate benefit to the worker for loss of 
earnings, but also to assist the whole community, through maintaining the 
purchasing power of the unemployed. Where compensation is inadequate to 
permit a minimum standard of living, many claimants are forced to supplement 
their benefits through private charities or local public relief sources. These costs, 
which should properly be borne by the unemployment compensation fund, are 
thus charged to public and private assistance funds, the cost of which are paid 
by the public and the general taxpayer. 

The proposed amendment of subsection (b) of section 7 of the act provides that 
for each calendar year the maximum weekly benefit amount will be 50 percent of 
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the average wage of covered workers in the District of Columbia. Thus, a new 
maximum weekly benefit amount would be established annually in accordance 
with the economic situation without the necessity of legislation. If this provision 
were presently effective the maximum weekly benefit amount would be $44. 

The proposed amendment of subsection (c) of section 7 of the act establishes 
the qualifications required of a person, insofar as the wages received during his 
former employment are concerned. In order to eliminate fringe individuals who 
are now being paid benefits for a limited period of time, the subsection contains a 
provision permitting an individual who has received wages within $70 of the qual- 
ifying amount to be eligible for benefits of $1 or $2 less per week, but individuals 
who have not received wages within $70 of the qualifying amount would not be 
eligible to receive any benefits. 

An additional paragraph has been added to subsection (c) of section 7 of the 
act to prevent individuals who have received benefits in one benefit year from 
drawing benefits in a second benefit year without additional work subsequent to 
their separation from work prior to the filing of their first claim and establishment 
of their first benefit year. 

At the present time it is difficult to determine whether elderly individuals who 
have voluntarily retired are in the labor market and seeking employment. 
Accordingly, the bill adds a provision to subsection (c) of section 7 of the act to 
prevent individuals who have voluntarily retired from employment to draw a 
retirement to which the employer has contributed, from using wages paid them, 
by such employer prior to retirement, in the computation of a claim for benefits. 
In order to avoid a possible misunderstanding as to the meaning of this provision, 
the Commissioners suggest certain clarifying changes. In lines 14 and 15 on 
page 6, the word “‘and”’ should be substituted for the phrase ‘‘to retire or’’, while 
in line 21 on the same page, the phrase ‘‘or employers’’ should be inserted immedi- 
ately after the word ‘‘employer’’. 

The District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act presently provides 
for a variable duration of 26 weeks of unemployment benefits, but such benefits 
may not exceed 334% of the base period wages. The proposed amendment of 
section 7(d) substitutes a 50% limitation for the 3344% limitation now contained 
in the Act. This provision has the result of permitting a larger number of indi- 
viduals to receive 26 weeks of unemployment benefits than is presently the case 
under the existing 334% limitation. 

Finally, the bill amends subsection (f) of section 7 by inserting the words ‘‘the 
established maximum benefit amount”’ for the figure ‘‘$30”. This change is neces- 
sary because the maximum benefit amount might vary from year to year. 

It is estimated that the increased benefits provided by this bill will result in an 
overall average annual increase in the cost of unemployment insurance benefits of 
about $1 million. The District’s unemployment insurance reserve funds are fully 
adequate to meet this increased cost without any need for an increase in current 
tax income. 

In the belief that 5. 2988 will be of great benefit to the community, the Commis- 
sioners strongly urge the enactment of the bill. 

The Commissioners have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection on the part of that office to submission of this report to the Congress. 

Yours very sincerely, 
RoBert E. McLAvuGHLInN, 
President, Board of Commissioners, D. of C. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE District oF CoLUMBIA, 
District UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BoaRp, 
Washington, D.C., July 27, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator BisieE: Reference is made to your letter of July 22, 1959, 
requesting my comments on S. 1074 and 8S. 2407. 

The District Unemployment Compensation Board, the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, and I collaborated in the preparation of a report on S. 1074 
which you will receive in the near future from the Commissioners. This report 
will express my position on that bill. 
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The same group collaborated in the preparation of the letter of transmittal of 
July 9, 1959, from the Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia, to the 
President of the Senate. That letter substantially represents my position on 
S. 2407. Since the preparation of 8S. 2407 the desirability of two minor changes 
have come to my attention. I recommend the following changes: 

Page 2, line 6, after word ‘‘year’’ and before “‘colon’’ insert ‘‘and not later than 
120 days after the commencement of such year’’. 

Page 3, line 11, strike out the words “with base period employers’’. 

Page 3, line 17, after the word ‘“‘remuneration’’ and before the word “‘in’’ insert 
“for personal services, whether or not such services were performed in employ- 
ment as defined in this act,’’. 

The first of the above changes is suggested to conform with Federal standards. 
The second of the above changes is included for simplification and to make more 
stringent the provision preventing individuals from drawing claims for 2 successive 
years without substantial work, and the third of the above changes is included 
for clarification. 

When S. 2407 was submitted to the Bureau of the Budget in draft form for 
clearance it contained an additional provision which prevented individuals from 
drawing unemployment insurance after voluntarily retiring from gainful employ- 
ment to draw retirement. Because of an objection by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare this provision was eliminated. We are presently nego- 
tiating with that Department and hope to redraft this provision to their satis- 
faction. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epaar L. Lickey. 

Mr. Knerpp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I should like to explain, if I may, that S. 2988, introduced by 
Senator Bible, represents the Commissioner’s best and latest thinking 
on the matter of unemployment compensation. That bill is designed 
to replace the bill that was introduced at the last session of Congress, 
S. 2407. 

Senator Morse. May I interrupt good naturedly to say that I love 
that phrase of yours, “latest thinking.’”’ These letters show a gradual 
change in viewpoint by the Commissioners, which demonstrates that 
they too change their minds as more facts are presented to them. 

Mr. Knerpp. Yes, sir. So to proceed, sir, the Commissioners have 
stated that they object to what is known as the Board of Trade bill, 
S. 2987, for the reason set forth in the report which the chairman has 
inserted in the record. And they have also objected to the enactment 
of S. 1074 for the reason set forth in the report last year. 

If I may, sir, I would like to defer to Mr. Lickey for technical 
discussion of these bills. 

Senator Morse. We are delighted to have Mr. Lickey with us. 


STATEMENT OF EDGAR L. LICKEY, DIRECTOR, DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BOARD, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY MR. LOUIS MACKALL, JR. 


Mr. Lickry. My name is Edgar L. Lickey. I am Director of the 
Unemployment Compensation Board. With me is Mr. Louis Mackall, 
Jr., who is the attorney for the Board. 

Senator Morse. We are glad to have you both. 

Mr. Lickxey. In comparing the bills before the committee I thought 
that we would take each position and go through them one at a time. 

First, the maximum weekly benefit amount. The present law has a 
maximum of $30. S. 1074 sets the maximum at 66% percent, or 60.7 
percent, or $69 a week. S. 2407 sets the maximum at $40 a week. 
5. 2987 sets the maximum at $30 a week. S. 2988 sets the maximum 
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at 50 percent of the average wage for covered workers in the District 
of Columbia, or $44, the present average wage being about $87. 

On the duration factor, the present low is a 26-week duration, or 
one-third of the base period earnings, whichever is the lesser. 

S. 1074 has a uniform duration of 39 weeks. S. 2407 has a uniform 
duration of 26 weeks. S. 2987 has a 26-week variable with one-third 
of the base period earnings. S. 2988 has a 26-week variable duration 
with 50 percent of earnings in the base period, whichever is lesser. 

The next provision we commonly refer to as the double dip. That 
means that a man can file two claims on one period of unemployment. 
We figure unemployment compensation on a year’s employment 
known as the base period, which is the first four out of the last five 
completed calendar quarters. So it means that a man can become 
unemployed and immediately file one claim, and he can exhaust that. 
After the 52-week period is over, he can file a second claim and still 
have two quarters’ earnings and qualify on his second claim without 
any intervening employment. S. 1074 has no provision to cut out 
this double dip. S. 2407 and S. 2987 and S. 2988 all require that he 
would have to earn at least 10 times his weekly benefit amount in 
order to qualify on a second claim. Actually this isn’t very much, it 
is only about 5 weeks’ work. 

The disqualification provisions: The present law has the variables in 
the qualifications of 5 to 10 weeks, with a cancellation of benefits. 
S. 1074 provides for 1 plus 6 with no cancellation. S. 2407, S. 2987, 
and S. 2988 provide for 5 to 10 weeks, with the cancellation of benefits. 

Voluntary retirees: Under the present law the man voluntarily 
retires, and if he meets all of the other eligibility requirements, he 
can file a claim and draw benefits. 

We have no provision in the law to prevent him from drawing it. 
The same is true of S. 1074 and S. 2407. 5S. 2987 would require, or 
rather would prohibit a man from receiving unemployment compensa- 
tion if he had voluntarily retired. 

In addition, S. 2987 would prohibit a man from drawing unemploy- 
ment compensation if his retirement was due to a company rule or 
union agreement. And S. 2988 would eliminate voluntary retirees, 
but these people who retire because of the company rule or the union 
agreement would have been considered to have retired involuntarily. 

There is a provision for lowering the reserve ratio step requirements 
under experience ratings. Under the experience rating law, we 
determine rates each year, based on a reserve ratio formula. We 
have a provision in the present law. S. 1074 has no provision. 
S. 2407 has no provision. S. 2987 would lower each step by three- 
tenths of 1 percent. S. 2988 would lower each step by one-tenth of 
1 percent. 

Under the qualifying provisions, the present law has what is known 
as an unlimited step-back. S. 1074. S. 2987. and S. 2988 all limit: it 
to two step-backs. 

In S. 2988 there is a new definition for insured work, on line 7 of 
page 1. This was included because of the concept of determining 
maximum weekly benefit amount as a percentage of average weekly 
wage. We think this is highly desirable in order that the maximum 
benefit amount can be determined each year based on the average 
weekly wage at that time, and if wages go up, then benefits could go 
up each year without additional legislation. 
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Also the following change should be made in S. 2988, page 6, lines 
14 and 15, the words “‘to retire or’ should be replaced by the word 
“and”; and in line 21, after the word “employer” insert ‘‘or employ- 
ers.” 
That, I believe, completes our comments on the bills before you. 
Senator Morse. That will be very helpful. 

Do you have anything to add, Mr. Mackall? 

Mr. Mackatt. No, sir. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much. 


The next witness will be Mr. Walter Mason, legislative representa- 
tive, AFL-CIO. 


STATEMENTS OF WALTER J. MASON, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE; ACCOMPANIED BY RAYMOND MUNTS, ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY, AFL-CIO; 
AND J. C. TURNER, PRESIDENT, GREATER WASHINGTON CEN- 
TRAL LABOR COUNCIL, AFL-CIO 


Senator Morsge. Mr. Mason, we will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Mason. Mr. Chairman, my name is Walter J. Mason, legisla- 
tive representative, American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 

I appear here today on behalf of the AFL-CIO and I am accom- 
panied by Raymond Munts, assistant director of the department of 
social security, AFL-CIO. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present our views on S. 1074 
introduced by Senator Morse, and S. 2407, S. 2987, and S. 2988 
introduced by Senator Bible by request. These bills amend the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act. 

I should state at the outset that we stand unqualifiedly in support 
of S. 1074. The provisions of this bill would more adequately protect 
the unemployed and realize the goals urged on Congress by the 
President. 

In his 1960 Economic Report, the President requested legislation 
to bring the provisions of the District of Columbia law “‘up to the 
standard recommended for all States.”” These recommendations 
which he has reiterated year after year since 1954, are that the 
maximum benefit amount should be high enough so that the great 
majority of claimants will receive a benefit at least half their lost wage, 
and that all claimants should be entitled to at least 26 weeks of Cena 
if they maintain their eligibility and are unable to find employment 
in that time. 

Benefit levels in the District have not been increased since 1954. 
Other States excepting Hawaii and—I had New New York in there, 
Mr. Chairman, but I understand that they have not met the recom- 
mendations here. So I crossed that out. But at least they have im- 

roved benefit levels several tithes since then. The unemployed in the 
istrict, on the other hand, depend on a static law that badly needs 
overhauling if it is to provide the protection originally intended. 


AVERAGE AND MAXIMUM BENEFIT LEVELS 


The average weekly benefit level in the District in 1958 was only 
$26; about $5 lower than the national average. 
Senator Morse. You mean in 1958? 
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Mr. Mason. No. Since then I have learned that the average for 
1959 is approximately $27, so I am making that correction. 

The main reason for this low average benefit is the very restrictive 
maximum benefit amount which allows no beneficiary more than $30. 
Only four States have maximum benefit amounts lower than $30. 

The fundamental principle of unemployment insurance is that the 
benefit should be a fixed proportion of the worker’s lost wage. The 
original intent was to provide all but the highest paid workers a weekly 
benefit of at least half their own individual lost weekly wage. In the 
District this half-wage principle is recognized by a benefit formula 
providing a weekly benefit amount of one twenty-third of the claim- 
ant’s high quarter earnings, subject to a specified maximum amount. 
The problem is that the low maximum amount prevents the half-pay 
principle from cuenoieng except for a minority of claimants. 

We support S. 1074 for the following reasons: 

1. It sets the maximum benefit as a percentage of average weekly 
wages in the District. This would be a great step forward over the 
previous practice of setting the maximum at a fixed dollar amount. 
Congress is too busy to analyze wage movements and set a new ap- 
propriate maximum every year. In 1946, Congress set the maximum 
at $20, and Congress couldn’t get to it again until 1954 when the maxi- 
mum was raised to $30, where it still stands. 

As everywhere else, wages in the District historically have risen, 
and only by expressing the maximum as a percentage of the average 
weekly wage is it possible to prevent the maximum from lagging 
behind during these intervals. Administrative determination of the 
actual dollar amount within the framework of a statutory percentage 
has worked well in Utah and Wyoming for 3 years and has also been 
applied in Wisconsin, Colorado, Kansas, and Vermont as of their 
last legislative sessions. 

It is obvious that a formula which would express the intent of the 
Congress, so that an appropriate maximum could be established each 

ear without further Salata would give District workers their 

est. protection. 

2. It sets the maximum at 66% percent of average weekly wages 
in the District. The Department of Labor has informed us that a 
maximum benefit must be over 60 percent of average weekly wages 
if a great majority of claimants are to receive a benefit of at least 
half their weekly wages. This was the original intent of unemploy- 
ment insurance when it was initially enacted back in 1938. 

But with the present maximum benefit of only $30, the half of 
wages principle operates for relatively few of the unemployed. Only 
2 out of 5 get a benefit of half their wages in the District because of 
the low maximum amount. The President has stated that the 
great majority should receive half of their own wage loss, and this 
would be possible if the maximum would be set at 66% percent of the 
District’s average weekly wage. 

3. This bill, S. 1074, recognizes the fact that a large part of the 
employment in the District is Government employment and would 
include earnings of Government employees in the average weekly 
wages for purposes of setting the maximum. In 1958, the average 
weekly wage of all employees in the District, including those who 
worked for the Federal Government, was right around $100. Apply- 
ing the formula in this bill, the maximum would be at the present 
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time $66, but even with such a maximum benefit amount not a 
single unemployment compensation claimant, not even the lowliest 
clerk or service employee, would be able to draw benefits higher than 
half their own weekly wage (that is one twenty-third of their own 
high quarter earnings). The only people entitled to the maximum 
benefit of $66 would be those earning over $122 a week. Any other 
approach, such as excluding Government employees in the average 
weekly wage determination would automatically cut a great majority 
of Government employees to a benefit of less than half their weekly 
salary. I cannot see why we should have one principle of enemploy- 
ment compensation for private employees and a different one for 
public employees. 

4. We also favor this bill because it recognizes the growing serious- 
ness of long-range unemployment and would provide a duration of 
benefits until the employee could find suitable work, but no longer 
than 39 weeks. From July 1958 to June 1959, the exhaustion ratio 
in the District was 46 percent. In other words, almost 1 out of 
every 2 claimants was cut off from any benefits before he could find 
a job. In this respect, the proportion of claimants exhausting their 
benefits, the District ranks among the five States with the worst 
experience. Congress recognized the need for up to 39 weeks in the 
Temporary Unemployment Compensation Act of 1958, in which the 
District participated, and that experience showed us our true needs, 

5. The bill will go far toward correcting the unfair disqualification 
penalties established in 1954. The present law cancels out benefit 
rights for the disqualification period. Not only are benefits denied 
for a period of weeks, they are subtracted from the total number of 
weeks for which the unemployed worker qualifies. 

This is a double penalty and is a denial of the very purpose of 
unemployment insurance. Instead of penalizing him for his dis- 
qualifying act, we penalize him for the shortage of jobs. A far better 
approach is simply to postpone payment. Since it has been found 
that in a normal labor market it takes about 6 weeks for a worker 
to find a suitable job, such a period is the appropriate penalty length. 

The committee is aware, I believe, that the President specifically 
objected to benefit cancellation in 1954 when he signed the present 
bill. The type of penalties provided in S. 1074 was embodied in 
H.R. 6139 in 1958 and at that time received the approval of the 
Bureau of the Budget as being in accord with the program of the 
President. 

I should like to point out that the Commissioners’ present proposal, 
S. 2988, does nothing to correct double penalties in the present law. 

Since the District’s unemployment tax rates are already among the 
five lowest in the United States, I see no reason for further cutting 
tax rates, as proposed by the Commissioners and the board of trade. 
If we have a high reserve, the reason is in large part the fact that our 
benefit structure is so completely inadequate. 

We are also opposed to the provisions in both S. 2988 and S. 2987 
that deny benefits in the second benefit year unless there are addi- 
tional earnings during the last benefit year. 

Payments in a second benefit year, as provided in the present law, 
have been misnamed “double dip.’’ Actually, there is no second draw- 
ing on the same earnings. The second benefit year credits come from 
the lag period between the base year earnings and the time of the 
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initial claim. These lag period earnings are not counted in the first 
benefit year determination. 

We cannot support either the board of trade or the Commissioners’ 
proposal, since neither in benefits or other provisions do they measure 
up to generally accepted principles of unemployment insurance. 

The time is overdue for improvement in the District of Columbia 
unemployment compensation law. 

I would like to point out that no State takes as long to get around 
to adjustments in unemployment insurance to fit changing cir- 
cumstances as does the Congress in legislating for the District. It 
should be further pointed out that Congress should have no difficulty 
enacting a good unemployment insurance law for the District of 
Columbia. A very modest employer-contribution, a tax rate lower 
even than the national average, can support benefit levels such as 
those recommended in the Morse bill, S. 1074. This is a unique 
opportunity for Congress to provide guidance to the States without 
unduly straining the business costs in the District. 

Here in the District where Congress has the full responsibility for 
the adequacy of unemployment insurance, it will be a sad situation 
indeed if the District 1s ignored at this time. We have confidence, 
however, that this committee is well aware that both justice to employ- 
ees in the Nation’s Capital and timeliness of interest suggest immediate 
enactment of a fair unemployment insurance law for the District of 
Columbia. 

That concludes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mason, before I ask a few questions, I would like to ask if Mr. 
Turner wants to make a statement. 

Mr. Turner. I would like to make a statement. But before that I 
would like to say that there is much unemployment in the District, 
particularly in the building trades, where we estimate that between 
18 and 20 percent of the labor force is unemployed in the metropolitan 
area of the District of Columbia. 

Senator Morse. In the building trades? 

Mr. Turner. In the building trades. 

I would like, with your permission, to introduce for the record some 
of the representatives of the unions that are here. 

May I do that, sir? 

Senator Morse. We will be glad to have them. And if they wish 
to make brief statements, they may do so. 

Mr. Turner. I don’t believe they wish to make statements, but 
they would like to make their presence known. 

I would like for the representatives of the various unions to stand 
and identify themselves for the record. 

Mr. Nicuots. Ernest H. Nichols, Asbestos Workers Local 24. 

Mr. Curtice. Joseph F. Curtice, Ironworkers Local No. 5. 

Mr. Donanvur. James William Donahue, Sheetmetal Local 102. 

Miss DorrmMan. Hattie Dorfman, Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, Local 188. 

Mr. Knorr. James W. Knott, Communication Workers of America, 
Local 2336. 

Mr. Gray. Edmond W. Gray, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 26. 
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Mr. McAtweer. Robert W. McAlwee, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, Local 26. 

Mr. Moran. Robert L. Moran, District Council No. 51, Painters. 

Mr. Moore. Archie B. Moore, Painters District Council No. 51. 

Mr. Evans. Hudnall D. Evans, Communications Workers of 
America, Local 2336. 

Mr. Bove.tio. Charles J. Bovello, Barbers’ Local 239. 

Mr. TrREMENTOZzI. John Trementozzi, International Association of 
Machinists. 

Mr. BorpeEn. Robert Borden, District 67, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. 

Mr. Paumer. Oliver T. Palmer, Local 473, Industrial Workers. 

Mr. Houipen. John R. Holden, Secretary of the Washington Build- 
ing Trades Council. 

Mr. Jackson. Nat Jackson, Business Agent, Carpenters District 
Council. 

Mr. Buacxsurn. B. B. Blackburn, Carpenters District Council. 

Mr. Appe.L. Edgar J. Appel, Financial Secretary, Carpenters Local 
Union 132. 

Mr. CampBe.u. Alex Campbell Business Agent, Carpenters District 
Council. 

Mr. Turner. I think that is about it, Senator. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Turner, I understand that you have intro- 
duced each one of those representatives of the respective unions. | 
want to make it clear on the record that the labor organizations that 
they represent are in support of S. 1074, is that correct? 

Mr. Turner. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Morse. And that you have introduced them also on the 
record this morning to bear out your first argument before this com- 
mittee, that at the present time in the District of Columbia 18 to 20 
percent of the workers in the buildings trades are unemployed. 

Mr. Turner. That is correct. 

Senator Morsr. And you offered this proof by witnesses without 
calling them up to make statements, you have offered them with the 
assurance to this committee that they have knowledge and experience 
as to the degree of unemployment in the District of Columbia at the 
present time? 

Mr. Turner. They do have. And they are here today because 
they recognize that we are now second lowest in the United States 
in terms of our maximum benefit. It is a disgraceful situation in the 
Nation’s Capital that we have this kind of unemployment insurance 
compared to the rest of the country. And they are so upset about it 
that they have come here today to demonstrate to you that the 150 
organizations of workers in the city would like something done about it. 

I would like to read the following statement——— 

Senator Morsg. Before you read it, we are very glad to have their 
names added to this record. And it may be, as we go into executive 
session on this bill, we may need to get from you and from them some 
additional information in answer to the questions of fact that may 
be raised, because all I am interested in is finding out first what the 
facts are about this unemployment situation in the District of Co- 
lumbia in comparison with programs elsewhere, and second, in view 
of that comparative matter, what a fair piece of legislation for the 
District would be. I feel that my bill is fair, or I wouldn’t have intro- 
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duced it in the first place. I don’t know whether you were here in 
the beginning of the hearing this morning when I discussed the pro- 
visions of the compromise bill which was finally agreed upon in 1958 
and adopted by the Senate. We are all aware that you and the others 
would like something much better. So would I. But at least this is 
so much better than what we then had that I felt in all the circum- 
stances it was an equitable compromise. And at the close of your 
testimony, and that of Mr. Munts, if he has a statement to make, 
I propose to ask you and Mr. Munts and Mr. Mason a few questions 
about that compromise with respect to the legislative implications in 
this section. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you, Senator. 

Of course, our statement is supplementary, too. And I think our 
statement, with that of Mr. Mason and Mr. Munts, should really be 
considered as one in terms of the substance of those statements. 

Mr. Turner. My name is J. C. Turner. I am president of the 
Greater Washington Central Labor Council, AFL-CIO. On behalf 
of the working people here in the District, I want to thank the com- 
mittee for the privilege of appearing before you in the interest of a 
better unemployment insurance system. 

It is my hope that you will recommend passage of S. 1074, intro- 
duced by Senator Morse. We in the District are in serious need of 
substantial improvement in unemployment compensation. 

I would like first to give you a brief picture of how the benefit 
amounts have gone downhill over the years. In 1938, our wages were 
low but the maximum benefit was 60 percent of average weekly wages. 
Today, it’s only 30 percent of all wages and salaries (including Fed- 
eral) and 35 percent of average wages excluding Federal employees. 
This is not a record of progress. We are overdue for a change. 

Part of the trouble is that a busy Congress cannot get around often 
enough to take a close look at what’s happening to unemployment 
insurance in the District. For example, Congress set the maximum 
at $20 in 1946 and didn’t get to it again until 1954 when it was raised 
to $30, and in that period of time the relative value of the benefit 
declined considerably because of the way inflation worked on wages 
and prices. And there has been no improvement since 1954 even 
though wages and prices continue to rise. 

We here in the District do not blame the Congress for this because 
there are momentous national issues facing our legislators. But we 
would appreciate it if you would give us, as this bill proposes, a 
maximum benefit amount stated as a percentage of wages in the 
District so that the unemploved here would be protected whether 
or not Congress is able to act on our own unemployment insurance. 
This has been done in six other States. 

When a man is laid off the District law gives him a benefit of about 
half his wage loss or the $30 maximum, whichever is less. Because 
the $30 maximum is so low, three out of five applicants get the maxi- 
mum instead of half theirown weekly wage. By raising the maximum 
to 66% percent of the average weekly wage in the District, only then 
will the great majority of claimants be eligible for a benefit of half 
their own wage. It is pretty hard to cut family expenditures by half, 
and improving our law so that a great majority will get half their 
lost wage seems to me a modest enough request. 
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It has been objected that enactment of this measure would increase 
the employers’ contribution. This is true but it would mean only 0.5 
Eat more in the average annual tax rate. The average tax rate 

eing paid in the District this year is 0.8 percent. With the new 
benefits, the District tax rate might be somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 1.3 percent. Compare this with the nationwide average tax rate 
this year of 1.7 percent. In other words, the higher weekly benefit 
amounts and the low benefit levels in the Morse bill would still leave 
the cost for the District employers at considerably less than the 
national average. 

The low tax rates and the high reserve in the District are due both 
to the low benefit levels and to the relatively steady employment 
experienced in the District. It is crystal clear that the District can 
afford a good law without putting employers here at a disadvantage. 

I have been talking about average tax rates but I think it fair to 
point out that three-fourths of the employers in the District are paying 
only 0.1 percent, that is, one-tenth of 1 percent. 

Now, I know a lot of employers in the District, and, on the whole, 
they are sincere businessmen. They are under pressure to keep costs 
down and it is a human disposition to see if there are any costs that 
can be cut further. But there is a danger in unemployment insurance 
that because employers are paying so little already, they are liable 
to conclude that this tax can be further reduced. All employers in the 
District once paid $90 a year per employee for unemployment insur- 
ance; now three-fourths of them are paying only $12, and only $3 of 
that goes for benefits. Under experience rating in the District, em- 
ployers are being rebated $12 million a year. 

It is for these reasons that I cannot be interested in the financing 
provisions proposed by the board of trade in their S. 2987. By 
crediting interest to individuals’ accounts, reducing tax rates, and 
allowing voluntary contribution for lower rates, they would further 
reduce their cost. Two of these provisions are also embodied in the 
Commissioners’ bill. 

The crediting of interest rate to individual accounts, Senator, is 
something I did not oppose, it would not make much of a burden, but 
when you combine it with all the other provisions that are introduced, 
they together would be most unfair. 

I want to make a few comments on some other provisions in S. 2987 
and 2988. 

First, we are extremely disappointed thet the Commissioners have 
never seen the unfairness of canceling wage credits in penalty dis- 
qualifications, and it is a shortcoming in their proposal that this is not 
corrected. 

Second, both the Commissioners’ bill and the board of trade bill 
oppose any benefits in a second benefit year even though the wage 
credits were earned during the lag period that falls between the original 
base year used to compute benefits and the date of filing. Under our 
law now a man who gets benefits in his second benefit year with no 
intervening employment is not getting a second round on earnings 
already credited. The claimant is not getting something for nothing 
as is sometimes alleged. So there should be no reason for denying 
him benefits for wage credits he has earned. To enact this provision 
will have the effect of reducing the duration of benefits even below 
their already insufficient length. 
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In the third place, we are opposed to denying benefits because of 
pension benefits following voluntary retirement. There are a great 
many people who voluntarily retire because they want a change in 
employment. They are given a pension benefit because they have 
earned it but they wish to seek employment and continue to be in the 
labor force. The law already provides that they should be disqualified 
if they do not search for employment or if they are not able and 
available for suitable work. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a great many former employees of Govern- 
ment and former members of the armed services that might be retired 
at age 55 or 62 who are in the labor market, who want a job, and are 
able to do a job, and are seeking a job. And I see no reason why they 
should be denied unemployment benefits as long as they are in the 
labor market. We have a lot of people who get retired at 55 or 60 
who have done a job which has taxed their health unduly, it has been 
too hard for them. But when they get the opportunity to retire, they 
wait maybe 5 years to get out of that job and to try to get into some 
job that is a little less taxing and a job which they are able to do. 
Still, they are in the labor market. I can’t see any reason why they 
should be denied the benefits when they retire. 

We also have a problem where there are labor-management con- 
tracts. Certainly the employer has something to say about the man- 
datory employment as a part of the retirement program at a given 
age. When that employee retires under such an employer contract, 
I maintain that that is not really a form of voluntary retirement: it 
is a retirement. that is forced because of the labor-management agree- 
ment, which is something that the employer solely agreed to. It is 
not his voluntary action. 

I think those employees, too, ought to receive their unemployment 
benefits when they are retired from their other job even on a pension, 
but are actively seeking another job which they may be able to 
perform. 

In this connection I wish to point out that the board of trade would 
even disqualify people who are compulsorily retired by an age require- 
ment or employer discretion in a negotiated pension plan. It is in- 
structive here to compare the wording in the Commissioners’ bill and 
the board of trade bill. On page 7 of S. 2988, lines 2—7 read: 

“Provided, That for purposes of this subsection an individual who 
is separated from employment because of a company rule as to maxi- 
mum age or pursuant to a union-employer agreement as to maximum 
age shall not be deemed to have left his employment voluntarily.” 

But the same provision in 8. 2987, the board of trade bill, reads 
identically except it says such a person “‘shall be deemed to have left 
his employment voluntarily.” 

In short, the board of trade bill would call voluntarily retired any 
person forced out of a job by virtue of a compulsory retirement clause 
which was probably insisted on by the employer in the first place. I 
would caution the committee that by enacting such a provision they 
will be opening up the whole area of voluntary quits to such subtly 
vicious amendments. 

I am disappointed also that while the Commissioners’ bill of last 
year, S. 2407, provided a uniform 26 weeks’ duration, that they have 
since retreated in their present S. 2988 to a variable duration formula. 

The most serious shortcoming of the Commissioners’ bill is that it 
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does not recognize the vast number of Government employees whose 
earnings should be included for purposes of setting the maximum 
benefit amount. Nor does a maximum set at only 50 percent of aver- 
age weekly wages in private employment allow the great majority a 
benefit of half their own weekly wage loss. 

We are forced to the conclusion that only S. 1074 will meet the 
situation in the District. I wish to thank the committee for allowing 
me to testify for the Greater Washington Central Labor Council. 

May we have about a 2-minute recess, Mr. Chairman, before we 
answer your questions? 

Senator Morse. Yes, sir. 

(A brief recess was taken.) 

Mr. Turner. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Morse. Any one of the three of you may make comments 
on these questions I raise. 

First, I think on page 3 of Mr. Turner’s statement, on the matter of 
retirement—— 

Mr. Turner. Page 3? 

Senator Morse. Page 3 of your statement—let’s consider a couple 
of hypothetical ones “As I understand it you object to any provision 
in an unemployment insurance law that would deny an individual 
who has retired voluntarily and has decided that the particular job 
that he is holding has not been for his health or for any other reason, 
or one who has retired under a compulsory plan, you take the position 
that his retirement benefits, when he gets under a pension plan, should 
not be taken into consideration in determining whether or not he 
should get unemployment insurance benefits provided he wants em- 
ployment and makes himself available to work in a suitable job for 
which he is qualified under the employment insurance law; is that a 
fair statement of your position? 

Mr. Turner. That is the position. And I would say that many 
times the pension is not enough for him to live on. He has to get 
back in the labor market and try to seek another: job. 

Senator Morse. To test your position by a couple of hypotheticals, 
as I understand the philosophical and economic basis for your position, 
here is a very frugal man, and he has saved in the course of 40 years or 
more of hard work a total savings, we will say, worth $40,000. 

And I will take the worst case I can as far as the availability of the 
$40,000 is concerned. He has got it in a savings bank to draw out 
any time he wants to, any amount of it. And he was working for a 
company that had a pension retirement system, and it is compulsory at 

the age of 65 to retire, but he still wants to work. He is one of those 
fellows that says, “If T don’t work, I will die.’ 

He holds himself out for employment. It is your position that the 
unemployment insurance program should apply to him, that he is 
entitled to that as a matter of right, and the fact that he has mtr 
$40,000 just of his own thriftiness and frugality, he should not, 
effect, be penalized for being thrifty, is that your position? 

Mr. Turner. That is my position, sir. 

But I would also like Mr. Munts to comment on that. 

Mr. Mounts. Mr. Chairman, take your same example. The 
question, as you indicate, of $40, 000 in the bank, has absolutely 
nothing to do with it. We don’t deny unemployment i insurance to a 
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man aged 45 who may have $1,000 in the bank as long as he is actively 
in the labor market——— 

Senator Morse. I don’t like to have you steal all my hypotheticals, 
but go ahead. 

Mr. Munts. Perhaps I am just leading up to an opportunity to 
make a point here. But it is very clear in the whole unemployment 
program that we want the criteria of need uninvolved. In other 
words, we want it paid as a matter of right alone. 

Now, I will say this, that it is frequently overlooked that there is in 
the present law a requirement that a man who voluntarily retires from 
the labor market cannot draw unemployment insurance. If a man is 

oing to retire from work, retire in the real sense of removing himself 
ers the search for employment, he is already ineligible under the 
resent law. 

The point we are making is that, because a man wants to leave a job 
that he has been in for a long time, it does not mean that he is voluntar- 
ily withdrawing from the entire labor market. 

Senator Morse. We have at the present time in the law, do we not, 
Mr. Munts, three tests for compensation: (1) he must be registered 
for work; (2) he must be physically able to work; and (3) he must be 
available for work. 

Now, our theory is that he meets these three tests and qualifies for 
unemployment benefits. Well, let’s take—I was going to give you 
another hypothetical. I will just dispose of it myself quickly. 

Suppose a man inherits $40,000. He hasn’t earned it, but he 
inherits it, and has it in the bank. It doesn’t make any difference how 
he got the $40,000, your point is that he is entitled to insurance 
benefits as a matter of right irrespective of what his estate may be 
worth. 

Let’s deal with this phrase ‘‘as a matter of right.’’ Is it the position 
of labor that the existence of unemployment insurance benefit laws 
and the contributions that employees are required in many juris- 
dictions to pay into this program, that that is one of the factors 
which always influences, around the collective bargaining table, the 
final agreement on wages. 

Has not labor recognized that this is a collective bargaining factor? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, I think it certainly has. 

Senator Morse. Is it your position that because it is a factor in 
collective bargaining in influencing the settlement that you are able to 
agree upon, that then it is fair to consider unemployment insurance— 
the right to unemployment insurance benefits—as a right that really 
has been earned in a sense by labor in collective bargaining negotiations 
over wages, because very frequently in the practicalities of the situa- 
tion concessions are made, and because of the fact that certain benefits 
flow to the workers under unemployment insurance benefits, work- 
men’s compensation disability laws, and the like? 

Mr. Turner. It is a deferred payment of wages. And of course, 
it indicates, in collective bargaining it is a package deal. What you 
yet in pension is taken from wages. As a matter of fact, in some of the 
ocal pension agreements of some of the building trade unions here in 
the city, the money is paid as a direct payment by the worker. I 
know this is true in the operating engineers union, and in the sewer 
industry, it is a deduction from wages on which that worker pays the 
income tax. It is then put into a pension fund, and when he reaches 
the appropriate age, he will be retired in that particular case. 
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Senator Morse. I am seeking to bring out this matter with you 
labor representative witnesses this morning, because I think it is 
very important to get a better understanding of this point among the 
taxpayers of the country as a whole, or that group of taxpayers in the 
country who are not familiar with the oper ation of our free collective 
bargaining system in this country. They are inclined to look upon 
unemployment insurance benefits as something which bear no relation- 
ship whatsoever to the collective bargaining process as it operates in 
the free labor movement in this country. What I seek from you is 
support or denial of the contention of the observation that is made in 
many of the writings by the students of unemployment insurance and 
workmen’s compensation, and the other laws that seek to protect the 
welfare of free workers. 

We must look upon unemployment insurance benefits as part of the 
earned rights of labor in the whole field of wages, because without these 
laws that seek to protect labor in its carat of unemployment emer- 

ency, then there would be a much greater demand on the part of 
oo for higher wages for the duration of the actual working period 
that the man worked. I suspect that probably is particularly true in 
the building trades, with so many building trade representatives here 
today. Is it not true that the building trades come to rely upon 
unemployment insurance benefit laws in their various States as a sort 
of—as a supplemental wage backlog that they can rely upon in 
periods of seasonal unemployment with which the building trades are 
so frequently harassed? 

Mr. Munrs. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, may I first en- 
thusiastically associate myself with your remarks, and second, point 
out that very tangible evidence of this was the drive of a number of our 
organizations for supplemental unemployment benefits, in effect asking 
the employer to pay toward an unemployment insurance program 
largely because of the failure of public unemployment insurance to 
keep up with the changes in the economy. 

Mr. Turner. I might say that in the building trades, long before 
there was any form of unemployment compensation by Government, 
historically this has been a tradition in the building trades. I grew up 
in the building trades, and the men in this room grew up in the building 
trades. And there were a lot of complaints in years gone by, as you 
remember, back in the 1920’s, about the high hourly wage rates of the 
building trades. But the big part of those wage rates—one of the 
big reasons for them being as high as they were, and for the unions 
being able to negotiate a higher wage, was because, as you have 
indicated, they had to build up a reserve for the bad weather. 

I remember the time when the building trades would only work 
6 or 7 months out of the year. I am certain you can recall those 
years. 

And so, historically, this has been very much of a fact, and certainly 
it has influenced the whole development of collective bargaining in 
the building trades since we have had laws on unemployment com- 
pensation. 

Senator Morse. I will dwell on this a moment longer, if I may. 
We don’t often have an opportunity to have as qualified witnesses as 
we have here this morning to testify on the operation of the collective 
bargaining table. I find that there are those in the Congress that do 
not see the direct relationship between legislation of this type and 
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what actually goes on at the collective bargaining table in the midst of 
wage negotiations. 

So I would like to refer to this as involving that position of labor 
in which it says, ‘‘Well, after all, we have given up a lot, many times, 
for this right to unemployment insurance benefits, or to workmen’s 
compensation, or to welfare funds for a retirement program in our 
industry.” Well, that sounds good, but it is important that you get 
evidence in support of it in the record. That is what I seek to do now. 

Therefore I would like to ask you three leaders of labor, and anybody 
you may wish to call from labor in the room, from your observation 
and experience over the years, if it is not true that in wage collective 
bargaining negotiation with employers, when you make a request for 
10 cents increase per hour, or 6 cents increase per hour in some 
negotiations, the attitude of the employer is, ‘“‘What is the matter 
with you fellows, what makes you think we can pay this? Look 
what we are contributing to the welfare fund, look at what we have 
to pay in connection with workmen’s compensation, look at the con- 
tribution we make to unemployment insurance benefits. They have 
all got to be considered by you fellows in your wage demands. And 
here now you ask us for more money on a straight hourly basis, and 
here is what we are already paying you in the form of hidden wages.” 

Have you ever run into arguments of that type around the col- 
lective bargaining table? 

Mr. TuRNER. Senator, I think over the last 25 years I have been 
in two or three negotiations every year, and I can’t remember over 
two or three sessions in which that was not brought up, and these 
were always the questions that employers raised, about what the 
workmen’s compensation cost and what they were paying in unem- 
ployment compensation and what their health and welfare payments 
were, “It is very difficult to keep the business in the black with all 
these payments.” 

And certainly no negotiation can be undertaken and completed 
without these points being raised by employers, because they feel 
that it is a cost to them, and it is a cost, and I think the union seems 
to recognize when they bargain that this is a part of the whole 
pattern and part of the wage. 

Senator Morssg. Isit true, Mr. Turner, based upon your experience, 
that employers are recognizing that costs of unemployment insurance 
benefits, workmen’s compensation, welfare funds, and the like are 
part of their wage bill and must be looked upon by them as part of 
wages? 

Mr. Turner. It certainly is. They consider that as part of the 
cost of doing business relating to their employees, relating to wages 
and fringe benefits for workers. 

Senator Morse. Is it true that because of this attitude taken by 
the employers, and I think inescapably the right attitude, because it 
is a matter of dollars and cents to them, and it is a part of the man- 
power cost of operating their industry—but is it true that because of 
the recognition on the part of employers that these so-called fringe 
benefits are part of the total wage cost to them, no matter how you 
itemize it, that labor says, ‘““‘We really have earned the right to a fair, 
reasonable, equitable unemployment insurance benefit law’’? 

Mr. TurNER. We certainly do wish to associate ourselves with that 
statement. It is certainly something that I don’t think we could have 
predicted, and, in my experience, it is inevitably true. 
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Senator Morsr. Am I correct in my understanding that it is the 
attitude of organized labor that they do not look upon unemployment 
insurance benefits as a gratuity, or a handout, or ap act of charity but as 
an economic right, that a democratic government ought to see to it 
that free workers get, in times of unemployment, in order to stabilize 
and maintain and strengthen a free economy operated by the private 
enterprise system, that they get these benefits? 

Mr. Turner. That is one of the things that a free society is dedi- 
cated to; to keep people from going hungry, to try to counteract the 

eriods of depression; and certainly it is something that they don’t 
co on asa handout. I think you stated it very w vell, Senator. 

Mr. Mason. I want to say, too, Senator, that it has always been 
recognized by the AFL-CIO that unemployment insurance is an 
integral part of an employee’s earnings because the payroll tax gets 
paid by the employer; without, it could be applied to the basic rate 
of the employee if he did not have that unemployment insurance, or 
if we had private insurance itself. 

It is always recognized as a labor cost, and it is a labor cost chan- 
neled to the employee. We certainly don’t ree ognize it as a gratuity; 
we feel that it is an integral part of our earnings. 

Senator Morse. Is it not true, Mr. Mason, that although you speak 
of an employer’s contribution in our District of Columbia Act, that 
this contribution is in fact a national tax which is returned to the 
States to finance this program? 

Mr. Mason. That is true. And the tax rate in the District is so 
low that I think, from latest statistics, that 75 percent of the em- 
ployers pay as low as one-tenth of 1 percent, which means that, say, 
for last year, they saved from about $12 to $15 million, if you take 
into account the 2.7 percent that they were required to pay under the 
law. 

Senator Morse. Now, I don’t think you gentlemen may have 
arrived this morning when I told the other witnesses that I thought 
they ought to know some of my predelictions and some of my biases, 
maybe. 

Mr. Mason. Yes; we were here, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morse. Were you gentlemen here when I discussed the 
compromise bill of 1958? 

Mr. Mason. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. J want to ask a few questions about it. 

I can very well remember, Mr. Mason, that you were heartsick 
about it for a while. I don’t blame you. You thought it would be 
better, and I did, too. 

It might be better, but it was much better than something worse 
would have been. 

Mr. Mason. That is right. 

Senator Morss. And so we entered into this arrangement in com- 
mittee, and the Senate accepted it. We can take you through it 
again for the moment. The maximum weekly benefit: in that. bill 
was $48. And under the bill that I am offering this year, depending 
upon the amount that you—the average weekly wages you start with— 
it would be somewhere, as I said earlier this morning, between $56.69, 
which is considerably more than $48 to a person who is unemployed, 
and that is his main source of income. 
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The formula that I have in my bil this year, the 66% formula, or 
one twenty-third of the high quarter earnings, whichever is lesser, I 
much prefer to my 1958 bill. The 1958 bill that passed the Senate 
provided 34 weeks for duration of benefits, and my bill this year 
provides 39. 

It is interesting to note that, if I interpret the Board of Trade bill 
correctly, they have changed their position on the maximum weekly 
benefit by a dollar a week, $35 to $36, although I will double check 
that for accuracy, but that is the figure 1 have come out with from 
my quick analysis of it this morning. 

They haven’t advocated any changes in the existing law as to 
duration and no change in disqualification. 

But at least there is some shift in position on the part of the Board 
of Trade that is a recognition, apparently, in changes in cost of living 
since 1958. 

Now, the Commissioners have made quite a change. They have 
raised their $40 per week benefit proposal to $44. I want to say at 
the outset that I am going to be on guard against any argument by 
false analogy, or falling into the trap of a non sequitor, but I want to 
get at the facts as to the changes in the position of the advocates of 
the other bills since 1958. 

The Commissioners have made no significant change in the dura- 
tion, except they propose now 26 weeks, but not to exceed one-half 
the base period, and no changes in the disqualification provisions. 
But I consider that a substantial change has been made in raising the 
proposal for maximum weekly benefits from $40 to $44. 

Knowing, as I indicated this morning, that the realities of this leg- 
islative situation undoubtedly call for some conscionable compromise 
on various proposals before the committee, it would appear that the 
figure of $48, which we compromised on in 1958, should be at least 
increased. somewhat over that figure, if we cannot get what I think 
is a fair figure of 66% of the average weekly wage and actually fight for 
that figure, it should be increased somewhat on the basis of the changed 
position that the Commissioners and even the Board of Trade has 
taken this vear on their figures over those of 1958. 

Do vou think that is a fair inference? 

Mr. Mason. It is. And I would like to comment on that briefly, 
on your compromise bill in 1958. 

Forty-eight dollars is what may have been a fair compromise in 
1958, but it is certainly outdated today for a number of reasons. 
There have been substantial wage increases in the District here since 
1958, particularly in the building trades. I pointed out that in the 
building trades, the construction industry, is where we have most of 
the unemployment. . 

Now, wages in the construction industry here in the District range 
from about $120 a week to $170 a week. Now, the $40, if applied, 
would still only be about 35 percent, 30 to 35 percent of their aver- 
age wage, and I think the intent of Congress when this law was en- 
acted was that an employee should at least receive half of his average 
wage. 

Senator Morse. I am glad you made that point. I was going to 
raise it. And I thought we ought to have a statement on the record, 
if you can give it now, or supply it later, as to where this 50 percent 
formula came from, what is the theoretical base of it, and how did it 
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happen to be selected as an equitable adjustment in regard to a salary 
allowance. 

Do you wish to make any comment on it now? 

Mr. Mason. I can only say that the 50 percent, if applied here in 
the District, so far as the people we represent, they would be only 
receiving about from 25 to 30 percent of their average wage. But 
based on the theory of 50 percent, I would like to refer to Ray here, 
who is assistant director of social security in charge of unemploy- 
ment insurance for the AFL-CIO. I think he can give you some 
background on that. 

Mr. Munvs. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know really if I can answer 
that question. I wasn’t around in 1934 and 1938 when all those com- 
promises were made in developing State legislation but more or less 
settled in State after State on some form or other giving individuals 
at least 50 percent. I should caution you that many States give 
more than 50 percent to workers in a lower earnings bracket on the 
theory that the closer you get to sustenance level, the higher propor- 
tional benefits you need. but the benefit for those—it is one twenty- 
third in the District, some States have a little more generous formula, 
some a little less, but all of them provide that which is supposed to 
approximate one-half of 1 week’s wages. 

Now, we find actually that these formulas, while they are generally 
accepted, really don’t accomplish that, because, in the first place, 
they are based on earnings for a previous period, it might be a period 
as much as 15 months ago, they may have had an increase in their 
wages since then, and if they have lost any time during the high 
quarter, they will get less than half of their weekly wage. But the 
formula is an approximation. 

Now, it has been argued by some that the spread between take- 
home pay and gross earnings justifies some new thinking on this 
formula. But offsetting that, I believe, is the fact that a great deal 
of remuneration today is nonwage remuneration, and when a worker 
is laid off, he loses more than his weekly wage, he loses his right to 
vacation pay, perhaps to health insurance programs, eventually to 
life insurance benefits, and so forth and so on. 

So this consideration is offsetting, I think, this spread between 
take-home pay and gross wages which has been used by some, the 
question of 50 percent of the individual in the formula. 

May I make the comment here that my opinion is that the most 
important thing about this new District law is that it expressed a 
maximum as a percentage of average weekly wage. 

Now, whether that percentage should be 66% or 60 or 50, as pro- 
posed by the Commissioners, is a difficult question, perhaps, to de- 
cide. I know that logically it is difficult to determine, because what 
we are trying to accomplish by setting that formula is to give a great 
majority of individuals benefits of half their own weekly wage. 

Now, basically —— 

Senator Morse. Pardon me for interrupting, but the important 
thing to keep in mind is that the Commissioners seem to recognize 
an accepted principle of the percentage formula, I think to their 
everlasting credit. And they deserve, in my judgment, commenda- 
tion for it. And as you say, sincere and honest men can differ as to 
what that percentage shall be, whether it shall be 50 percent as the 
District Commissioners recommend, or 66% as I recommend in my 
bill, or any other percentage more or less than either. 
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But the point is that that is the fairest way to determine the 
amount of unemployment insurance benefit the individual will get 
from time to time, because it is the fairest way to take into account 
the changes in the wage structure and the changes in cost of living. 

Is that a fair statement of your position? 

Mr. Mounts. Yes, sir. 

I would just say, if we could have the maximum settled, some 
amount that would give, say, 9 out of 10 or 8 out of 10 covered workers 
in the District the benefit of half their weekly wage, we would be 
accomplishing the intent of the unemployment insurance program. 

Mr. Turner. I might add that, aside from the equities of the 
situation, the principles that are involved, that is, as related to the 

ercentages, we have the additional problem of procedure in the 
District of Columbia, where we only can get our unemployment 
compensation by Congress—and I think it was 1955—since we had 
our last bill passed, and it is now 1960, we have been struggling ever 
since to try to get rid of the onerous disqualifying provisions which 
were put into the law at that time. And we haven’t been able to be 
successful, despite the fact that the President was against them, and 
despite the fact that Senator Beall and yourself and other Senators 
have done everything they could to get rid of those qualification pro- 
visions, we haven’t been able to get Tid of them. We are completely 
impotent in this city. We recognize, of course, that all the problems 
of the Congress must be given precedence in their consideration, but 
it takes so Tong to get our bills changed that, as I said before, it is a 
national disgrace that we only have the second lowest in the country, 
the $30 maximum benefit. And bill after bill has passed the Senate, 
but we can’t get a bill through the House. There are a lot of reasons 
for that which I won’t go into now. But here in the District, if we 
had a percentage formula, we wouldn’t have to be coming up here 
petitioning the Congress year after year to get action and get the bills 
through the Senate ‘and now through the House. 

Senator Morse. I want to supplement what you said, and I want 
it said by reading at this point in the record the very fine statement 
included in Commissioner McLaughlin’s letter to the committee dated 
February 10, 1960, bearing upon the background of this 50-percent 
figure. And I want to supplement Commissioner McLaughlin’s state- 
ment with a very, very brief comment of my own. The Commissioner 
says in his letter: 

The proposed amendment of subsection (b) of section 7 of the act provides that 
for each calendar year the maximum weekly benefit amount would be 50 percent 
of the average wage of covered workers in the District of Columbia. Thus a new 
maximum weekly benefit amount would be established annually in accordance 
with the economic situation without the necessity of legislation. If this provision 
were presently effective, the maximum weekly amount would be $44— 
that is where they get the difference between their 1958 recommenda- 
tion of $40 and their present recommendation of $44; going back to 
the letter 
The proposed amendments of subsection (c) of section 7 of the act establishes the 
qualifications required of a person insofar as the wages received during his former 
employment are concerned. In order to eliminate fringe individuals who are now 
being paid benefits for a limited period of time, the subsection contains a provision 


permitting an individual who has received wages within $70 of qualifying amounts 
to be added both for benefits of $1 or $2 less per week. 
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But then the Commissioner also says on page 2 of his letter, at the 
bottom of page 1: 

Section 4 amends subsections (b) and (c) of section 7 of the District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Act in such a manner as to move in the direction 
of the recommendation of the President in his 1960 economic report that the 
maximum weekly unemployment benefit in the States and in the District of 
Columbia be set at a level where the majority of the covered workers will be 
eligible for payments equal to at least one-half of their regular earnings. 

Now, this isn’t the first time that the President has endorsed that 
principle. But I respectfully point out that apparently the Commis- 
sioners are implementing in their proposal the recommendations of the 
President of the United States for this percentage, leaving to the 
committee, now, the question, in my judgment, as to whether the 
amount should be 50 percent or some other percentage. And I think 
there should be a higher percentage, for reasons that I will bring out 
in a moment. 

Well, now, I don’t know where the President got the 50-percent 
figure, T can’t speak for him, but I assume that he was thoroughly 
briefed in regard to the literature on the subject, and in writings on 
the unemploy ment insurance benefit program. 

There is considerable diversity of opinion as to what a fair amount 
would be. But you will find running through, I respectfully submit, 
much of the writings on this subject, the point of view that you are 
dealing with an emergency period, you do not have the same problem 
here that you have with the problem of determining what a fair 
minimum wage should be. The students and scholars in this field 
are pretty much in agreement that the test of what a fair minimum 
wage should be is the test of what wage is necessary to maintain the 
individual and his family in a standard of living of health and decency. 
That phrase “health and decency” in the field of minimum wages 
has become a phrase of art, as we say, in the subject matter. It has 
taken on specific meanings in minimum wage literature. It is a wage 
that a worker with a family of four—and by some computations three, 
but the usual figure is four—should receive in order to maintain him- 
self and that family at a standard of living of health and decency. 
In other words, adequate housing, adequate clothing, aeranele food, 
and adequate medical care are the four criteria usually cited in con- 
nection with minimum wage. 

There are those who like to go further and say take into account 
cultural costs and recreational costs, but they are usually not recog- 
nized as essential in the determination of a minimum wage. 

But in talking of minimum wage we are not dealing with the unem- 
ployment insurance benefit field, not with exactly the same problems 
and factors that we are dealing with when we are dealing with mini- 
mum wages, because the minimum wage figure is a figure that we say 
a man should at least receive on the basis of permanent employment, 
he shouldn’t receive less than that. But in the unemployment insur- 
ance benefit field, we are dealing with an emergency situation in which 
he is out of unemployment for various reasons. [| am not concerned 
at the moment with what they are, but he is just out of employment. 

It doesn’t follow that the policy should be to give him a wage that 
should maintain him in health and decency, but that he should receive 
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enough for that period of emergency so that he can sustain himself 
and his family. Labor doesn’t like this, may I say to you leaders of 
labor, you have never been enthusiastic about what you have consid- 
ered to be this low standard as a criterion for determining the amount 
of unemployment insurance benefits, and therefore you “have always 
sought, and I understand why, and T don’t blame you, a figure con- 
siderably above a figure, so-called figure of sustenance. But at least 
you have taken the position, and the writers in the field that are 
recognized as students on the subject have taken the position, that 
the figure for the emergency period should not be a figure less than 
that amount of money necessary to sustain that family. And so, in 
contrast to the minimum wage discussion, this has been looked upon 
pretty much as a sustenance program for the duration, that workers at 
least ought to be able to sustain themselves in re lation to what they 
have been getting, plus what we have a right to assume may be some 
backlog that they can draw on, savings that they can draw on, or, 
frankly, assistance that they can get from loved ones by way of rela- 
tives that in good American fashion come to the assistance of the 
person who—of the brother, father, sister, aunt, or uncle who has 
suffered some emergency unemployment situation. 

The interesting thing is that in most of the writings it has been 
recognized that at least he shouldn’t be asked to take less than 50 
percent of what his average earnings have been. 

Now, as best as I can find out in my reading on the subject, that 
is the basis for this 50- -percent figure that in the past has been used, 
and it hasn’t been picked out of the thin air. But in my judgment that 
is not applicable today, in the light of the present living costs, in the 
light of the demands that are made on the family heads these days, 
I think the 50-percent figure is too low, and that is why I am ad- 
vocating 66% as a more equitable solution. 

But | wanted to make the point this morning that on the basis of 
what already has been past history on this subject, there is no justifica- 
tion for even thinking about going below 50 percent. And I think the 
economic facts support considerably above 50 percent. I would not 
be in favor of going above 66% percent, but I hope we can reach that 
figure, or close to it. 

| thought I ought to make this statement to you gentlemen this 
morning, because in my judgment, here is the bracket of conscionable 
compromise that this committee is going to have to grapple with as 
they mark up the bill, once we get into the final executive session. [| 
wanted to make this statement so that those who disagree with me will 
know my thinking and know why I think the $48 figure that we agreed 
upon as a compromise in 1958 is totally unsatisfactory for 1960. I 
think that I am fair im my argument by analogy in saying that even 
a shift in the position of the commissioners and the board of trade, 
I think, would justify on a compromise basis some amount in addition 
to $48 as in 1958. 

Now, I would like to put in the record at this point a compilation 
that I have worked out here after listening to you gentlemen on the 
basis of a $170 per week wage, as to what it w ould add up to for the 
worker. It would not be, it would certainly not be an excessi\e pay- 
ment, and I think it is a good example to insert in the record at this 
point, and I will insert it. 
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(The computation follows: ) 


CoMPUTATION OF BENEFITS BAsED Upon $170 PER WEEK Waak (S. 1074) 

$170X13 weeks= $2,210; $2,210+23=$96.09; $170--2=—$85 per week; $85— 
$69 = $16 less than 50 percent of actual weekly wage. 

But 8S. 1074 has a $69 limit; thus S. 1074 provides less than one-half wage of 
construction worker earning $170 per week: $96.09—$69=$27 (on one-twenty- 
third formula 8. 1047, provides $27 less than 50 percent of weekly wage). 

Senator Morse. And I would like to ask Mr. Lickey, if I may, this 
question, which has been suggested by Mr. Lee of the staff. 

Are we correct in our information that about 25 percent of the cost 
of District of Columbia unemployment compensation each year is 
borne by interest earnings upon the reserve that has been established 
in the fund? 

Mr. Licxey. I think that is substantially correct, sir. We get 
about $1,500,000 a year. 

Senator Morse. I think it is a fairly vital statistic. 

May I say to the press, I think it is an educational statistic that 
the public ought to understand. Let me repeat it. Twenty-five per- 
cent of the District of Columbia unemployment compensation cost 
each year is borne by interest earnings on the reserve that has been 
established in the fund. 

What is the amount of that fund at the present time? 

Mr. Lickry. About $59 million. 

Senator Morse. About $59 million. 

That is all subject to interpretation by a politician—and I am 
proud to be one. 

Next, this observation—this happens to be a conviction of mine, 
that the perpetuation of this system of democratic government of ours 
is dependent upon our carrying out the obligation of promoting the 
welfare of people. If I have learned anything from my study of Jeffer- 
son and Lincoln, I have learned that. When you have got a fund of 
$59 million, and 25 percent of the cost of operating your program as 
of now is borne by interest accumulations to that fund, I am not in 
the least concerned about endangering the economic foundation either 
of this system or of our economy or the budget by recognizing that 
just plain equity calls for a substantial increase in the payment that 
is now allowed in the District of Columbia for the unemployed. 

If I didn’t have that kind of faith in this system of free enterprise 
in our country and our ability to use the private enterprise system to 
promote the welfare of the people, then I would feel that the whole 
hope of preserving this free economy would be pretty dismal. 

What we need, it seems to me, is to raise our sights on legislative 
problems such as this and to pass legislation which will do equity to 
these fellow citizens who find themselves in a more unfortunate posi- 
tion than the rest of us at a given time when they are unemployed 
and we are not. 

In adopting a formula here that will be self-operating in its applica- 
tion, such as the District Commissioners are recommending, the per- 
centage formula—and may I say I think it is more important that we 
get it adopted this year than any other thing—I completely agree with 
Mr. Munts and Mr. Turner and Mr. Mason on this—but once we get 
that formula applied, then we can have our honest differences over 
what the base figure shall be to which the formula shall be applied. 
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I do want to say that this figure that Mr. Lickey has given us, 
and the fact that 25 percent of the cost of the operation of the pro- 
gram is being paid for out of interest. is a pretty point of support of 
those of us who say, ‘Now is the time to raise this amount to an 
equitable amount to meet the sustenance needs’’—I want to stress 
the fact, we are talking about sustenance—‘‘to meet the sustenance 
needs of the people who are unemployed.”’ 

Mr. Lee thinks I ought to call attention, Mr. Lickey, so that you 
may comment on it if you care to, to this figure, and if it is incorrect, 
then we can correct it. 

The Department of Labor has givea us a reserve figure as of De- 
cember 31, 1959, just about, in round numbers, $60,076,000, which 
they point out—and I put this table in the record early this morning— 
is 11.76 times the amount of benefits paid out in 1959. 

Is that about right? 

Mr. Licxry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. This happens to be one of the highest reserves 
compared with this ratio of reserve to benefits paid out, one of the 
highest in the Nation. 

We also have put in the record this morning the figures on the bene- 
fits paid by other States. And we are not asking in the Morse bill 
for any unreasonable figure when compared with amounts paid in 
some other State—it is easy to say this, I suppose, but nonetheless I 
believe it—I happen to think that if we are going to maintain govern- 
mental jurisdiction over all the people in the District of Columbia, 
we ought to set up as a Congress a model government for them, in the 
sense that in the unemployment compensation area, at least, we pay 
benefits that are comparable to the best benefits that are paid in the 
country. As you know, I feel this way in connection with all our 
operations here in the District. 

I have no further comment to make. I happen to be one of those 
chairmen who, however, always says it is unfair for him to ask wit- 
nesses questions unless they are free to ask him questions. 

So if I have said anything you want to question me about, go ahead. 

Mr. Mounts. I don’t wish to question you, sir. But when one works 
in this field he gets very sensitive to semantics and shades of misun- 
derstanding that sometimes occur. 

For example, I suspect that it is not clear among the average lay 
person in the District that the 50 percent that the President talks about 
in his formula is not the same 50 percent in the Commissioners’ bill. 
The 50 percent in the President’s formula refers to what you call the 
sustenance payment to the individual in relationship to his old wage. 

The 50 percent that is in the Commissioners’ bill is a determination 
of the maximum, 50 percent of the average weekly wage in the 
District. 

Now, there is a relationship between these two things, and it is this, 
that we are really trying to establish how to give 3 out of 4 or 8 out of 
10, the great majority, the President’s 50 percent of his individual 
wage, and how high does the maximum have to be to allow that 
individual 50 percent to operate for the great majority? 

Perhaps I am belaboring an obvious point, but I know this con- 
clusion frequently creeps up 

Senator Morsp. I am glad you raised it, because I don’t think the 
record is very clear on this point. I think the distinction you draw 
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between the 50 percent formula suggested by the President and that 
suggested by the Commissioners is a point that needed to be stressed 
in this record. 

In my judgment, as I read the President’s Economic Report, not 
only this year, but in past years—lI think it is advisable that we put 
in the record this statement about his position contained in the 
hearings for April 21 and May 1, 1958, pages 148 and 149. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


In his Economic Report to Congress, submitted in 1954 and 1955, President 
Eisenhower endorsed the goals which this bill attempts to meet. In the 1955 
report (p. 56), President Eisenhower recommended that State legislatures increase 
maximum benefits under their unemployment-compensation laws ‘‘so that the 
great majority of covered workers will be eligible for payments that at least 
equal one-half their regular earnings.” 

Secretary of Labor Mitchell spelled out the recommendations of the President 
in a letter to all State Governors, dated February 16, 1954, and in a second letter 
to State Governors dated November 27, 1954. The second letter said in part: 

“You will recall the goals suggested by the President for improvement of the 
benefit provisions of the unemployment-insurance laws. He suggested that the 
States raise their dollar maximums so that the payments to the great majority 
of beneficiaries may equal at least half their regular earnings. In order to achieve 
this goal, it is our belief that the maximum benefit level, which is the principal 
limiting factor on weekly benefits, should be geared to the average gross e€ arnings 
of all workers covered by the program, not just of those who are dr: awing benefits 
at any particular time. Weekly benefit amounts beneath this maximum should 
be at least 50 percent of the workers’ gross earnings in covered employment. 

In the February 16 letter, the Secretary also pointed out that support for the 
President’s recommendations came from the Federal Advisory Council on Em- 
ployment Security, a tripartite body representing management, labor, and the 
public. 

‘“‘(a) Benefits: At its most recent meeting in January the Federal Advisory 
Council on Employment Security took action supporting the President’s recom- 
mendations on improving weekly benefits. The Council recommended that in 
each State, the maximum weekly benefit amount should be equal to at least 
60 to 67 percent of the State’s average weekly wage.”’ 

Under Secretary of Labor Larson testified that, assuming the President’s 
phrase “great majority of beneficiaries’”’ refers to 75 percent of the workers as 
this committee assumes, then the maximum of 67 percent of the average weekly 
wage as proposed in this bill is necessary to meet the goal set by the President. 

Senator Morse. That statement is in a report on our bill in the 85th 
Congress. It quotes the President’s position and the Secretary of 
Labor’s position, and I think it has a very definite bearing, Mr. Munts, 
on this matter of this percentage formula. 

But here is a point that I want you to help me clear up for this 
record. genre the President seems to be talking about 50 percent 
of the individual wage, and the District Commissioners are talking, 
and | think quite properly, about 50 percent of the average weekly 
wage of the District, we have got in someway, somehow, to get across 
to the lay person that the unemployment 1 insurance benefit payments 
are not based upon the theory of a certain percentage of an individual’s 
pay, but based upon a theory that a minimum amount ought to be 
received by any individual who qualifies for unemployment insurance. 
In that sense there is some of the same problem involved as is involved 
in the determination of a minimum wage. But in this matter of 
sustenance, there is a figure below which you just should not go, 
and you would go below that figure if you adopted the theory that 
you would pay some percentage, but let’s take—we are discussing a 
50 percent—percent, 50 percent of an individual’s pay. 
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Now 50 percent of an individual’s pay might be so low that he 


couldn’t possibly sustain himself and his family for an emergency 


period. That is why there is advocated the doctrine of 50 percent 
of the average wage for all the workers in the community, because 
50 percent of the average wage of all the workers in the community 
is going to be a fair, equitable figure, looking at the picture as a whole, 
and will protect that individual who otherwise would have to accept 
a figure so low that it would be far below the minimum that in all 
decency an individual ought to be asked to accept as a payment for 
his sustenance. 

I hope I have made the point clear for the record. 

Mr. Mason. I have another point, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Mason. Referring to the Commissioner’s letter on this 50- 
percent formula, in determining the average wage they fail to take into 
account the earnings of Government employees which should bring the 
average up to well over a $100 mark a week. Now, they make a calcu- 
lation based strictly on the private employment in the District. But 
the Government employees are also covered under the act. And are 
we going to put two different formulas in there, one to take care of the 
Government employees and one to take care of the private employees? 

The Commissioners also represent that taking in the District, that 
whatever amount is set under this rule applies to them. 

So some consideration should be given to their earnings in arriving 
at a determination of what the maximum should be. 

Senator Morsr. Those Government employees are entitled to un- 
employment insurance benefits too; aren’t they? 

Mr. Mason. That is right. 

Senator Morss. I should be glad to have Mr. Lickey explain why 
there is this differentiation in your computations, in one instance you 
limit it to Government employees, and in others you don’t. 

Mr. Lickxey. The regular unemployment compensation that covers 
non-Federal workers here is the District law which we are trying to 
amend. Unemployment compensation for Federal workers is covered 
by Federal law. Each State passes Federal unemployment compensa- 
tion in accordance with their State law. It depends upon where the 
man has worked. If he has worked in Maryland, then he is paid in 
accordance with the Maryland law. But it does not come from this 
tax collection figure for the trust fund, it comes from the Federal 
appropriation. 

Senator Morsr. Mr. Lickey, what proportion of workers in the 
District are Federal employees; do you happen to know? 

Mr. Lickry. We have about 225,000 Federal workers, I believe. 
And the covered workers would be something around 250,000. 

Senator Morse. Are relatively equal? 

Mr. Licxry. A few thousand more covered workers, I think. 

Senator Morssr. A few more covered workers. Am I correct in my 
understanding that the Federal employees’ weekly wage earnings are 
not included, as Mr. Mason says, in the average wage in the Commis- 
sioners’ bill? 

Mr. Lickry. No. The average wage, including Federal workers, at 
the moment is about $103. 

Senator Morse. About $103? 

Mr. Licxry. Yes. 
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Senator Morse. And you are using in the Commissioners’ bill a 
figure 

Mr. Licxny. About $87. 

Senator Morse. So if you used them both, it would be $103? 

Do you have any further comment on that point, Mr. Mason? 

Mr. Mason. No, I don’t, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Lee, did you have something else you wanted 
me to insert in the record that I overlooked? 

Well, I have only tried here this morning to be helpful to all con- 
cerned in having the record made so that subsequent witnesses will 
have the record to comment on and reply to if they disagree. 

I want to say that I think every witness here this morning has 
been very helpful in making this record. I happen to think that it is 
probably a better record than we made in 1958, because this is the 
first time, so far as I know, that we have had any discussion on the 
record as to the real underlying philosophy of unemployment insurance 
benefits. I think that it will be helpful to us in the debate when 
that takes place before the Senate. 

Do you have anything further to add? 

Mr. Turner. Just one word. 

I am so happy that you said that it is to the everlasting credit of the 
Commissioners if it did come under the Senate bill. I think that is the 
most important single element in this whole picture this year, and it is 
very much to their everlasting credit that they did have the imagina- 
tion to come in with this kind of a recommendation, even though we 
may not agree as honest men with the percentage figure itself. 

Senator Morse. I will say that we may disagree with the Com- 
missioners on some details. I have always found the Commissioners 
to be very cooperative with this committee in trying to work out an 
equitable solution to these problems consistent with what they 
consider to be their duties and obligations as Commissioners. 

I am exceedingly grateful to the Commissioners for the position they 
have taken on the percentage formula. I think that it solves a lot of 
our problems, and now we can proceed from that point, I think, to 
to determine what the exact figure should be. As these hearings 
progress, and as I call for research assistance from Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Gullidge and Mr. Lee and the other members of the committee’s 
staff, it will be only for the purpose of answering the questions of fact, 
because I do not believe in arguing about facts—lI believe in finding 
them. To answer the questions of fact—what would be the equitable 
figure, in view of comparison with other States, in view of heavier 
earnings in the District, in view of changes in cost of living, in view 
of the increases in wage rates since 1958—what would be an equitable 
figure that we think would be proper in enacting the law. To that 
end I shall devote myself. 

Mr. Lee suggests, Mr. Lickey, that either you or Mr. Mackall 
might care to comment on the tests for fiscal soundness for the un- 
employment fund, and how the District measures up to these tests. 

Mr. Licxry. I would like Mr. Mackall to answer that question, 
if he will, please. 

Senator Morsx. Do you understand my question, Mr. Mackall? 

Mr. Macxatt. I think I understand it all right. 

The latest thing on stability of funds is that they must not be less 
than 114 times the highest consecutive 12 months of benefit payments. 
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And that 12 months’ payment should be blown up in accordance 
with current wages; in other words, if you had maybe put it on even 
figures, say, 100,000 people covered in 1955—let’s say that it was the 
time—it wouldn’t have been sound; and you now have 200,000 
covered, you should blow those benefits up in proportion to your 
increased wage load at the current time. The thinking is that 1% 
times—if you get below that, you are not sound. Our figure, I believe, 
is 9.6 times the highest 12 months that has been blown up, and I 
think, having looked at those figures the other day, that we are either 
the highest—or there may be one other that has a 9.6; none higher 
than that. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much. 

I want to say, as I recess the hearings now until Friday morning at 
9:30, that I am going to keep this record open until next Wednesday, 
a week from today, at 5 p.m., for the purpose of any witness who has 
appeared before us to supplement by way of a memorandum that he 
may wish to add to the record. Very frequently I have been in the 
position, as you men are in now, of saying, when some hearing was 
over, ‘‘Well, I wish I had thought of this or thought of that,’ 
“said this or that.” After all, what we are trying to do is get the best 
record that we can that will help this committee. Therefore, I now 
rule that this record will be kept open until 5 p.m. on Wednesday of 
next week, and we will receive in the record any supplement to your 
testimony—not as any change in your testimony as given—but any 
supplement to your testimony, and any corrections you might wish to 
make in that supplement or any additional statement that you might 
care to make. I think possibly some of our discussions of the theo- 
retical basis of unemployment insurance benefits might cause Mr. 
Munts, for example, to want to prepare a memorandum implementing 
and expanding the discussion that he started when he made the com- 
ment upon the concern that labor has about the problems of semantics 
in this field. It is a very real problem, and I would be very glad to 
receive from Mr. Munts any memorandum he might want to file with 
the committee. 

I want to thank you all very much. 

We will stand in recess until Friday at 9 o’clock a.m. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 9:30 a.m., Friday, February 12, 1960.) 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION ACT, 1960 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEB ON Pusiic HEALTH, 
EpucaTion, WELFARE, AND SAFETY, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
Districr OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:30 a.m., in room 
6226, New Senate Office Building, Senator Wayne Morse presiding. 

Present: Senator Morse. 

Also present: Louis Mackall, attorney for the District Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Board; Chester H. 5 1ith, chief clerk; William P. 
Gulledge, counsel; Martin A. Ferris, assistant counsel; and Charles 
Lee, professional staff member. 

Senator Morse. The hearing will come to order. 

At the outset this morning the chairman wishes to make a request 
of the District Unemployment Compensation Board. The chairman 
would like to receive figures supplementing the table that the Board 
submitted to the committee on February 12, 1959, showing the num- 
ber of unemployed individuals filing as of the calendar week ending 
February 7, 1959; February 8, 1958; and February 9, 1957. 

The Chair would like to have the Board supply the committee with 
the number of unemployed individuals filing as of the calendar week 
ending the first week of February in 1960. So we will then have data 
for 4 years for the same week period.’ 

Mr. Lee, will you see that a letter goes to the Board making that 
request? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. The Chair also wishes to put in the record this 
morning a table showing the weekly benefit amounts and total poten- 
tial benefits which would be received by claimants under the provi- 
sions of S. 1074 and S. 2988, the Morse bill and the Commissioners’ 


bill. 
1 The data requested may be found on p. 154 of the printed hearings. 
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(The table referred to follows :) 


District Unemployment Compensation Board—Weekly benefit amounts and total 
potential benefits which would be received by clai.nants under the provisions of 
S. 1074 and S. 2988 } 

















S. 1074 S. 2988 
Weekly earnings | i 
Weekly Total Weekly Total 
benefit potential benefit | potential 
amount benefits amount | benefits 
———_________— A er 
a ccteie ence ehiteninwe Sita tai hes $20 | $780 $20 | $520 
eae sa CEPR, 23 897 | 23 | 598 
eee Ree 26 | 1,014 | 26 | 676 
nn eee ee Re 29 1,131 | 29 | 754 
harass ete kg Lae ene 32 | 1; 248 32 | 832 
a a apace pilpcaesunde ci deh kicbaliowed 34 | 1, 326 34 884 
get ite er ee 37 | 1, 443 | 37 962 
Oat sit AnD oe innbce noc deicte st od 40 | 1, 560 40 1, 040 
Dok Os st eee ce ate} ede AGRE cei e 43 | 1, 677 | 43 | 1, 118 
lr ca dbae 46 | 1, 794 44 | 1, 144 
Be A habe LASS. ek one nn Se 49 | 1,911 | 44 1, 144 
TTT ne waunwele 51 | 1, 989 | 44 | 1, 144 
ees S10 tet 1922) Le race ds 54 | 2, 106 44 | 1, 144 
ee eae en 57 | 2, 223 44 | 1, 144 
Dae ek eee ones oe mea nwe een 60 | 2, 340 44 | 1, 144 
cenit 63 | 2, 457 44 | 1, 144 
6... a as 65 2, 535 44 | 1, 144 
Mette is 2 ee sa se bi acd Lae 68 | 2, 652 44 | 1, 144 
ee PR ee ek ad 69 2, 691 44 | 1, 144 





1 It has been assumed that claimants were fully employed during base period. 


Senator Morse. This table shows that up to and including weekly 
earnings of $75 per week, the weekly benefit amount under the Morse 
bill and under the Commissioners’ bill is identical. Those receiving 
$35 a week get $20 benefits under each bill; $43 a week, $23 benefit 
under each bill, and so on, until we get up to $75 a week under the 
Morse bill, and under the Commissioners’ bill the beneficiary would 
get $43. 

Starting at $80 a week, the two bills start to differ in the benefit 
amounts. Under the Morse bill the recipient would get $46 a week, 
and under the Commissioner’s bill, $44; and thereafter the Commis- 
sioners’ bill remains frozen at $44 for all recipients, whereas under the 
Morse bill, it progresses upward: $85 a week, $49 in benefits; $90 a 
week, $51 in benefits; $95 a week, $54 in benefits; and so on, until we 
get to $125 a week, and the top amount of the Morse bill is received 
at $69 a week. 

I thought it was of interest to note that through $75 a week because 
of the one twenty-third formula contained in both bills, the amounts 
received by the beneficiaries are the same. 

Our first witness this morning—and we are very glad to have 
him—will be Mr. Frank A. Gunther, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Unemployment Compensation, Metropolitan Washington Board of 
Trade. 

Mr. Gunther, will be accompanied by Mr. Calhoun, Employment 
and Security Committee, Metropolitan Board of Trade, 

We are delighted to have you two gentlemen with us, and if you 
will come to the table and proceed in your own way. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK A. GUNTHER, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION, EMPLOYMENT AND 


SECURITY COMMITTEE, METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON BOARD 
OF TRADE 


Mr. GuntuerR. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I am Frank A. Gunther, president of the Security 
Bank, and I am appearing here today in my capacity as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Unemployment Compensation of the Employ- 
ment and Security Committee of the Metropolitan Washington Board 
of Trade. 

The comments I will make reflect the conclusions of the employment 
and security committee and represent the policy of the Metropolitan 
Washington Board of Trade by action of the board of directors. 

As a matter of fact, the recommendations in this presentation reflect 
the views of organized employers and, as far as we know, all employers 
of the District of Columbia. 

As is customary, virtually all District of Columbia trade associations 
have authorized the Board of Trade to represent them in these hearings 
in order to avoid duplication and conserve the time of the committee. 

When I have concluded our statement respecting amendments to 
the unemployment compensation law, I will ask the committee to hear 
Mr. Leonard Calhoun, one of the country’s recognized experts in the 
field, concerning the details of certain features of S. 1074 after which 
spokesmen for several industry groups will introduce exhibits demon- 
strating actual experiences under the existing law and translate them 
into results which would occur if S. 1074 were adopted. In this 
manner we will present a fairly complete case for the employers of the 
District in the shortest possible time. 

We oppose adoption of S. 1074, Senator Morse’s bill, and also do 
not approve some of the provisions of S. 2988, a bill introduced by 
Senator Bible recommended by the District of Columbia Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Board. 

We favor S. 2987, a bill which might be labeled ‘‘the employers 
bill” and which Senator Bible was kind enough to introduce at our 
request so our proposals might be before the committee at these 
hearings. 

S. 1074 is substantially the same as bills which have been considered 
by the District of Columbia Committee on both sides of the Capitol 
since 1955. On two occasions we have submitted voluminous material 
in opposition to these bills which the Congress has thus far failed to 
enact. 

Now I wish to review our objections to S. 1074 and S. 2407 and 
submit some charts and statistics comparing provisions of the District 
law and these bills with those of the several States. 

S. 1074 and S. 2407 would amend the District of Columbia unem- 
ployment compensation law to provide uniform duration without 
amending certain provisions of the law which were designed for vari- 
able duration. This is perhaps the most questionable issue before us. 

For the most part, supporters of the uniform duration principle, 
which is, if a person caalline for benefits at all it must be for a pre- 
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scribed potential maximum, hold that unemployment compensation 
benefits should only be paid to those having a high degree of attach- 
ment to the labor market. They also argue that those having a small 
amount of employment should not come under the program. 

This requires that some qualifying standard defining attachment to 
the labor market be established. Claimants having met those stand- 
ards would be entitled to full duration, which, under the terms of this 
bill, is 9 months. Claimants who do not meet the standards would 
get nothing. 

it is interesting to note that though this appears to be a reasonable 
and logical approach, it is only employed in 13 States while 37 employ 
the variable duration principle. We think it is interesting to note that 
Kentucky and Mississippi which did adopt uniform duration subse- 
quently abandoned it and have returned to the variable duration 
principle. 

Thus, 2 of the 14 States which have tried uniform duration have 
abandoned it and the total remains at 13 because we have added 
Hawaii to the list. I submit for the committee’s information and for 
the record a list of those States. 

Senator Morsr. The data with respect to benefit information, 13 
uniform States, will be placed in the record at this point. 

Mr. GuntHer. Mr. Chairman, we have prepared a list which is 
possibly in a little bit more detail. May we submit it for the record. 

Senator Morse. I beg your pardon. I thought this was your table. 
Whatever table you want on the subject will be inserted at this point 
in the record. 

Mr. Guntuer. Yes, thank you. 

(The document referred to follows:) 
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Hon Maximum State unemployment compensation benefit provisions, as of Jan. 1, 1960 
ich- eta : 
nall |} Maximum | Maximum} Maximum 
State weekly number potential 
i | benefit weeks benefits 
t to SiR li cnntnateeiartanenltieig: ; tee Sr cel oe gs ce 
nd- | SOD. os cas snwencniadvaccseshesnetaener itidkneambnnweed } $32 20 $640 
= REE eal. ieee he ln naditeh mnnnadaddanacaeatase 2 45-70 26 21, 170-1, 820 
this as oa En ose a haces ennenibeoenacdorses 35 26 910 
uld SE... dc Sid convnkelincesesiedGansemisliaaseabenniong 30 26 780 
IR... canctbhécndnectinodonsahenpeaneccdadidennaesnnsay 55 26 1, 430 
DD ccndninn ct thncadettbcasiebasicisaanSbonounuenan 43-54 3244-26 1, 397. 50-1, 404 
ible NCS 6 ood Ee on sact t waceansetivoseshecerd 2 45-67 26 21, 170-1, 742 
R= ccd aiwaadudakeubacarecn anata dhadawmnacwe | 40 26 1, 040 
lov Ne , hdidianeannange 30 26 730 
I 7 DT... onnigsnhidedhsekandkbauiwibdaan agua es kaeseteores 33 26 858 
] lat BED, cc awe cchbpiudovcsatieecegcuptabencstcnedsanscesdusenn | 30 3 20-22 600-660 
: aad tae eal ih eclip dp eh Ak or eqn mamienign lie nivecn nstemah alan th eaelniantprrtin | 45 | 326 1,170 
DSE- oni isin havnt eGbinaais i pe ee Reet twee as 40 26 1,040 
10n EE inch ound ieee cialis pam aii wieian @iaendiptiam = imine 2 32-50 26 2 832-1, 300 
ID .\. <</6 cdi apackibiienanadnhidiib>nanwiedpeGiivenmnnddie 36 26 936 
Dt i cipnccdbenpeonbeddanebbabebindnesdquuswendutiacnahad: | 2 30-44 26 2 780-1, 144 
ave DR Sc. nn dhneeichseahRan nadine beuseenwdetiianscenwemee | 41 26 1, 066 
S NN on dd tn aneaginndauninaivedkhtteeeite dam oseeiireme | 34 26 884 
ded a Ed ali deine 35 28 980 
f Di ccc dntbcsnesaqeet abhansecduhaeacscquseenaaaunatusece | 33 3 26 858 
or Maryland. _.......------ Seog cEtextkectuckuaniweces saat ee: 2 35-43 3 26 2910-1, 118 
IOGLED., <n tbadelicsimn te neu tinh owcmibea denn an eneneie 240 30 2 1, 200 
SES cunnccctbcmieieantegubishentnbnd ase aneddnsacimsioe acti 3 30-55 26 2 780-1, 430 
13 as ee ee | 38 26 988 
cc nncuchwitcuhaathhspetpebekes da aatnkdahneereaaé | 30 26 7 
DS 564. cnn chhidnnbimdetetnch ihn seu wannins waescatel 33 26 858 
) is ED. 5.5 cet Hae wielbdiicchenlahnnbodddbdbuwsiaanlabiabtndeds 32 322 704 
ceric dk ws so hecotnlealua Nu snc cs We acti tits oni so ret 34 26 884 
rd. { ara 2 37. 50-57. 50 26 2 975-1, 495 
bl ' mmmamebies Jitisi 2) Sei t Socde Tt ee seuss 38 326 988 
1e, ae 35 26 910 
int New Mexico PUAGintustecneys Abawedealankusbes cemaemaneel 36 30 1, 080 
a a dS tits hte tinnsse bedava ais éiamainns 45 326 1,170 
DI ono nec nnemelionandhidlens deewenatsacns wana | 32 3 26 832 
REPENS och nde doco ceh ded dddeniabsabakbnaeieueue | 32 324 768 
aia iS as asa aise tats Gren eine eggeiniggeinyrer ie sai destacotainiaitall | 2 42-53 26 2 1, 092-1, 378 
oO Aaah one avaendonsebencnsinaebah omuaudmaee | 32 39 1, 248 
oe kb cade bist Ge aha cnc gh a dpgechigeaprala in ncetaieenih aiaene 40 26 1, 040 
il can ie em eipebain pied E acoee al 438 | 330 51,140 
ees £002) bse Se ee eo cohbbied 2 36-44 26 2 936-1, 144 
da Et ne nee ataitalk Hii estas 26 22 572 
ne ee ee Gaanatte hokeke eh eiendee imo 33 24 792 
NL. i cdide bistiindnGh diekdd ke bted wandttenncdieamp she cnbe 32 322 704 
\ Texas__- a te 28 24 6 600 
sc) ELS pide coed obec ak 40 | 36 1, 440 
ial eo bea 36 326 936 
Re ete dk a eee dee Seen le oe Us 28 18 504 
a eal ceeadieied 42 30 1, 260 
West Virginia ‘cilahin ch nics otra donb ak Macatee iain Adie comsaiar cinta dient | 30 3 24 720 
Wisconsin ---__-.-- ghia Siceut saaeed SG. cgdodd Giese wosceee 47 34 1, 598 
NE cos dick hae sh ncn e den enebanetaseceds eee eee 2 44-50 | 26 3 1, 144-1, 300 








1 For interstate payments maximum is $25 and no allowance for dependents. 
2 Where 2 figures are shown dependents’ allowances are involved, except for Colorado where other factors 


govern. Nomaximums are shown for Massachusetts because of high fluctuations in dependents’ allowances. 
§ Uniform. 


‘July 1, 1960, $40. 
! 5 July 1, 1960, $1,200. 
¢ Maximum limit. 


Aver- 

age, 50 

States 
Maximum weekly beneht (without dependents)... .. .....-ccccececncecseccecccntenecessonccosenes $36. 53 
nen MrGnmebarteesto's Far.) C2 SF Tes 12s at eabeusbacenkotocwacsunccenee tas 26. 03 
Maximum potential (without dependents) Se lence ts eee ibn waa oaadh wale aid 963. 22 


Source: State unemployment compensation acts, 
Research and Tax Department, Metropolitan Washington Board of Trade, Washington, D.C. 
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Benefit information, 13 uniform States 























Weekly benefits Base period 
Qualifying wage require- | S| Number| Maxi- | wages 
State ment to receive minimum | weeks | mum | required to 
weekly benefit Mini- Maxi- | duration | potential receive 
mum mum | maximum 
=e 
Georgia !___-_- ..--| $280-$150 in 1 quarter___..__- $7 $30 | 20-22 |$600-$660 | $1, 350-$2, 900 
RS ooo ee een tees 5 45 | 2%} 1,170 | 1, 350 
Maine... ........- 2 ee cad 7 33 26 858 | 2, 900 
Maryland 2_______| $360-$192.01 in 1 quarter, 10 35 26 | 910 | 1, 260 
wages in 2 quarters. | | 
Montana. __-___-- $255-$170 in quarter___._..-- 10 32 22 | 704 | 1, 065 
New Hampshire__} $500__..______- pidge arse 10 38 26 | 988 | 3, 000 
New York-_..._--- $300—20 weeks at $15 or 10 45 | 26 | 1,170 | 1, 800 
more. | 
North Carolina. ..| $500..............--.----. ved 1 32 26 | 832 | 3, 000 
North Dakota_-_-.| $390—wages in 2 quarters__-.. 10 32 24 | 768 1, 248 
Pennsylvania_____| $320-$120 in 1 quarter__...__- 10 38 | 30 | 1, 140 1, 675 
‘Tennessee... _._.- $320-$182 in 1 quarter___..__- | 8 32 22 | 704 | 1, 920 
Vermont 2.____...| $300—4 wages in last 2 | 10 | 36 | 26 | 936 | 1, 080 
quarters. 
West Virginia_..__ i i cmt SEC 10 | 30 | 24 | 720 3, 000 
Re wnkinmana ..| $130—wages in 2 quarters--__| 8 | 69 | 39 | 2, 691 | 2, 389 
, RE $130—wages in 2 quarters.. -| 8 | 40 | 26 | 1, 040 1, 380 





1 Though shown as uniform, claimant may acquire a 2 weeks extension of benefits if has earned in base 
period 4 times his highest quarter wages. 
2 Dependents allowance additional. 





Source: State unemployment compensation acts. 
Research and Tax Department, Metropolitan Washington Board of Trade, February 1960. 


Mr. Guntuer. The reason most States have not adopted the uni- 
form duration principle is that their State legislatures have shied 
away from it mainly because there is no real rule and no satisfactory 
basis of judgment as to what period of attachment to the labor market 
would seem to justify 22, 24, 26 weeks, or in the case of these bills, 39 
weeks, and what would not. 

It is interesting to note that not a single one of the uniform dura- 
tion States pay for 39 weeks. Only one provides 30 weeks’ duration, 
seven prescribe 26 weeks, two 24 weeks, and the balance less. 

The critical question here is: At what point should a claimant be 
construed as being firmly attached to the labor market? Is the point 
20 weeks? Then can it reasonably be said that a claimant with only 
19 weeks of employment is per se less firmly or not at all attached to 
the labor market? 

In our judgment, the variable duration principle in the District 
law has answered the question satisfactorily and is a good compromise 
giving rough justice in those cases where a claimant cannot positively 
be ruled unattached to the labor market. We think that is why the 
District of Columbia and 37 States say that in this twilight area 
where there has been some appreciable work, perhaps less than what 
would be termed regular employment, some benefits should be paid. 

In other words, the general theory is that small benefits are paid 
for a little work and as the firm attachment to the labor market 
increases, benefits likewise increase. 

Our bill (S. 2987) does not change the variable duration provision 
which has always been in the District law and which is in force in 
37 States. During the first session of this Congress the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Board supported uniform duration for a maxi- 
mum of 26 weeks in their earlier bill, S. 2497. 

This matter was reconsidered within the last 60 days and the Board 
voted against uniform duration and now recommends continuation 
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of existing variable duration language. The Board’s bill (S. 2988) 
does provide for extension of benefits in some cases by increasing 
duration to 26 weeks or 50 percent of earnings during the base period, 
whichever is the lesser, instead of present provisions of the law spec- 
ifying 26 weeks or 33) percent of earnings during the base period. 
We ask that this committee leave this feature of the law as it is with 
the 334-percent limitation. 

Of the 37 States using the variable principle which relates maximum 
benefits to base period earnings, 15 use the 3314-percent formula; 8 
use a lesser percentage; and 9 a higher one. In two of these States, 
the percentage is 50, which i 1s exceeded i in only one State. 

In the remaining five States , it is related to the weeks of employ- 
ment. 

Mr. Calhoun, our next witness, will cite cases demonstrating why 
we conclude uniform duration is undesirable. 

Let me refer now to the language of S. 1074 which places the maxi- 
mum weekly benefits at an amount equal to the lesser of the following: 

One twenty-third of the amount of earnings in the highest quarter 
during the base period or 67 percent of the average weekly earnings 
of covered individuals. aoe ing the 67 percent formula proposed 
in this bill, the maximum weekly benefit payment would be $69. 

I think the committee should understand that under the terms of 
this bill, the specified average earnings and the maximum benefit 
amount would be arrived at by including vast groups of highly paid 
professional people and department heads in the Federal Government 
as well as some $50,000 and even $100,000 executives in private 
industry. 

We doubt whether the inclusion of salaries of this kind is really 
proper in reaching a determination respecting the maximum w eekly 
benefit paid under unemployment compensation. We doubt whether 
persons earning $20,000 to $100,000 will ever apply for benefits. We 
seriously doubt if the Congress would feel any compulsion to enact 
an unemployment compensation law for them. 

Senator Morssg. | want to say by way of interruption, that their 
inclusion, in my opinion, also would be unreasonable. 

Mr. Guntuer. Right. 

The District Unemployment Compensation Board in its current 
bill (S. 2988) supports the principle of relating the maximum weekly 
benefit amount to average earnings. However, it will be noted that 
the Board recommends 50 percent of average weekly wages paid, 
rather than 67 percent as specified in S. 1074. Moreover, S S. 2988 
does not include Federal and District employees average w ages in 
making this computation limiting it to average wages of employees 
in “insured work.” 

Again let me pass this point by stating that Mr. Calhoun will cite 
convincing examples of some of the unwarranted—even ridiculous 
end results of this section of the bill. 

For the record, in concluding with this point, let me say that em- 
ployers of the District of Columbia have agreed and on some occasions 
proposed higher maximum benefits in the District law as salaries 
expressed in dollars have become higher. Based on changes in the 
cost of living index since the maximum benefit amount was last 
altered, Congress should now increase the maximum from $80 to $36 
as provided in S. 2987. 
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The third point in S. 1074 has to do with disqualifications, 
Presently the District of Columbia prescribes a minimum of 4 and 
a maximum of 9 weeks disqualification with matching cancellation 
benefits for refusal of suitable work, for discharge for misconduct, and 
for voluntary quits. This bill would amend the provisions by making 
a flat 6 weeks disqualification with no cancellation of benefits. 
Actually the language of the bill provides no monetary penalty and 
claimants would be entitled to their full benefit amount after a brief 
waiting period. 

The first chart we have prepared depicts the provisions of the 50 
States and the District of Eclumbia for voluntary quitting, and if [ 
may interrupt—— 

Senator Morse. Mr. Gunther, are you going to have available a 
photostat of these charts, available for the record? 

Mr. GuntHER. Yes, we will provide that. 

Senator Morsz. If that is true, the Chair will rule that this chart 
will be inserted at this point in the record, identified as—— 

Mr. Guntuer. That chart is headed ‘‘Weeks of Disqualification 
for Voluntary Leaving.” 

(The chart referred to follows.) 
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Senator Morse. I see. 

Mr. GunTHER. From this chart it will be noted that in 17 States, 
those at the top of the chart, no benefits whatsoever are paid during a 
period of unemployment caused by voluntary leaving of a job. This 
is a gain of three States since last spring. 

It is interesting to note that in the State of Oregon the legislature 
enacted a law effective July 1, 1959, which changed the former dis- 
qualifications of 8 weeks for voluntary leaving, discharge for mis- 
conduct and refusal of suitable work to complete denial of benefits 
during the duration of these infractions. 

The claimant is further disqualified—and this is in Oregon, par- 
enthetically—from receiving any benefits until he has received 
remuneration for 4 separate weeks which equals or exceeds his weekly 
benefit amount. 

Senator Morsr. May I say, goodnaturedly, I never hold myself 
responsible for what the Oregon Legislature may do. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GuntTHER. Where the plus signs are shown, claimants do not 
even become eligible for benefits after returning to work until they 
have completed a specified period of employment or made a specified 
amount of earnings or both. Sixteen of the States also have a can- 
cellation provision on the books. 

The next chart, a similar chart, and, for the reporter, that is headed 
‘‘Weeks of Disqualification, Discharge for Misconduct.”’ 

Senator Morss. The chart identified by the witness will be included 
in the record at this point. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Guntuer. The next chart deals with statutory disqualifications 
in the case of discharge or misconduct. Here it will be noted that in 
10 States no benefits are paid when it has been determined that the 
claimant was dismissed for misconduct. Again the plus marks 
and there are 7 of those of the 10—indicate States in which 
the claimant must comply with certain conditions of length of employ- 
ment or amount of earnings before again becoming eligible for benefits, 
Last spring only eight States disqualified claimants completely. 
Two more have amended their laws to incorporate this feature during 
this legislative session. Nineteen States provide for cancellation of 
benefits in this case. 

The third chart portrays disqualification for refusal of suitable 
work. 

Senator Morsr. The chart identified by the witness will be printed 
in the record at this point. 

Mr. Guntuer. Yes. This is headed ‘Weeks of Disqualification, 
Refusal of Suitable Work.” 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Guntuer. This year there are 15 States which pay no benefits 
at all. This is an increase of three States since last spring. Fourteen 
of the States in this case employ benefit cancellation. 

These charts generally demonstrate that the disqualifications in the 
District law are at about the midpoint in the array of States. 

On each of these charts, may I say, the District of Columbia is 
shown in black for identification. 

As a practical proposition, disqualifications meted out by the 
Unemployment Compensation Board in practice compare very 
favorably with the States at the bottom of the list because the Board 
rarely assesses Maximum penalties, the average being a little over 5 
weeks. 

It is therefore apparent that existing provisions of District of 
Columbia law are certainly not hrrsh and, on the contrary, ere 
reasonably comparable with the States providing the lowest disqualifi- 
cations. We believe the penalties under the existing law are 
inadequate and should be increased. The need to do so increases as 
benefit provisions are liberalized. We think the committee should 
amend the law to comply with the practice in a growing number of 
States whereby no benefits are paid in the case of voluntary quitting, 
discharges for misconduct, and refusals of suitable work. 

The Unemployment Compensation Board does not seek changes in 
present disqualification provisions in S. 2988. While we think they 
should be strengthened, our bill (S. 2987) includes no alteration of 
existing law. 

So much for S. 1074. 

Now I would like to briefly review several changes which we think 
should be made in the District of Columbia law. Some of these are 
provided in S. 2988—<ll of them in S. 2987. 

‘The District of Columbia unemployment compensation trust fund 
is now unnecessarily large and will continue to grow. As of December 
31, 1959, U.S. Treasury reports show a balance of $59,942,319 in the 
District of Columbia unemployment trust fund. It is clear that this 
balance of almost $60 million at the end of 1959 would be sufficient 
to pay out in benefits approximately $6.5 million a year, the highest 
amount ever paid out, for a period of at least 914 years without one 
additional dollar being paid in taxes. 

Incidentally, that does not take into account the interest that would 
accrue to the fund. 

Actually, the fund is virtually inexhaustible because of the statutory 
provisions for increasing taxes as employers reserve accounts and the 
total fund diminishes. 

We invite the committee’s attention to the undesirable economic 
aspects of unnecessarily tying up employers funds in this or any other 
account which is nonproductive for them. 

We suggest that an effort be made to hold the fund at its present 
level of perhaps even reduce it a little. This can be accomplished 
without disturbing the principle of the District of Columbia law by 
amending the act in the following particulars: 

1. Under District of Columbia law every employer’s unemployment 
compensation tax rate is determined annually in accordance with the 
percentage of the balance remaining in his account in relation to his 
average annual payroll for the 3 preceding years. Rates are set at 
0.1 percent, 0.5 percent, 1 percent, 1.5 percent, 2.0 percent or 2.7 
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percent depending on the percentage his balance bears to his average 
payroll. This is the principle generally followed throughout the 
country. It requires an employer to pay more money into the fund if 
changes in his account reduce this balance below a reasonable level 
and/or if his payroll increases to a point where the balance is inade- 
quate. 

Several vears ago on our recommendation the Congress reduced the 
reserve ratio requirement in each bracket by one-tenth of 1 percent. 
That does not refer to these rates. It refers to percentage of payroll. 

In S. 2899 the Unemployment Compensation Board recommended 
an additional reduction of one-tenth of 1 percent in each bracket. 
We recommend in 8. 2987 a three-tenths of 1 percent reduction. 

If | may interpolate in there, to qualify for the one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent rate, the emplover now must have a reserve equal to 3.4 percent 
of his payroll. Our three-tenths of 1 percent reduction would mean 
that that requirement would be reduced to 3.1 percent of payroll. 

Several years ago—this is the second suggested amendment—the 
Congress amended the law so that the interest received in the fund 
was also applied to employers balances. About half the approxi- 
mately $60 million in the District fund represents balances in em- 
ployers accounts. The remaining half is money accumulated since 
the law was enacted and represents balances transferred from em- 
ployers no longer in business and interest accumulated. 

We propose in S. 2987 that all of the interest received on the fund be 
credited to employers accounts instead of just the interest on each 
employers balance. In some cases this would delay the need for 
imposing higher taxes. It is the procedure in many of the States. 

3. We recommend that a provision be inserted in the law enabling 
employers to make voluntary payments into the fund. Many States 
permit this practice by which an employer, within 30 days after 
receiving his notice of contribution rate, may voluntarily increase his 
balance to the point where he is entitled to a reduced rate, or to put it 
more accurately, he may prevent being taxed at a higher rate. 

The U nemployme nt Compensation Board has approved this change 
and it is provided in S. 2988 as well as in S. 2987. 

It is almost impossible to accurately estimate the amount by which 
receipts of the unemployment compensation fund would be reduced 
by these methods. Discussions with personnel of the Unemployment 
Compensation Board indicate that the reduction would approximate 
$1 million a year and could not exceed $1.5 million. 

We recommend that the committee report an amendment to the 
District of Columbia law which would make it impossible for individ- 
uals voluntarily leaving employment to draw a pension, whether 
Government, private, or under the Social Security Act, to have their 
preretirement wages used in computing a claim for benefits. This 
would put a stop. to the extremely costly practice of many retirees, 
both from Government and from private business, who file for and 
receive unemployment compensation benefits as a gift from an 
employer or from the taxpayers of the United States and the District 
of Columbia if they retire from Government agencies. 

Our bill (S. 2987) denies benefits to retirees receiving retirement of 
any kind until such persons have, after retirement, established base 
period- earnings entitling them to benefits under the law. 
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S. 2988 contains a similar provision except that it does not apply to 
retirees subject to a company rule or a union-employers agreement 
as to maximum age. We urge the committee to adopt the Seamea 
of S. 2987. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Gunther, to go back to the comment on 
retirees. 

Mr. Guntuer. Yes. 

Senator Morse. Your bill denies benefits to those receiving retire- 
ment of any kind until after such persons, after retirement, have estab- 
lished base period earnings entitling them to benefits under the law. 
That is after a man retires from any one of the Government depart- 
ments and gets a job. 

Mr. GunrueEr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morsg. And works on that job for a period of time that 
would give him the base period earnings that would entitle him to 
benefits under the law, then for some reason within the purview of the 
law he loses his job, then, only then, according to your law would he be 
eligible to unemployment insurance benefits. 

Mr. Guntuer. Yes. 

Senator Morsr. At the present time, if I interpret your arguments 
correctly—at the present time a man who retires, say, from the Depart- 
ment of Justice, puts himself on the labor market, but no job is avail- 
able immediately, and draws his retirement benefits, he also draws 
unemployment insurance benefits? 

Mr. Guntuer. That is correct; yes, sir. 

We recommend, too, that the District law be amended to prevent 
another costly practice known as the ‘‘double dip.”’” This little device 
enables a claimant to file for unemployment compensation, receive 
the benefits provided under law, and then without going back to work, 
refile—thus establishing a new base period and for the second time 
make use of earnings or a portion of the earnings which made up the 
base period when he first filed. ‘This practice would be prohibited 
by amending section 7, subsection (c) as provided in both 8S. 2987 
and S. 2988. 

Senator Morse. Will you dwell on that for just a moment so I 
am sure I understand it. 

Mr. GuntueEr. Yes. 

Senator Morsge. A man loses his job for some reason that qualifies 
him under the unemployment insurance law and takes benefits, let 
us say, to the maximum for 26 weeks, and at the end of the 26 weeks 
he files again, as you point out here on page 10, using the same period 
of earnings? 

Mr. Guntuer. Yes, sir; I think I can explain that. The base 
period under the District of Columbia law is the first four of the last 
five completed quarters. The base period goes back 15 months. 

Now, if he files at this time and uses that base period, let us say 
that his earnings during the year were $5,000. He qualifies for the 
full payment for 26 weeks. At the end of the 26 weeks, he can file 
and he then uses a new base period which is the first four of the last 
five quarters, and that first four of the last five quarters will still 
include three quarters of the original base period, that will give him 
adequate earnings to qualify for another maximum payment for 
another 26 weeks. 

1 Note clarification of this point in letter dated February 19, 1960, from Mr. 
Louis Mackall, Jr., which may be found on p. 147 of the hearings. 
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Senator Morse. The maximum payments? 

Mr. GuntueER. On the basis of a person whose salary was $5,000 
a year; yes, sir. 

‘In other words, he would have, he would still have $2,500 in 
earnings in two quarters or three quarters; in fact, he would have 
left more than that, $3,750 in his second base period. 

Mr. Chairman, the Metropolitan Washington Board of Trade and 
the employers of the District of Columbia appreciate very much this 
opportunity to comment on the District of Columbia unemployment 
compensation law. 

IT should now like to call on Mr. Leonard ao who has been 
a member of our committee for many years. Mr. Calhoun is one 
of the Nation’s most knowledgeable experts on this subject, having 
been intimately involved with legislative and administrative activities 
respecting social security since 1935. He has served as a staff expert 
for the Senate Finance Committee, assistant general counsel of the 
Social Security Board, and Chief of the Social Security Staff of the 
House Ways and Means C ommitte e. Since 1946 he has been engaged 
in the private practice of law in this city. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Morsr. I should be very glad to hear from Mr. Calhoun. 
Ihave a couple of notes for the record that I want to make applicable 
to your testimony. 

Could you, Mr. Gunther—can you hear me? 

Mr. Gunrner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Could you, Mr. Gunther, supply for the record 
the States mentioned in the first line on page 9 of your statement 
whose laws permit the deducting of all interest to the employers’ 
account? 

Mr. Guntruer. Yes, sir; we can supply that. 

Senator Morsr. I mean the crediting of all interest to the em- 
ployers’ account. If vou will supply that, it will be helpful. 

Mr. Gunvuer. I will supply it. I do not have it in my hand, but 
I will supply it. 

Senator Morse. It is not necessary. This record is going to be 
open until next Wednesday, 5 p.m., for such supplemental material. 

Mr. Gunruer. Yes. 

(The information requested follows:) 

FEBRUARY 16, 1960. 


’ 
Hon. WAYNE Morsg, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety of the 
District of Columbia Committee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Senator Morse: Herewith is information you requested us to fur- 
nish during hearings on unemployment compensation last Friday. 
The following States credit interest received on their trust funds to employers’ 
accounts: 


Indiana Ohio 
Iowa South Dakota 
Nebraska West Virginia 


North Carolina 


The State of Wisconsin has a unique provision in its law which makes use of 
interest received in making annual credits to employers’ accounts. 

In some States the interest is not credited because the balance in the trust 
fund is low and the interest is needed to build it up. As we pointed out in the 
hearings, this is not true in the District. 

Concerning 8. 3493 passed by the Senate on August 1, 1958, I would like to 
make the following comment. 
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Senate 3493 provided a $48 maximum benefit amount and 34 weeks’ meee 
duration. We believe the record of my testimony and that of Mr. Calhoun 
clearly covers the reasons why we oppose a maximum benefit rate as high as $48, 
duration as long as 34 weeks and uniform duration of any le sngth of time. We 
hope we demonstrated that the uniform duration principle is not properly in- 
cludable in the District law without many revisions since this law is, and has 
been since its enactment, tailored to the variable duration principle. 

We gave many reasons why we oppose uniform duration as a principle. If, 
however, this is to be include d, then it will certainly be necessary to substanti: ally 
increase ’ qualifying wages and the formula for determining the weekly benefit 
amount. 

Senate 3493 provides for uniform 6-week disqualifications with no cancelation 
of benefits. Mr. Calhoun’s testimony dealt with this subject at length and ex- 
plained why the variable cancelation feature of the existing law is in fact an 
essential qualification condition. 

We support the premise of 8S. 3493 permitting voluntary payments by 
employers. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK A. GUNTHER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Unemployment Compensation of the Employment 
and Security Committee. 


Senator Morse. Information supplied by the District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Board to the committee shows that 
under present law, the average duration of benefits in the calendar 
year 1959 was 13}; weeks, and that the average number of weeks of 
disqualification based upon the latest 6 months’ data was 5.4 weeks. 
I thought I ought to put that information in the record at this point, 
because you may, as you go over the record between now and next 
Wednesday, want to file some comment on those statistics. 

Mr. GuntuH_Er. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Calhoun, we are very glad to have you before 
us. I have heard your testimony, as you know, on several occasions 
before, and always find it very helpful to the committee when we come 
to analyze it in our executive sessions, and you may proceed in your 
own way. 

I was trying to recall, while I was sitting here, you were one of the 
witnesses in the Railroad Retirement hearings. 

Mr. Catuown. I was, sir. 

Senator Morse. Yes, I remember your testimony. 

Will you proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF LEONARD J. CALHOUN, MEMBER, EMPLOYMENT 
AND SECURITY COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON BOARD OF TRADE 


Mr. Catuoun. Mr. Chairman, my formal statement is 18 pages, 
and in the interest of brevity, if I may, I will skip over some portions 
of that and more or less hit the high spots, but request that my state- 
ment, my complete statement be entered in the record. 

Senator Morse. Well, I would really like to hear your full state- 
ment. I think it is worth the time of the committe e, and there may be 
others who may want to comment on it. 

Mr. Catnoun. Well, I will plow through the whole thing, then. 
I will be glad to. 

Senator Morse. I want to follow your pleasure in the matter, but I 
think it is sufficiently important that we make a complete record here 
in a public hearing that you read your statement. 

Mr. Catnoun. Mr. Chairman, I am Leonard J. Calhoun, a member 
of the law firm of Harter, Calhoun & Williams. I am a member of 
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the Washington Board of Trade’s committee on employment and 
security, and am appearing on its behalf. 

My comments will deal with certain basic unemployment compensa- 
tion issues which are raised by pending proposals. These are: 

(1) The disqualific ations: 

(2) The minimum qualifying wage requirements; 

(3) The minimum weekly benefit amount; 

(4) The maximum weekly benefit amount; 

(5) The maximum number of weeks of benefits; and 

(6) The relation between the qualifying and base period wages to 
(a) weekly benefit amounts, and (6) total benefits payable. 

Our position on these points may be summarized as follows: 

The disqualifying conditions should be strengthened as has been 
shown by Mr. Gunther. Qualifying wage requirements and minimum 
and maximum benefit amounts should be substantially increased. 
The present relation between total base year wages and total benefits 
and the overall 26 weeks’ limit should be retained. 

Mr. Gunther has ably discussed the so-called disqualifications. 
Due to the subject’s importance, I should like to add a few comments. 

Over the years unemployment compensation technical jargon has 
ar tific ially divided benefit qualifying conditions into what are termed 

“qualifying requirements” and “disqualifying conditions.’”’ The term 
“qualifying requirements” in general has been limited to matters like 
base-year wage requirements, applying for benefits and registering for 
work. 

The system is designed to provide benefits only for persons while 
involuntarily unemployed through no fault of their own, able and 
available for work and seeking work. ‘These requirements, unfor- 
tunately, are usually called disqualifying conditions. This description 
infers that benefits are lost through a series of penalties, and I might 
say, we all fall in the trap of referring to some qualifying conditions 
as penalties. 

Unfortunately, these conditions are also frequently discussed on this 
penalty assumption rather than on the basis of their true purpose, 
which is to define unemployment within the scope and protection of 
the act. I shall accordingly refer to these as “current qualifying 
conditions.”’ 

No unemployment compensation system can properly insure a per- 
son against unemployment arising from his voluntary acts, or unem- 
ployment which involves no involuntary pay loss, or no pay loss at 
all. It would be folly for any company to pay a person a fire loss on 
a house he deliberately or in anger burned down, or on a house whose 
burning caused him no loss. It is equally indefensible to pay benefits 
for some unemployment. 

To illustrate, suppose John Doe gets himself fired for violating a 
safety rule. His job loss is from his own act and should be at his own 
risk. 

Likewise, if he gets jailed for misconduct and the Board gets notice 
of this fact, he is ruled out while thus unavailable for work. 


VOLUNTARY QUITS, JOB REFUSALS, AND DISCHARGES 


Two current qualify ing conditions found in all State laws are usually 
referred to as “voluntary quits’ and “refusal of suitable work” 
requirements. 
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The philosophy of these provisions emphasizes the point that I 
previously made: that the provisions are not penalties, but only 
limitations as to what unemployment the system ‘‘insures.’’ Without 
these limitations, the State unemployment systems would provide 
6 months’ paid vacations—9 months under 8S. 1074. 

A fundamental part of free enterprise is that people are free to 
decide for themselves when and where they will accept work and 
when they will quit work. Unemployment insurance is not intended 
to cover unemployment resulting from these decisions, but only cases 
of involuntary unemployment. You will not find responsible labor 
leaders like those who have testified taking a position that a person 
should be able to draw benefits any time he decides he wants a vacation. 

The “quit” provisions and the “refusal of suitable work”’ provisions 
are intended to avoid Government’s guaranteeing against wage loss 
from voluntary decisions not to work. They do not infringe rights 
just as the “strike” provisions are not intended to penalize the right 
to strike, or the qualifying definitions of ‘‘Sunemployment” are not 
intended to penalize persons who work by denying them unemploy- 
ment benefits while they are working. 

The provisions simply define the risk covered and exclude unem- 
ployment resulting from the voluntary act of the employee from being 
“Insured.” 

Under unemployment insurance, if an employer hires a person, he 
must pay the cost of insuring that the person will not become unem- 
ployed because of lack of work. He cannot be equitably called on to 
pay benefits to a person who decides to leave him to seek a better job. 
Getting a better job is the employee’s privilege and is properly the 
employee’s risk. 

If a person leaves his job to take another job and shows the bona 
fides of his intention by working a few weeks on the new job, the 
“voluntary quit’ provisions would no longer apply to him. 

It is our position that any person who voluntarily quits should be 
permitted to draw benefits only if he takes another job and works at 
it and then becomes involuntarily unemployed. 

A person normally leaves his job for a new job only when assured 
that it will last for some time. He ther efore runs little risk of losing 
his unemplovment protection under any ‘‘voluntary quit” conditions 

The present law provides that a person who leaves his most recent 
work voluntarily without good cause, loses benefit rights for the week 
he leaves and 4 to 9 additional weeks. S. 1074 provides that he loses 
no benefit rights at all: that they are merely postponed for 6 weeks. 

Senator Morse. Can I interrupt there? 

Mr. Catuoun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Under S. 1074, if a person voluntarily quits, and 
then does not find a new job, you say he loses no benefit rights at all? 

Mr. Catnoun. That is correct. 

Senator Morsr. But it is merely postponed for 6 weeks. He 
cannot find a new job but cannot draw benefits for 6 weeks, but, after 
6 weeks he can draw benefits and they are retroactive? 

Mr. Catnoun. No, sir. He can draw the whole maximum amount 
permitted for his benefit year. So he merely postpones when he starts 
drawing them. He does not lose any benefits. 

Senator Morsr. When he starts drawing, he gets a higher pay 
than he would have received if he had been able to start drawing them 
immediately? 
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Mr. Catnown. No, sir. When he has a benefit year, and is entitled 
to 26 weeks of benefits, and he deliberately quits work, after 6 weeks 
he can still draw those 26 weeks of benefits. ‘That is all | meant. 
So he loses no benefits at all. There is merely a 6-week delay when 
he starts drawing them. 

Senator Morss. He has 6 weeks to find another job. If he does 
not find another job within 6 weeks, then he can start drawing. 

Mr. Catnoun. Mr. Chairman, that is correct. But the underlying 
assumption that you made just now that he quit a good job to go 
looking for another one has no counterpart in reality. People do not 
do that. A person who quits a job voluntarily and without good 
cause, without having another job in prospect and committed to, is 
either taking a vacation or is just utterly silly because people in their 
right mind do not leave a job without good cause unless they want 
to take a job, another job immediately, that they have offered them, 
or unless they want to loaf a while. 

Senator Morss. My hypothetical man is that kind of a fellow. 
He just does not like the halitosis of his foreman, so he quits. He 
has seven children, too. 

Mr. Catnoun. Well, I would say, Mr. Chairman, that we cannot 
consider people as robots with rights. We have got to consider them 
as men with responsibility. So I think it is a philosophy that we are 
talking about right now, and I think it is a basically important 
philosophy in deciding what shall be the treatment. Whose risk is it 
when a person makes a decision to quit? Perhaps he does not like the 
halitosis. 

On the other hand, somebody has got to pay benefits for a voluntary 
decision he made. I think that you will find that our newspapers are 
full of want ads for people that they want for all kinds of jobs, and 
when a person quits, he is normally quitting around here for another 
job. He shifts jobs. He does not just quit and wait 6 weeks. 

Senator Morse. Well, it is not the purpose of continuing the 
argument, may I say, but only for the purpose of getting all the 
possibilities into the record, that I stick for a moment longer with 
my hypothetical man. 

He is that type of a fellow, and he quits. He is now on the labor 
market. Now, the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Board has its administrative rules and regulations for judging 
whether or not the man really is available for other work on the local 
labor market under its standards or its criteria as to whether or not 
suitable work is offered him. The Board decides that the man is in 
good faith ready and willing to do other work within his capabilities 
if it is available on the labor market. 

For 6 weeks he has held himself ready to take one of these jobs. 
None had been found for him at the end of 6 weeks. He has a family 
of seven children to which I referred. It is your position—even at 
the end of 6 weeks, although he is ready and willing to take another 
job during the 6 weeks; for he is not seeking a vacation, he goes down 
to the unemployment office every day and asks if they have another 
job for him, although one cannot be found for him—it 1s your position 
that he should not be allowed at the end of the 6 weeks to start drawing 
unemployment compensation? 

Mr. CatHoun. It certainly is my position. I want to call this to 
your attention, Mr. Chairman: There is a theory, but not a fact, that 
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a person under the rules and regulations, to draw benefits has to be 
actually looking for a job. 

Now, here is the machinery. He comes down from time to time, 
when he has to, and they say, “Have you found a job?” “No; I 
haven’t found a job.” “Well, we have got a job call for employer X 
and employer Y. You go over for interviews.”’ 

We know, everyone knows, that under a situation like that, that 
he will go to the employer, and he may even go through the formality 
of saying, ‘‘May I have that kind of job,” but if he does not really 
want a job, he is not going to get it. You or I as an employer, when 
a man comes in and he has had a couple of drinks of beer, he shows a 
great lethargy, and says, ‘‘I have been sent here for a job and so I am 
asking for one.’ 

We would not hire him. That is the weakness of any assumption 
that merely because a man goes when you send him that he has 
actually sought a job or that an employer will give him a job if it is 
perfectly apparent in the interview that the man is very relaxed about 
whether he works or not. That is the tough part. If we could whip 
that, we could have unemployment insurance that everybody could 
defend. I do not think there would be this much difference between 
labor and management, except for that one important human nature 
point. 

Senator Morse. I have no quarrel with you on that administrative 
problem, Mr. Calhoun. I realize that there is a human equation 
factor which enters into this very difficult and complex problem. 

But I do think it is proper for me at this point in the record to call 
your attention to the statement that the then Secretary of Labor, 
through Mr. Larson, the Under Secretary of Labor, submitted to this 
committee on April 28, 1955, dealing in part with the problemlam 
now discussing. 

Speaking through Mr. Larson, Secretary Mitchell said: 

Experience over many years has shown that the average length of time nec- 
essary to find a new job, after a person has been separated from his employment 
for any reason, is about 5 to 6 weeks. 

And then he proceeds—and I will put the subsequent paragraphs 
in the record—he proceeds to discuss a hypothetical case involving 
Mr. X who voluntarily leaves his job. And then Mr. Larson goes on 
to say: 

Once this underlying principle is clearly understood, the details readily fall into 
place. The length of the period should be approximately that of the average 
length it takes to find a job under normal economic conditions. We have chosen 
the period of 6 weeks, in order to be on the safe side. We do not believe that 
the variable period of 4 to 9 weeks, in the present act, is desirable. One reason 
is that the minimum may well be too short and the maximum too long. The 
principal objection, however, is that it involves unnecessary administrative com- 
plications. It forces the unemployment insurance claims taker to make a highly 
subjective judgment on the proper length of disqualification under a wide variety 
of human circumstances which he would rarely have time to investigate and 
judge with thoroughness. There are endless complications in such questions as 
these: Do we disqualify a worker who leaves his job to look for better work for 
a longer period than we disqualify a worker who quits because he is dissatisfied 
with his wages? Do we disqualify a worker who has been discharged for 1 week’s 
absence without notice to the employer for a shorter or longer period than another 
worker who has been absent without notice 4 separate days in a period of 2 weeks? 

The books are filled with hundreds of cases in which adjudicators have tried 
to disentangle human situations of this kind and tried, unsuccessfully I believe, 
to fit the number of weeks of disqualification to the cause of the unemployment. 
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It is difficult enough to decide the necessity for the disqualification in the first 
place, but to attempt to place it, according to some set of values, on a sliding 
scale of gravity varying between the figures of 4 and 9, is expecting too much 
in the circumstances. 


And he discusses his hypothetical man, Mr. X, who is one of these 
voluntary quitters. 

So that you can make comment on it between now and next Wednes- 
day, if you care to, I am going to ask, Mr. Reporter, that this entire 
statement, the entire statement of Secretary Mitchell, through his 
Under Secretary, under the subject “Disqualification” be inserted at 
this point in the record, and only for the reason, and not for argument, 
but for the purpose of obtaining a clarification of my understanding 
of Mr. Calhoun’s point of view. 

I interpret what Secretary of Labor Mitchell said, as a statement of 
policy on his part, that he thinks the 6-week period, which you call 
the 6-week period of postponement before payment can be started, is 
a fair period for all types of cessation of work whether the person is 
fired or voluntarily quits, because this 6-week period, if I interpret his 
testimony correctly, is adjudged by the Department of Labor as being 
that period of time during which it can be determined whether or not 
a job can be made available in the labor market for this man, and if 
it cannot be made available for him within 6 weeks, then, as a matter 
of social policy, assistance ought to be brought to his family. 

(The excerpt from the District of Columbia Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act hearings, April 28, 1955, referred to by Senator Morse, 
headed, “III. Disqualification,” pages 6 and 7, follows:) 


III. DisQuaLiIFICATION 


The amendment would make two changes affecting disqualifications. First, it 
would substitute a uniform 6-week disqualification for the present variable 
{- to 9-week feature. Second, it would eliminate the provision, inserted in 1954, 
which destroys the claimant’s rights entirely in an amount equal to his weekly 
benefit amount times the number of weeks for which he is disqualified. 

Once more, it is important that we start from the beginning and examine the 
basic principles and philosophy on which “‘disqualifications’”’ rest. There is a 
tremendous amount of misunderstanding on this point, and as long as the mis- 
understanding persists, it is impossible to reach the right result on any specific 
question about disqualification. 

Many people have a first reaction to unemployment insurance which runs 
something like this—If a man voluntarily quits his job, why should he ever be 
paid anything in the way of unemployment insurance? Isn’t unemployment 
insurance supposed to be for involuntary unemployment? 

That sounds very plausible on the surface, but a little further examin tion into 
the real purpose of disqualification provisions will show that there is much 
more to the question. 

The real purpose of disqualification provisions is to delineate the unemploy- 
ment against which this system does not insure. The District of Columbia law, 
for example, does not insure against the risk of unemployment due to (1) a 
voluntary quit without good cause, (2) discharge for misconduct, and (3) refusal 
of suitable work, without good cause. So long as an individual’s unemploy- 
ment is due to any of these acts, we should deny benefits. When, however, 
his unemployment is no longer due to any of these acts but is instead attributable 
to general economic conditions, we should pay benefits. This is the idea under- 
lying the limited disqualification. The appropriate course, therefore, would 
obviously be to withhold payment of unemployment insurance benefits during 
so much of his subsequent unemployment as can be attributed to his own act; 
but, when economic unemployment takes over, to let his rights to unemployment 
insurance resume. 

Experience over many years has shown that the average length of time necessary 
to find a new job, after a person has been separated from his employment for 
any reason, is about 5 to 6 weeks. 
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Now, let us take the case of Mr. X, who voluntarily left his job, perhaps because 
he did not like his job or thought he could get a better job elsewhere. Under 
normal economic conditions, Mr. X would find another job in about 5 to 6 weeks, 
Mr. X looks for a job for 6 weeks, and is unable to find one. Fifteen weeks later 
he is still looking for a job. Is it not a reasonable conclusion that, at some point 
along the line, probably at about the 6-week period, the reason for his joblessness 
is really no longer his own act, but general economic conditions which have 
made it impossible for him to find a job in the normal length of time? 

It is logical then for unemployment insurance, which is set up to pay benefits 
for unemployment due to economic causes, to pay benefits to Mr. X after a 
suitable period has expired during which the effects of his own voluntary quitting 
have spent themselves. 

Once this underlying principle is clearly understood, the details readily fall 
into place. The length of the period should be approximately that of the average 
length it takes to find a job under normal economic conditions. We have chosen 
the period of 6 weeks, in order to be on the safe side. We do not believe that 
the variable period of 4 to 9 weeks, in the present act, is desirable. One reason 
is that the minimum may well be too short and the maximum too long. The 
principal objection, however, is that it involves unnecessary administrative com- 
plications. It forces the unemployment insurance claims taker to make a 
highly subjective judgment on the proper length of disqualification under a wide 
variety of human circumstances which he would rarely have time to investi- 
gate and judge with thoroughness. There are endless complications in such ques- 
tions as these: Do we disqualify a worker who leaves his job to look for better 
work for a longer period than we disqualify a worker who quits because he is 
dissatisfied with his wages? Do we disqualify a worker who has been discharged 
for 1 week’s absence without notice to the employer for a shorter or longer period 
than another worker who has been absent without notice 4 separate days in 
period of 2 weeks? 

The books are filled with hundreds of cases in which adjudicators have tried 
to disentangle human situations of this kind and tried, unsuccessfully I believe, 
to fit the number of weeks of disqualification to the cause of the unemployment. 
It is difficult enough to decide the necessity for the disqualification in the first 
place, but to atte mpt to place it, according to some set of v: alues, on a sliding 
scale of gravity varying between the figures of 4 and 9, is expecting too much in 
the circumstances. 

The other conclusion from this analysis of the principles underlying disquali- 
fication is that the disqualification should take the form of a postponement, 
not cancellation. The reason is this: Once the normal period of unemployment 
attributable to the disqualifying act has spent itself, in this period of 6 weeks, 
then it is correct to say that the. claimant is in the position of any other claimant 
who is out of work because of economic sediiaatenen. Having qualified on the 
same terms as all other members of the system, and having paid the price for his 
disqualifying act in the form of the postponement of his benefits for 6 weeks, he 
should then be entitled to the normal period of protection from economic unem- 
ployment the same as anyone else. 

The present cancellation provision can work some very severe injustices. 
Suppose that Mr. X, for example, having been disqualified for 6 weeks for 
quitting his job, soon afterward gets another job in the community. A little 
later, for purely economic reasons, and through no fault of his own, he loses the 
second job. The way the cancellation provision now stands, this c: uncellation of 
his rights relentlessly pursues him even after the termination of the second job, 
in spite of the fact that the reason for his second unemployment was exclusively 
economic and had nothing whatever to do with his prior disqualifying act. 

One further observation on the disqualification problem: We must remember 
that, although the rather severe word “disqualification” is used in this connec- 
tion, we are not here dealing with the punishing of wicked conduct. In fact, a 
very large part of what passes as grounds for disqualification may involve highly 
debatable situations with little fault on the part of the claimant. We have to 
remember, too, that the purpose of this system is not to set up a series of rewards 
and punishments for right and wrong, but to provide systematic protection 
against unemployment for the families and children of breadwinning workers. 
If we keep this objective constantly in mind, it is very clear that unemployment 
insurance should be payable during so much of any man’s spell of unemployment 
as is attributable to economic conditions generally. 
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Senator Morse. May I say, most respectfully, that I think you 
ought to shoot at this premise of mine, because as I have tried to indi- 
cate the other day, | move from this premise in my approach to this 
problem. I think that the philosophy of unemployment insurance 
benefits rests not on seeking to aid the worker as an individual alone, 
but to aid the family of the worker who is subjected to the economic 
dislocation caused by unemployment. If you have a 6 weeks postpone- 
ment before the be nefits can start, because my very eccentric man does 
not like the halitosis breath of his foreman, I think if you cannot get 
him another job in 6 weeks, that is to say, if the economic system can- 
not provide him with another job in 6 weeks, then all the rest of us in 
society combined, under the sound moral doctrine that we are our 
brother’s keeper, ought to provide him with some sustenance for a 
period of time after that until we can get him a job. 

Now, that is my philosophy. If I am wrong about it, I will try to 
beopenminded. You will have to convince me I am wrong, but I must 
admit I am pretty biased about this philosophical approach. to unem- 
ployment insurance. 

Mr. Catyoun. Mr. Chairman, are you asking that we file a written 
answer to the Secretary’s statement, or shall I answer it orally here 
and now? 

Senator Morsr. You follow your pleasure. I wanted to put it in 
the record because I thought it was only fair to you and to the Board 
of Trade that they have this opportunity to answer any way they want 
to, either by written memorandum between now and next Wednesday, 
or orally now. 

I want you to know that I ruled the other day that this record will 
stay open until 5 p.m. next Wednesday for the filing of any supple- 
mental statement by any witness on any part of the transcript. 

Mr. Catnowun. Well, there are two parts of the statement. One is 
that there is a very considerable amount of administrative work if you 
try to evaluate these things and decide between, say, 4 weeks and 
8 weeks. 

Our proposal is not to do that at all. Our proposal is that when a 
person voluntarily quits suitable work without due causes, he does so 
on his own responsibility. 

When you have decided that he has done that, your administrative 
problem is over and he is put on notice then and there that he had 
better be actively looking for some work because he cannot expect to 
sit back and after a few weeks, get on the benefit rolls. 

When you once get a person on the benefit rolls that has done some- 
thing like that, then your techniques, if he does not actually want a 
job, your techniques, fall down because you cannot get an employer 
to hire a person who obviously is not very interested in taking that 
employment. 

It is a very serious matter, and I do not believe you will find any 
State that has adopted the philosophy that I outlined, turned back 
because they can bring any cases of genuine hardship. 

There are some people that can put up a very fine case, as to why 
they should not be looking for work. But those are very, very rare 
exceptions. 

If it is ill healtn, he has not thereby disqualified himself for benefits 
anyhow, and when you get away from ill health, the excuses fall down 
and get rather shabby. 
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As in the case of the person who voluntarily quits suitable work, a 
person who refuses suitable work should assume the full risk of his 
further unemployment. His right to refuse cannot be infringed, but 
unemployment insurance should not underwrite his refusal. 

Refusal with the knowledge that, at most, under present law the 
refusal will merely suspend his benefits for a few weeks 1s not consistent 
with the purpose of the program, nor is its financing by employers’ 
taxes justified. He should be treated in the same way as the voluntary 
quit. 

As stated in the Labor Department Publication BES No. 0.141: 


The provisions for disqualification for discharre for misconduct follow a pattern 
similar but not identical to that for voluntary leaving. 


This similarly is quite understandable. In each case the individual 
became unemployed because of his voluntary act. Certainly neither 
a person who quits a good job nor a person who gets himself fired 
by punching a fellow workman in the nose or leaving a dangerous 
machine unattended, can be said to be unemployed through no fault 
of his own. 

Manifestly, a person who becomes unemployed through misconduct 
connected with his work should fare no better than one who becomes 
unemployed by merely quitting or other voluntary act, and his 
unemployment in each instance should be clearly written out of the 
system to the same extent. 

At the present time the District law, in the discretion of the Board, 
suspends benefits for a period of from 4 to 9 weeks and, in addition, 
reduces the potential benefit period for the same number of weeks. 
So long as the system retains the general Seer one: of carving out a 
specified no benefit period following a “Quit,” a “Job refusal” or a 
“Misconduct firing,” it would be inequitable a futile to not also 
reduce total prospective benefits proportionately. In some cases 
this reduction occurs automatically. 

For example, if it is only 6 weeks until the end of the employee’s 
benefit year, a 6 weeks’ suspension is, in effect, a 6 weeks’ benefit 
cancellation. But if it is early in his benefit year, the 6 weeks may 
be no more than a delay in his receiving full benefits. In each in- 
stance reduction in potential benefits should occur. 

It is very disheartening, and, Mr. Chairman, this goes to the very 
essence of having a policed system, employers no more than employees 
can be crowned with any sainthood, and all of us act for what might 
be termed selfish aspects, but it is very disheartening to an employer 
to take the time and expense of cooperating in the proper administra- 
tion of the system by attending a hearing and testifying as to a “Job 
refusal,” “Quit,” or “Misconduct discharge” if he knows that the 
person will Shortly be able to draw full benefits. We believe that 
substantial qualifying conditions are essential—and also that sub- 
stantial conditions are better enforcible. 

For these reasons, we urge this committee to strengthen, and not 
weaken, the provisions. This is what is happening throughout the 
country. 

According to our review, 15 States (including Alaska and Hawaii) 
have not changed disqualifications since 1951. 

Ten States have made some reduction from 1951 provisions. 

But in 25 States and the District of Columbia, disqualification 
provisions have been increased. 
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In 1951 there were 14 States which disqualified the claimants for 
the duration for one or more of the three major causes. 

One State which had such a disqualification for voluntary leaving 
and for refusal of suitable work has changed to a weekly basis. Two 
other States which had such a disqualification for refusal of suitable 
work have also made this change. 

No State having such a disqualification for misconduct has made 
any change. 

From the 1951 table to the present time, nine States have enacted 
a duration disqualification for one, two or all of the major causes. 

This review clearly indicates that most States rec ognize the need 
for stiffer disqualification provisions as benefits are raised. We 
believe the need in the District is already apparent and will become 
more so if benefits are increased. 

Now, I want to touch briefly on minimum qualifying wages and 
benefits. 

Increases in wage levels are argued as a basis for adopting the 
formula in S. 1074 which would more than double the present maxi- 
mum weekly benefit. But this same bill, for some reason, does not 
similarly increase the minimum benefit or qualifying work require 
ments. Instead, it reduces the minimum base year qualifying require- 

ments by more than 50 percent. It also reduces the present minimum 
benefit amount but at the same time extends duration and increases 
the maximum benefits paid persons barely qualifying, by more than 
50 percent. 

At present a person with from $276 to $310 total qualifying wage in 
his base year, receives an $8 per week basic benefit up to a maximum 
of $92. Under the proposed formula, however, as much as $10 per 
week for 39 weeks, or $390—over four times the present maximum 
total benefit, under circumstances like this—could be paid, depending 
on the claimant’s high quarter wages. A total of $156 could be paid 
a person with as little as $135 base year pay. 

This proposal can but focus attention on the basic question of de- 
termining an appropriate minimum prior work requirement for un- 
employment insurance purposes. Should, for example, a housewife 
whose sole employment has been 4 weeks’ work in a store in December 
and 1 day in January, be able to apply for and receive unemployment 
benefits the following July? What would be considered a reasonable 
base year work requirement? In prescribing eligibility for benefits 
for persons who have $130 in one quarter of their base year and any 
wages at all in some other quarter, S. 1074 qualifies this housewife. 
We feel that this minimum base year requirement gives the wrong 
answer. 

Broadly speaking, this same bill sets up quite another standard for 
most workers—usually called the 144 high quarter with two step-back 
test. Here is an example of how it often operates: 

John Doe works 13 weeks in one calendar quarter of his base year 
and also works during 4 other weeks outside this quarter, earning $80 

er week for a total of $1,360. He earned $1,040 in his high quarter. 
The 114 high quarter part of the rule would require total earnings of 
$1,560 in his base year. 

Senator Morsg. Can I go back just a minute? 

Mr. Catuoun. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Morse. I find this very helpful material in analyzing its 
application to my bill. Go back to the bottom of page 6- 

At present a person with from $276 to $310 total qualifying wave in his base 
year, receives an $8-per-week basic benefit up to a maximum of $92. Under the 
proposed formula, however, as much as $10 per week for 39 weel's, or $390—over 
four times the present maximum total benefit—could be paid, depending on the 
claimant’s high quarter wages. A total of $156 could be paid a person with as 
little as $135 base year pay. 

Mr. Catuown. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Then you proceed to discuss on the next page the 
case of the woman who does not—who I judge does not—hold herself 
out to full-time employment. She may work during the Christmas 
rush in some store. 

Mr. Catnoun. That is right. 

Senator Morsr. Or may be only a part-time worker, a situation 
which, I think, presents a different type of case from the one I have 
in mind when I discuss the man involved in your case at the bottom 
of page 6. 

lf you do have X who tried to make himself available for work, 
but who is a man capable of only the most menial type of work, as a 
day laborer. It may be that there are only certain things he can do, 
such as picking up papers on the street or other menial labor, anyway, 
the fact is that all he was able to get was work for which he received a 
total of $135 for the year. 

The fact that under the rules and regulations my day laborer 
would qualify for $156 of unemployment insurance benefits, does not 
disturb me at all, if I could be sure, and this is one of the things that 
puzzles me in the whole subject matter, if I could be sure, that every 
attempt had been made by him and by the unemployment office to 
try to find him some work during that base period that he can do, 
and that he was available to do it, and that he was not one of these 
fellows of whom you spoke a few minutes ago who would go in and 
so conduct himself that be could be fairly certain an employer would 
not hire him. 

I am talking now about the type of person that the law is really 
aimed, philosophically, at least, to help. 

The fact that he would be getting more unemployment insurance 
benefits than he earned in a year would not bother me a bit if he was 
available for work and the work could not be found. 

I am bothered, however, when I consider your woman who just 
belps with the Christmas rush and has no intention of working any 
other time of the year anyway, who seeks, as we say, pin money. 
We may have an administrative problem, but | think there are two 
separate classifications of cases. 

Mr. Catuown. | think that you are quite right, Mr. Chairman. 
1 want to call your attention to the fact that nobody is gifted, though, 
with reading people’s minds and that the cold record that the Vv have 
at the employment office does not distinguish the pin money woman 
from the pin money man, and any one who can do anything in the 
District can certainly in the course of a 12-month period pick up 
substantially more money than the qualifying amount in your bill, 
and | am talking to you as chairman and not as author. 

Senator Morse. That is all right. I want to get this straight. I 
want to get everything in the record we can get that will help us 
to come out with the best bill possible. 
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Mr. CatHown. I think that actually, we are talking now about 
qualifying base year wages. When we get right down to it, it is not 
a question of formula which would follow what is considered a situation 
that ought to be covered. It is a question of trying to define what is 
sufficient attachment to the labor market to say now this person who 
is normally attached to the labor market, through no fault of his own, 
has become unattached, and we want to pay him, and I certainly 
was not complaining about the $156 in benefits. I was complaining 
about the basic question of what should be the minimum qualifying 
requirements since we are proposing to pay even at a minimum 
very substantial benefits. 

You see, this problem is so difficult, that State after State has 
reached the decision that they will meet a small amount of unem- 
ployment with a small brief duration benefit. That certainly is not 
a highly satisfactory solution to the problem. But at least it is a 
less difficult solution than saying what should be such substantial 
employment as will warrant very substantial benefits. 

The bill permits two step-backs of $35 each which reduces the re- 
quired minimum wage for the base year to $1,490. ‘This would, in 
effect, require that he works more than 18 weeks. He had, however, 
worked only 17 weeks and accordingly fails to qualify for benefits. 

Thus S. 1074 gives the highly inconsistent answers that the housewife 
who worked 4 weeks and a day could qualify for benefits while John 
Doe could not qualify with 18 weeks’ work. It might be added 
parenthetically that had John Doe worked 2 weeks in one calendar 
quarter and 1 day in some other quarter of his base year, he would 
have qualified. 

Thus while apparently the intention of S. 1074 is to require 18 or 
19 weeks’ work as a minimum base year attachment to the labor 
market, this intention certainly is not carried out where a person 
works during only part of the calendar quarter in which he earns 
most. And this includes a very high percentage of benefit claimants. 

One approach in carrying out the general intention of 5S. 1074 
would be to follow the New York rule of requiring 20 weeks of sub- 
stantial work as a minimum qualifying condition. 

Before discussing this matter further, it might be mentioned that 
New York uses a dollar amount in defining a substantial week of 
employment. Of course, the District in common with the States 
who use minimum high quarter and annual wages, uses dollar amounts. 

The use of dollar earnings to measure qualifying work makes highly 
pertinent the question of what is in fact the practical minimum 
weekly wage in the District. The indications are that it is some 
$30 to $36 per week or $1 an hour for less than a 40-hour week. 
Minimum wage rates set by the Minimum Wage and Industrial Safety 
Board for women in manufacturing and wholesaling have been re- 
cently set at $44, for laundry and dry-cleaning $35, and for retail 
clerks $36. 

As I have mentioned, the minimum high quarter qualifying amount 
proposed in the bill is $130, and the minimum base year requirement 
is as low as the $130 plus any amount outside the high quarter. Only 
for persons with substantial high quarter earnings does the rule of 
144 high quarter minus $70 require substantial earnings outside the 
high quarter. 
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A person who works less than full time and earns $25 per week, 
would earn $325 if he worked each week in his high quarter. If 
$325 were substituted for the $130 specified in this bill, he would - 
required to earn $325 in his high quarter plus $162.50 less $70 or $92.5( 
outside his high quarter in order to qualify. 

The clerk who works full time for a store would receive at least $36 
pay a week under District law and could thus qualify under this in- 
creased requirement with somewhat less than 10 weeks in her high 
quarter and somewhat less than 3 weeks outside her high quarter. 
She would receive a $20 benefit if she worked at her full $36 per week 
wage throughout her high quarter and for 7 additional weeks. 

I am giving you this example as indicative of the fact that a $250 
high quarter requirement with at least $125 additional in the base 
year would seem to be a practical minimum prior work requirement, 
assuming that the present one-third base year earnings limitations, 
which I shall presently discuss, is retained. 

I want to pass on from that to the discussion of maximum benefits. 

In view of the purpose of unemployment compensation, a maximum 
is set on the weekly and total amount of benefits payable. In the 
1935 District of Columbia Act, this maximum weekly amount was 
set at $15. In 1940 it was increased to $18. In 1943 it was increased 
to $20. Since 1943 it has been increased 50 percent over 1943 to 
$30. The pending bill would increase it to over five times the 1935 
rate, over three times the rate fixed in 1943, and to over twice the $30 
rate fixed in 1954. 

Maximum benefits are presently some 35 percent of average District 
of Columbia wages, not counting Government work. This would be 
some $81 gross wages. But with $81 gross wages, a single man who 
loses wages during unemployment will on each dollar so lost usually 
escape 3 percent social security taxes, either 20 or 22 percent F ederal 
income tax, and 2% percent District income tax, leaving a net weekly 
pay loss when unemployed of some $59. Thus he already receives 
somewhat over half of his actual pay loss under present District law, 
as compared with a maximum of 40 percent under the 1938 law. 

It has been stated that benefit amounts have gone downhill, 
pointing solely to maximum benefits as a percentage of wages. We 
should like to point out some other data on benefit amounts which 
do not indicate that benefits have gone downhill. 

Besides the maximum weekly benefit rate increase, the maximum 
total of benefits payable has been increased. The maximum total 
benefits have been fixed as follows: 1935: 16 times $15, or $240; 1940: 
19 times $18, or $342; 1943: 20 times $20, or $400; 1954: 26 times 
$30, or $780. 

S. 1074 would currently pay a maximum of some 39 times $69, or 
$2,691. This would be over 10 times the maximum set in 1935 and 
some 344 times that set in 1954. 

The proposed increase over present law in limited prior work cov- 
erage cases is likewise sharp. A person who qualifies for the present 
$30 per week maximum with three dependents is paid some $353 with 
qualifying base wages of $950. Under S. 1074, with the same quali- 
fying wages, he would be paid as much as $1,109, over three times as 
much. 

With total base year wages of $2,096, this person may presently 
qualify for $780 in total benefits. Under the proposed bill, with the 
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same $2,096 in base vear wages, this person would qualify for as much 
as $2,535 in benefits. 

Our position is that the present $30 maximum weekly and $780 
maximum total benefits in no event should be increased beyond $36 
and $936. This would be a 12-percent benefit increase over 1954 as 
compared with a living cost increase of about 11 percent and wage 
increases for those in District of Columbia private employment of 
some 12 percent. This would seem to be a fair and equitable adjust- 
ment and certainly all that is presently warranted. 

This 12-percent increase would occur without change in the present 
26-week maximum duration or the present overall limit of one-third 
base year wages. Higher wages afford no basis for extending maxi- 
mum duration. The issue of benefit duration, which I shall refer to 
later, is clearly independent of wage levels. So is the principle of the 
one-third base year wage limitation on total benefits. Increase in 
wage rates proportionately increase base year wages, and thus total 
benefits payable to persons with a limited period of base vear coverage. 

Since the matter of average wage has been made an issue by S. 1074, 
I should like to comment very briefly on its proposal. This average 
is arrived at by taking into account the pay of bank presidents, heads 
of corporations, and so forth. Whether these latter are making $6,000 
or $60,000 per year has no real bearing on what maximum benefits 
should be, yet their total pay is all counted in arriving at the average. 
It does very substantially affect what the total average is. 

We asked the research people in Unemployment Insurance whether 
they had been able to develop the percentages covered under the 
District of Columbia law by wage level brackets. For example, what 
percentage made less than $50 gross wages per week, what percentage 
made less than $70, and so forth. We were advised, however, that 
they had not done this and felt that it would be very difficult to do so. 

Senator Morsr. At that point, Mr. Calhoun, I think we ought to 
try to get some of that information. I think we ought to try to find 
out how many bank presidents and other officers with these high 
wages are involved in the computations. We know there are few in 
number compared with the total number of workers, but nevertheless 
I would like to know to what extent they may throw this whole table 
out of line, and I will try to see if we can get some of that material. 

Mr. Lee, you thought we ought to have some material on this point, 
too. 

Mr. Ler. Yes. 

Mr. Catuoun. I feel very gratified at that, Mr. Chairman. I see 
you keenly appreciate what I am talking about when what we are try- 
ing to do is to arrive at a just maximum benefit when you look at the 
group that are likely to become unemployed and require it, and if we 
knew, for example, what percent of the people in the District made 
$60 or $70 or $80 or $90 or $100 or $110 a week, we would have some- 
what of a guide to go by to accomplish the purposes of your bill, and I 
am not quarreling over the purpose. I am worried about the ma- 
chinery. 

Senator Morse. I think that is a responsibility of the committee, 
Mr. Calhoun, to try to get that material, and I will see how much we 
can get. 

I want to go back to page 9. It is a minor point, but we ought to 
doublecheck it to see whether or not I am right in my assumption, in 
the paragraph in which you talked about the taxes. 
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You indicate that the single man would escape 3-percent social 
security taxes, 20- or 22-percent Federal income taxes, and 2}4-percent 
District income tax. I think, although I may be mistaken about it, 
but I think the District of Columbia tax would still be paid on the in- 
surance benefit payments. That is a question we could find a certain 
answer to. 

Mr. Catuovun. I have never understood that the District of Colum- 
bia tax is deductible, but it may possibly be, sir. 

Senator Morse. If it is, we will make the notation in the record, 

Mr. Catuoun. This would have afforded a reliable guide as to what 
percentage of people covered would receive half pay at different maxi- 
mum benefit levels. 

We did this because we felt that its “average wage” provisions was a 
very uncertain guide as to how many would receive at least half pay at 
various maximum benefit levels. 

S. 1074 provides for arriving at an 


“average” for— 

(1) All individuals performing service which constitutes employment * * * and 
all individuals performing service which, if such service were not performed in 
the employ of the United States or of any wholly owned instrumentality thereof 
would constitute employment (as defined in section 1(b)). 


“Employment” is broadly defined in section 1(b) to include all serv- 
ices performed for wages or under any contract of hire, express or 
implied, and ‘‘wages”’ is defined as any remuneration for services, ex- 
cepting items like fringe benefits. So we presume this covers every- 
body receiving governmental or nongovernmental pay. Frankly, we 
do not know just whose pay, if anybody’s, is intended to be excluded. 

Under S. 1074 the total paid everyone included is to be divided by 
4% times the monthly average number covered. 

Senator Morse. May I interrupt, Mr. Calhoun, to say—— 

Mr. Catnoun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse (continuing). I think you are entitled to know 
whose pay is to be excluded. 

Mr. Catuouwn. I think so, sir. 

Senator Morse. I now instruct the staff to try to find that informa- 
tion so we include it in the final record, before the record is printed. 

(The information requested is contained in the following letter:) 


GOVERNMENT OF THE District oF COLUMBIA, 
Districr UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Boarp, 
Washington, D.C., February 19, 1960. 
Hon. WaYNE Morse, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Welfare and Safety, Senate, 
Committee on the District of Columbia, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: Since you closed the hearing on the District unem- 
ployment compensation bills on February 12, our Research and Statistics De- 
partment has been making a study on the effect of the high wages on the average 
weekly wage in the District of Columbia. 

To do this systematically and accurately, it would take a number of months. 
However, our department was fortunate in having a quarterly sample which it 
prepared. a number of years ago, and from this sample I helieve that they have 
been able to work out a farily reliable estimate of the effect. that annual salaries 
of $15,000 and over have on the overall weekly average. Their estimate is that 
the average weekly wage of covered workers in the District of Columbia would 
be lowered by approximately $6 if all such salaries were eliminated from the com- 
putation. 

An estimate has also heen made on the effect the elimination of all individuals 
in Government grade GS-15 and over would have upon the average of Federal 
workers. This would lower the average of Federal workers by $5. However, 
when wages of Federal workers and the District of Columbia workers are combined, 
the overall reduction of the average annual wage would be $6. 
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From an administrative viewpoint it would be most undesirable to exclude 
the salary of any worker because it would require this Board to prepare duplicate 
records for the purpose of establishing the average annual wage and at the end of 
each year many man-hours would be required to bring an entire worker’s records 
together.and eliminate those who are not to be included. This computation 
would involve the duplication, sorting, summarization, and examination of 
1,200,000 wage cards. If it is believed important to eliminate the effect of high 
salaries, the same result could be accomplished by lowering the percentage 
factor used. Thus, if S. 1074 were to be used, the percentage factor could be 
lowered from 67 percent to 63 percent, and if 8S. 2988 were used, the percentage 
factor could be lowered from 50 to 47 percent. In this way the average annual 
wage could be obtained as a byproduct of work already being done and no addi- 
tional time or expense need be expended. 

tespectfully, 
Lours MackaLt, Jr., Attorney. 

Mr. CatHoun. This makes for a very high “average.” If, to give a 
simple and exaggerated example, nine people earned $40 per week to 
$70 per week and averaged $60, and the 10th person made $500 per 
week, the ‘‘average’’ would be $104. Under the formula of the bill, 
the maximum benefit would be some | $70 to $40 per week higher than 
“half pay” of 9 of the 10 persons. 

The difference, of course, mathematically between the average and 
m median can be in these cases a very skewed curve, as you know. 

Table 6 of the last report of the District Unemployment Compen- 
sation Board showed that total wages for the first quarter of 1958 
exceeded the total wages in the District of Columbia private and 
District of Columbia government employment subject to the District 
of Columbia unemployment tax by $14 million. This $14 million 
was for wages in excess of $3,000 paid various corporate officers, and 
so forth, in the first 3 months of 1958. 

In short, $14 million represented salaries paid persons in excess of 
$1,000 per month in this period. Yet this $14 million is taken into 
account in computing average wages. 

That is as far, Mr. Chairman, as we were able to go with the very 
limited data we had to see whether we are talking about something 
minor or something substantial, when we talked about these high 
salaries being lumped in for purposes of the average. 

The proposed formula operates on the basis of gross wages—quite 
a different thing than pay loss. 

Taking a person with one dependent as an example, who makes 
$85 gross wages per week and becomes unemployed—suppose we 
roughly estimate his actual wage loss. 

It seems to me what we are talking about when we pay an unem- 
ployment benefit that is subject to no taxes that we are talking about 
using every dollar of that benefit as take-home pay and it is to sup- 
plant a pay loss that a person incurred by becoming unemployed, 
which is not his gross wages but his gross wages less taxes. 

Senator Morse. Without making any final commitment at all, 
Mr. Calhoun, at this point, I want to say that I also should have a 
very careful analysis made of the inclusion into the computation of 
the average wage of the number of such salaries as are in your sug- 
gestion of—included in your suggestion of $1,000 a month, because, 
obviously, I think the rule of reason has to be applied here. It is not 
my contemplation, at least, that we are going to include salaries of 
people in high upper brackets that would not be drawing unemploy- 
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ment insurance benefits. I do not want any rigged table to be used 
as the basis of payments which I want unemployed people to receive, 

My objective is to use the average weekly pay of that group of 
workers who would qualify for unemployment insurance benefits 
from time to time, who are out of employment, rather than compute 
their unemployment insurance payments on the basis of their own 
pay, because, as I said when we opened our hearings the other day, 
in my judgment, the purpose of unemployment insurance benefits 
is to supply funds for family sustenance during a period of emergency. 
Such sustenance should not be—the amount of such sustenance 
should not be dependent upon the individual’s pay because this would 
work an undue hardship upon those in the very low brackets of pay. 
The payments will be small enough anyway, so that I think it is only 
fair that for low bracket pay recipients, the unemployment insurance 
benefit payments should be computed on the basis of overall average 
weekly pay for the community. 

But I do not want to include in the computation of that average 
what any reasonable person would admit are items—salary items for 
people in the high brackets that just—we will take judicial notice— 
should be considered to be outside the area of unemployment insur- 
ance policy anyway. 

am going to find out what we can about how many of those 
salaries are presently being included in the computations. If some- 
body can show me I am wrong in my present inclination about it, 
then I shall be free at a later date to modify what I have expressed 
in the record this morning. 

But naturally, I do not like to appear to be one who is trying to 
support a formula here that could be—what shall I say; the word I 
am trying to recall—considered to be a loaded formula, in order to 
produce an unreasonable result. All wages which are received by 
the workers in the community for whom unemployment insurance 
benefits are designed ought to be averaged in computing an average 
weekly pay on the basis of which we arrive at how much the benefits 
should be to each individual. 

That is what I have in mind. If we have provisions in this bill 
which would result in a form of slanting or distortion, such as you are 
pointing out here, it can be corrected without in any way destroying 
the principle of the average weekly pay for the community being used 
as the base for computation for unemployed. 

Mr. Catuowun. Mr. Chairman, we are very pleased at that. I hesi- 
tated to belabor this point, but I did think it was an important thing 
to call to your attention, because we did not feel that fundamentally 
you were trying to put a rigged deck, so to speak, on this, but that 
you were gener ally seare -hing ‘for a yardstick. 

In pointing out what is actually the formula now, we did so with 
the idea that if you are going to pursue some kind of formula, that it 
will be after most careful consideration of this type of thing. 

Going back to the difference between pay loss, which the benefit 
is intended to supplant, and gross pay, we might take a specific exam- 
ple: For example, a person with a depe dent who makes $85 gTOSs 
wages per week and becomes unemployed. Suppose we roughly “esti- 
mate his actual wage loss—-that is, after taxes. 

His lost earnings are almost certainly in the 20- or 22-percent Federal 
income tax bracket and the 2%-percent District income tax bracket, 
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and his earnings will be subject to a 3-percent social security tax. 
Thus, about three-quarters of his gross wage loss is actual wage 
loss— the balance is taxes lost by the Government. 

The actual situation is that he is suffering an actual wage loss of 
perhaps $64 per week. Half of that is $32. It would thus be clear 
that a $36 benefit, which is the maximum we would recommend, would 
provide persons with a substantially higher wage than $85—at least 
half of their wage loss on becoming unemployed. As a matter of 
fact, this would be the case of many persons earning around $100 per 
week. 

Thus, in our opinion, the proposed formula is indefensible because 
of the high percentage of wage loss it would give. 

I should like to comment briefly at this point on the proposed exten- 
sion of duration from 26 to 39 weeks. This proposal has been argued 
for basically on the temporary drop in employment which occurred 
a few months back—it is really about a year and a half. It is our 
position that permanently extending the present 6 months’ duration 
to 9 months is not a proper remedy for drops in employment, and 
that attempts to make it so would in the long run threaten the entire 
unemployment insurance system. 

I might mention that a few States have adopted what is called a 
provision for temporary trigger point extensions. 

In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I have here this morning the 
1959 annual report of the State Advisory Council on Employment 
and Unemployment Insurance for the State of New York, and I find 
here is &® unanimous decision by all of the council as to what they think 
is appropriate for the State of New York: 

The advisory council recommends unanimously that the unemployment insur- 
ance law be amended to provide for an automatic extension of benefit duration to 
39 weeks during periods of high unemployment. The proposal recommended 
by the council would continue the present 26 weeks’ duration of insurance benefits 
to the unemployed during times of full employment and relatively low unemploy- 
ment. However, benefits would be extended automatically for an additional 13 
weeks up to a possible maximum of 39 in any calendar quarter whenever in the 
previous calendar quarter two trigger points have come into effect. 

I will not clutter up the record by describing them. I will only 
say, Mr. Chairman, that those were unanimously agreed to by all 
members of the advisory council. 

Had they been in effect in the District of Columbia, they would 
probably never have triggered off any extended benefits. If they did, 
it would have been for this last recession and it would have been 
under the trigger-point formula for a very brief duration. 

Their law provides that where unemployment in the State increases 
the State’s unemployed as a percentage of the total covered employees 
to a specified extent, benefits will be extended by 50 percent until the 
situation ceases to exist. A reason for this kind of provision is to 
make it unnecessary to call the legislature into session if and when 
severe unemployment occurs. 

We do not recommend that you write any trigger point extension 
provision into District of Columbia law. We feel that is it both 
unnecessary and bad in general principle. It, of course, would not 
be nearly as objectionable as the proposal of the pending bill. In 
fact, the chances are that if any reasonable trigger point proposal 
were adopted, District of Columbia unemployment never would 
reach the point which would trigger the proposal into operation. 
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I might say, Mr. Chairman, that in States where the legislature 
meets every other year, there is a justification for a trigger point 
provision that would not be anything like as pertinent as it is here in 
the District where we have Congress meeting every year. 

Now, I will discuss the relation of base year earnings and benefits— 
and I am practically through now. 

Under existing law and under the bill, total base year earnings in 
combination with earnings in the high quarter iekeiinines both eligi- 
bility for and weekly amount of benefits. Under existing District ‘of 
Columbia law the total of base year wages also determines whether 
a person can receive benefits as long as 26 weeks, or whether it shall 
be limited to a shorter period. 

Present law, regardless of a person’s high quarter earnings above 
the required $130 minimum, pays him benefits if he has $276 or more 
in total base year earnings. However, the maximum weekly amount 
of these benefits is limited by a se thedule of base year earnings. For 
example, to receive a $20 per week benefit a person must have $690 
in base year earnings. This is true if his “high quarter” earnings are, 
for example, $600 ‘and he has only $90 in earnings outside his high 
quarter. The pending bill would require that to qualify at all the 
individual would need an amount equal to at least one-half of his 
high quarter wages (minus $70) for work in some calendar quarter 
or quarters in his base year. 

The general purpose of the proposed requirement is admirable— 
it is intended to translate dollars earned into a minimum required 
period of work in the base year. It does just that for persons who 
work throughout their high quarter; it means that they must work 
18 or 19 weeks in the year to qualify. 

But it also does some other things which are odd and capricious. 
It qualifies persons with extremely short periods of base year work— 
provided that these are appropriately distributed between the high 
quarters and the base year. A lucky person may qualify by work in 
as little as 3 weeks, while an unlucky one may be ineligible despite 18 
weeks’ work. It all depends on a pure chance: how the weeks worked 
are divided among calendar quarters. 

That is why New York and certain other States have the flat 
benefit amount. 

This proposal, coupled with the further proposal of the bill to 
provide 39 weeks’ benefits to anyone eligible means a tremendous 
lottery indeed to many persons. The bill proposes to pay a total of 
almost $2,700 to a person with three dependents who has $1,450 wages 
in his high quarter and $2,175 in his base year, but would deny him 
any benefits if he earns $71 less in his base year. 

Our position is that eligibility and benefit provisions with practical 
results such as I have given should not be adopted. 

We believe that there has been a general public acceptance of the 
approach of the District law in measuring attachment to the labor 
market for benefit purposes and of paying only limited total benefits to 
persons of very limited base year coverage. We recognize that actual 
periods of work would be superior to totals of base year pay in testing 
labor market attachment. 

We also recognize that in a large percentage of the cases the 114 
high quarter yardstick would tend to measure length of work better 
than would the present approach. But as shown above, the proposed 
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yardstick would fail to test length of work in many situations, and 
often would disqualify persons who in general public opinion would 
be considered as having shown sufficient preunemployment attach- 
ment to the labor market. At the same time, it would qualify some 
persons who have had only inconsequential w ork. 

As previously stated, we believe that minimum qualifying require- 
ments should be very ‘substantially increased. But outside of this 
change, we feel that continuing the “one-third base period wage’’ 
limitations on total benefits is much preferable to the proposed 
capricious tightening of qualifying requirements and scrapping of the 
one-third limitation. 

We feel, as previously indicated, that if the first four or five of the 
brackets of the present benefit schedule were deleted, so that the 
minimum high quarter wages qualifying base year wages and mini- 
mum benefits would be increased accordingly, this would be a forward 
step in avoiding benefit payments to persons who are generally 
recognized as properly ineligible. We are aware that this would still 
qualify persons for benefits who had only a few weeks’ coverage in 
their entire base year. 

But as has been pointed out, this situation will also occur, but on a 
very capricious basis, under S. 1074. At the same time, we would 
continue to pay benefits up to one-third of their total base year 
wages to a great many persons with relatively short coverage, who 
would be disqualified under S. 1074. 

A single person earning $460 in his high quarter and $690 in his 
entire base year presently receives a $20 per week benefit for 11% 
weeks. He qualifies for this benefit with gross wages averaging 
slightly over $35 per week for 18 weeks. ‘Thus he may earn a gross 
wage of $45 and work somewhat under 16 weeks, or $50 per week and 
work somewhat under 14 weeks, and still qualify for the $20 benefit. 
We believe this is a better approach than disqualifying him entirely. 

A ve ry important consideration is preserving the work incentive. 
This is ‘‘take home pay,” not gross wages. Thus it is important to 
consider what. is a person’s actual earnings after taxes in setting an 
appropriate benefit. 

In relating the weekly benefit amount to the high quarter earnings 
we are typic rally relating it to the individual’s gross weekly wage. If 
we were paying him half his gross weekly wage, like most of the States, 
we would make his wee kly benefit one twenty-sixth of his high quarter 
wages, as a quarter has 13 weeks. 

We actually pay him more generously than this under present law, 
as we pay at least one twenty-third of the high quarter. The “‘floor 
of protection” objective may justify this in the lower pay brackets, 
but it is difficult to justify any more than 50 to 60 percent of actual 
pay loss in the higher pay brackets. As the committee doubtless 
knows, guaranteed wage plans negotiated by management and labor 
typically limit benefits after the first couple of weeks to 60 percent of 
pay after all tax withholding, that is, paycheck pay. 

Persons making $4,800 or less will pay 3 percent social security tax 
on each dollar they earn. Their taxable income for Federal income 
tax purposes will be in the 20- or 22-percent Federal tax bracket and 
for District income taxes are in the 2}4-percent District income tax 
bracket. So long as their wage loss is of wages subject to income 
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taxes in those brackets, their actual weekly wage loss from unemploy- 
ment is thus only 72% to 7414-percent of their gross weekly pay. 
This is at least 15 percentage points too high. 

A person without dependents earning at the annual rate of $4,800, 
some $92.31 per week, during a period of unemployment, will usually 
suffer an actual net pay loss of 72\4-percent of $92.31 per week, « 
$66.92. Under the proposed benefit formula this benefit would ~ 
$53. We do not believe that $13.92, the actual weekly pay loss, less 
than 35 cents per hour for a 40-hour week, would prove sufficient 
incentive to induce persons with $53 per week and leisure, to rush 
back to work. 

I recommend that the qualifying wages in the higher brackets be 
increased in any additions to the present $30 maximum benefit. The 
qualifying high quarter wage should at least be 26 times the benefit. 
The new maximum should be $36. 

In concluding my statement, I should like to direct vour attention 
as to what would happen by way of work incentive of a $100 per week 
single man or woman if S. 1074 were adopted. This would not be 
the most flagrant example as maximum benefits of some $65 per week 
would be paid to persons whose gross weekly pay is $115 per week. 

This $100 per week man—after $2 per workweek carfare to and 
from work, Federal and district income tax and social security tax 
has net income for the vear as follows: 


te eae en nehe wean ses ¢8 . $3, 987. 20 
(2) Works 9 months, une mployed_ 3 months (net income loss, 6.6 

PELL MEE. OE ene Skdaddseng dblunelns 3, 726. 05 
(3) Works 6 months, une mployed 6 months (net income loss 11.9 

a etek it toe ae kik Es ce to be ein myn eee oe 3, 513. 50 
(4) Works 3 months, unemployed 9 months (net income loss 17.7 

ee eo Se ena a naenons ate aa sae ae 3, 282. 75 


For working only 3 months in the year instead of working 12 
months of the year his net income loss is only 17.7 percent. 

He can earn as much as $22.80 in a week without losing any of his 
benefits. Supposing he works 1 day a week while with a net after 
taxes and 40 cents carfare of $16 per week—his income for the year 
if he did this 39 weeks would be only 414 percent less than if he had 
worked every working day. 

Our whole economic system is based on work voluntarily under- 
taken for the rewards of working. We do not believe that it is in 
the public interest to adopt 5S. 1074 in view of what it would do in 
impair ing the economic differ ence to the worker between a full 
year’s work and a part year’s work. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to request that the final chart up there 
which was the situation of the wage earner making $100 per week, 
that had 20 weeks work in his base year and 13 in his high quarter, 
how he would fare, be included in the record. 

Senator Morse. So ordered. 

(The chart referred to follows: ) 
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WAGE EARNER —‘100 PER WEEK 
20 WEEKS WORK IN BASE YEAR 
IZIN HIGH QUARTER 


NO IZ WEEKS 26WEEKS 39 WEEKS 
UNEMPLOYMENT UNEMPLOYED UNEMPLOYED UNEMPLOYED 


TOTALNET INCOME “398120 “372605 “351350 3282.15 
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Senator Morse. Thank you very much, Mr. Calhoun. 

We have demonstrated again this morning what I have seen 
demonstrated many times in committee hearings: the importance of 
having a witness read his full statement. I have not been one of 
those who has favored very often a witness summarizing his statement 
because, in my opinion, you never really get into the meat of a state- 
ment that way. By going over this together, as we have here 
this morning, I can assure you that your statement means much 
more to me than could possibly have been the case if I sat here not 
following your thoughts and writing but listening to your summary, 
even though I am sure your summary would have been very clear. 

This statement, I can assure you, will be very carefully analyzed 
by me and by the staff before we write up any ‘bill in the executive 
session of the committee. 

I already have made certain comments as to my objectives which 
I shall not repeat, but I have two or three things I want to cover 
before we dismiss you from the stand. 

First, I want to call your attention to the hearings before the 
committee in 1955 », a copy of which the staff will supply you. 

On page 4, speaking on the 26-week duration provision, the following 
statements were contained in the report: 

The President has recommended in his economic reports for the last 2 years 
that the duration period for any eligible claimant should be limited only by a 
flat maximum period not less than 26 weeks. However, the 1954 amendment to 
the District of Columbia law placed a limitation on this duration. The total 
payments may not exceed one-third of the claimant’s base period earnings. 
This means that some eligible claimants would get as little as 11 weeks of benefits. 
The best way to approach the question presented by this amendment is to ask 
ourselves what exactly is the purpose of the unemployment insurance. 

And the statement goes on to discuss that subject matter. What I 
seek to point out here is that the President has recommended for some 
time in the past now that there be this fixed maximum period of not 
less than 26 weeks, which is what the committee, this committee, in 
its 1958 bill, followed in principle, although our period was greater, 
which causes me to make this comment for you to cover in any sup- 
plemental statement you may wish to file with the committee. 

The other day I pointed out to other witnesses, and I think I should 
to you, too, that in 1958 the Senate did pass a bill that provided for a 
$48 a week maximum weekly benefit for a duration of 34 weeks, for 
a disqualification period of 6 weeks. 

I tried to make clear the other day that without committing the 
committee in any way, which I cannot, but having been here for 16 
years, I want to profit at least a little bit by experience. I want to 
point out that the probabilities would seem to me to be very great that 
there would be a reluctance on the part of the committee to report 
anything less than they reported in 1958. 

It is possible, of course, but I do not think very probable. At least 
I think, let me put it this way, the bill that we reported in 1958 was 
passed by the Senate. That fact will c arry great weight with the com- 
mittee in its deliberations this year. The 1958 bill differs somewhat 
from the proposal of the board of trade this year. I think that your 
statement ought to include, and I will see to it ‘that it is fairly prese nted 
to the committee in executive session, I think your statement ought to 
include by way of a supplement, comments on the bill that the Senate 
passed in 1958, because, you know, having been on committee profes- 
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sional staffs on the Hill, you know that there will be a strong inclina- 
tion for the committee to at least give favorable consideration to 
what they have already done. 

Politicians being what they are, they do not walk backward very 
fast although they sometimes walk backward. 

Mr. Catuoun. Mr. Chairman 

Senator Morse. I would be very much surprised if they came out 
with a report this year greatly at variance with the bill they passed 
in 1958, but that is up to the committee. 

All I am trying to do, and although I seem to be jocular about it, 
I am in dead earnest, all I am trying to do is to get your help, with a 
supplementary statement, on your comments on the 1958 bill. 

Mr. CatHowun. Mr. (¢ ‘hairman, we will be delighted to do that. I 
will say this, and I do not think it is an undeserved tribute: that 
under your leadership, anything that you find at fault with the 1958 
bill, you certainly will get a following by every member of your 
committee. I will say that for you, because I know you study these 
things. 

Senator Morse. Well, you are kind to say that. You just wait and 
see what happens. What I have said so many times, I try to follow 
where the facts lead. I may be mistaken about my facts sometimes, 
but if I am, they are honest mistakes. I want to get all the facts 
about this bill in connection with the criticisms that you have raised 
this morning, because I feel that once I have the facts, I will not have 
much difficulty in reaching a value judgment about them. 

Mr. Lee has suggested that I get your comment on this point: Do 
I judge correctly from your remarks on page 2, the final par: agraph, 
the first line of page 3 of your statement: 

Unemployment insurance is not intended to cover unemployment resulting 
from these decisions, but only cases of involuntary unemployment. 
that you would not adhere to the provisions on pages 6 and 7 of 
S. 2987, deeming an individual retiring under a company rule to be 
a voluntary retirement even though he has no choice in the matter? 

Mr. Catuowun. No, sir. That provision is very carefully drawn 
so that if a person is forced to retire, that he is not charged with being 
voluntarily unemployed. I am awfully glad that point was brought 
up, because it is an important point, and I have heard discussions on 
that from time to time. 

If a person wants to have a system, a retirement system, and 
retirement is compulsory, he may also have a further provision in it 
that unemployment insurance would not be paid, I mean that it would 
not be paid while unemployment insurance was taken. That that 
would be a part of the private negotiations. But this deals with a 
public system and private systems where an individual is not being 
forced out but is taking—but is going out on his own volition, and it 
says he shall not get that double dip when he is making the decision. 

Senator Morse. Would you also make a brief explanatory comment 
for me on this language on page 7 of the bill, line 4, starting: 

For purposes of this subsection, an individual who is separated from employ- 
ment because of a company rule as to maximum age or pursuant to a union- 


employer agreement as to maximum age shall be deemed to have voluntarily left 
his employment. 


Mr. Catnowun. Yes, sir. Now, that deals with a situation where the 
emplovee’s own representatives have, in bargaining, made it impossible 
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for the employer to keep a person beyond a particular age. Both 
employer and employee have agreed on an upper age limit, for exam- 
ple. Suppose they agree on 72, and so when you get up to 72, you are 
operating on an agreed time. 

Senator Morse. I have only one other comment—excuse me just 
a minute. 

Mr. Calhoun, do you have the Commissioners’ bill before you, S. 
2988? 

Mr. Catnowun. I think I can find it. 

Senator Morsr. Page 7 of the Commissioners’ bill, Mr. Calhoun. 

Mr. CatHoun. Yes. 

Senator Morse. That proviso clause, the first paragraph starting 
on line 2: 

Provided, That for purposes of this subsection, an individual who is separated 
from employment because of a company rule as to maximum age or pursuant to 
a union-employer agreement as to maximum age shall not be deemed to have left 
his employment voluntarily. 

Would I be correct in my understanding that you would not agree 
to that? ; 

Mr. Catuoun. ‘Shall not be deemed’’—on this particular point, 
you are asking me as a question of board policy, board of trade policy? 
I think Mr. Gunther would be better prepared than me on board 
policy. 

Senator Morse. I do not think, Mr. Gunther, I made my question 
very clear, for which I am sorry, but I want to know whether or not 
the trade board policy is that in the case covered by that language on 
page 7, which reads, “Shall not be deemed to have left his employr ment 
voluntarily” would be the board of trade’s position or whether the 
board of trade’s position would be that he shall be deemed to have 
left his employment voluntarily. 

Mr. GuntHER. Yes, sir; we changed this deliberately. 

Senator Morse. That he shall be deemed? 

Mr. GunTHER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. So as to that point, the board of trade differs from 
the Commissioners’ bill? 

Mr. Guntuer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Morse. It is just a question of fact I want to settle. 

The last comment I want to make, I assure you not for argumenta- 
tive purposes, but only for the purpose of having the record state the 
view of the chairman as to one of the purposes of unemployment 
insurance, at least one of the good effects of unemployment insurance, 
in addition to the benefit to the family of the unemployed individual, 
are the benefits that flow to the economic stabilization of the business 
community during a period of unemployment in the community. 

I recognize how the individual busin ssman sees the cost, the im- 
mediate cost of an unemployment insurance system to him, because 
of the tax payments that he has to make to maintain it. 

Well, I like to look upon unemployment insurance systems as also, 
to a degree, and I would not exaggerate this, but it is here to a degree, 
as an economic stabilizing insurance to the business community, too. 
If it were not for the unemployment insurance benefits received by 
the unemployed, which flow into the cash registers of the main streets 
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of America, in the business communities of America, the businessmen 
would be pretty hard hit in many instances. 1 sometimes—and I say 
this most respectfully—question whether or not our business com- 
munity fully appreciates the benefit to the businessmen themselves 
which flow from an unemployment insurance system. I keep this in 
mind as I ponder, what the benefit payments should be, both from 
the standpoint of benefit to the unemployed individual and also as a 
stabilizing economic factor to the business community where the 
payments are made. 

Now, here again, one can get into an economic and philosophical 
realm about which we can have sincere and honest differences of 
opinion, but at the same time, I think this record should show that 
the chairman of this subcommittee, at least, feels that we cannot 
afford in this free economy of ours to overlook the need for this type 
of a stabilizing factor during periods of recession, depression or heavy 
unemployment in a particular community. 

| hope my business “‘friends’’—and I want to put quotation marks 
around ‘‘friends’’—keep this in mind. 

I am all through. Do you have anything you want to say in 
rejoinder? 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mackall, the committee would appreciate any technical com- 
ments upon any of the testimony presented by any of the witnesses in 
these hearings, cither at our first session or today, that the Commission 
may wish to offer. I want you to know that I appreciate your pres- 
ence at these hearings. You have heard this testimony, you are well 
aware of the technical job that is ahead — this committee, and we 
are not technical experts and you are, and | do not make a blanket 
request. | just make a plea that any assistance that you feel that you 
ean render this committee on the basis of the testimony that we have 
received by way of giving us the benefit of your technical comments 
on this testimony would be very much appreciated. 

Now, Mr. Calhoun raised some very technical points in regard to 
the eae, of our bill, to hypothetical cases that he raises and ] 
would like to know what you can give to the committee that might 
be of help to us in considering criticisms, and | would appreciate it 
very much if you would attend whatever public sessions of the sub- 
committee we have so that you can make that service available to us. 
I want to say now, when we get into executive writeup, I shall be call- 
ing upon you and your staff ‘to give us technical comment upon some 
of the problems that have been raised. 

Mr. Mackay. We will be available to give you all the help we can. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much. 

I am going to hear one more witness this morning. 

Mr. Leng, a member of the legislative committee of the Laundry- 
Dry Cleaning Association, we will be pleased to hear from you, and 
then I am going to reconvene at 2:30, because | have to recess at 12 
noon. 

We are delighted to have you with us, Mr. Long. You proceed in 
your own way. You appear this morning in behalf of the Laundry- 
Dry Cleaning Association of the District of Columbia, 1 understand. 
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STATEMENT OF MAURICE G. LONG, JR., ON BEHALF OF LAUNDRY- 
DRY CLEANING ASSOCIATION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Lone. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Maurice G. Long, Jr. I am president of the Pioneer 
Laundry Co., 920 Rhode Island Avenue NE., Washington, D.C., 
which is a member of the Laundry-Dry Cleaning Association of the 
District of Columbia, on whose behalf I appear. 

We appear here today, as we have on many similar occasions, to 
express to you the position of the laundry-dry cleaning industry with 
respect to the proposed amendments to the unemployment compensa- 
tion law of the District of Columbia as set forth in the provisions of 
S. 1074, S. 2407, S. 2987, and S. 2988. 

Inasmuch as representatives of the Washington Board of Trade 
have presented to the committee a technical analysis of the bills, our 
presentation will be confined to a reiteration of the facts presented to 
this committee in 1958 when similar legislation was pending: 

1. The laundry industry offers stable employment with very small 
seasonal or year-to-year fluctuations. 

2. In spite of this, 100 percent of the association’s member plants 
pay in excess of the minimum tax rate. 

3. The average rate paid is 1.2 percent. 

4. We are ‘“‘small business’ with big payrolls: 62 percent to 66 
percent of our sales dollar is paid out in salaries and wages, an esti- 
mated $10 million annual payroll in the metropolitan area. 

5. It is obvious that any increase in our payroll tax could be 
financially seriovs. For illustration, let me cite the monetary effect 
on my own plant. We employ 170 people and have a $510,000 annual 
payroll. In 1958, the last year for which data are available from the 
District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Board, we 
contributed $2,243 to the fund. Under present rates, our contribution 
could go to approximately $12,000. For perspective, the difference of 
almost $10,000 is more than one-fourth of our average profit before 
taxes for the last 5 years and equals three-fourths of our average 
Federal income tax. 

6. We are not opposed to unemployment benefits for the honest 
worker, but object to exploitation of the system by the undeserving. 

7. We urge the adoption of effective disqualification provisions in 
order to preserve the fund for legitimate claims. 

8. We oppose amendments to the unemployment compensation 
law which would have the effect of: 

A. Liberalizing benefits to those who have voluntarily quit 
their jobs; 

B. Liberalizing benefits to those who are not genuinely attached 
to the labor market; 

©. Fostering idleness at public expense; 

D. Encouraging deception, fraud, abuse, and raids on the 
reserve fund; and 

E. Failing to recognize the necessity of establishing a rela- 
tionship between the employee’s base period earnings and his 
total benefit amount (uniform versus variable duration). 

In support of our position, we submit an analysis and summary of 
cases with which I am familiar. These were taken from the official 
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District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Board reports 
to my own plant and substantiate our contention that abuses under 
the existing law are substantial in number and severity. 

Without referring, Mr. Chairman, to the detail of the individual 
cases which are in my testimony, I would like, with your permission, 
just to refer to the appendix, exhibit 2, of the summary of those cases, 
which shows that——— 

Senator Morse. I was going to say, Mr. Long, that all the tables 
in the appendix that I see before me, appendixes I, II, III, will be 
inserted in the record, and all the comment that you do not read in 


your prepared statement relative to those cases will be inserted in the 
record as though read. 


Mr. Lona. Thank you, sir. 
(The document referred to follows :) 


ApPENDIX (Exuisit I) 


Analysis of case histories of the Pioneer Laundry, Washington, D.C., for period 
June 30, 1954, to June 30, 1958 













Case Amount of 
No. Cause of separation benefits 
drawn 
Voluntarily quit. Went to Tennessee and drew compensation ---_.......-..------ $300. 00 
Dismissed. Excessive absence 


320. 00 


1 

I cae IIE SII i a lee agin Sb biekaee 

3 | Voluntarily quit. Complained of a preexisting physical condition. (Returned to 
laundry work after expiration of Denefts.)...............-.....-.......acec-nno-< 

4 

5 


400. 00 
Voluntarily quit. Walked out after her attention was called to excessive errors__- 126. 00 
Voluntarily quit. Borrowed money from the company and disappeared.___-.---- 296. 00 
6 | Voluntarily quit. Went to New York and drew compensation_-.....-......----- 11. 06 
I nn ne ee eric uuu 2. 55 
8 | Voluntarily quit. Warned about loss of time and effect of drinking on work. 
irew (pemetite in New York... < oc. nnccccacecancsadscns es Sis Bet ae Ree ee 300. 00 
a a UR aa ke 396. 00 
10 | Dismissed as undependable due to excessive absence of weeks at a time due to 
IS oie BU te © 8 Dae 2 OE a eee ed Se ee ee 393. 00 
11 | Voluntarily quit. Claimed her physician thought work unsuitable. USES 
A RE ea etch 572. 00 
12 | Voluntarily quit. Claimed her physician thought her nerves unsuited to laundry 
work. (Returned to laundry work after expiration of benefits.) --.........----- 432. 00 
13 | Voluntarily quit. Claimed her physician advised against laundry work--........- 101. 37 
a he a 54. 00 
5 | Dismissed for chronic drinking on job Te ae ate Seen oe eS | 368. 00 
16 | Dismissed as undependable due to frequent and excessive absence_____-__-------- 73. 29 
17 | Arrested and sentenced for carrying a concealed weapon. We have classified this 
case as a dismissal because it was deemed inadvisable to rehire him after his re- 
NS Rasa AN eat ee a eT ada See eee en 352. 69 
18 | Voluntarily quit. Borrowed money from the company, went to Ohio and drew 
ER Rote rt de tk 0 en eet hls ad acted pubabnend peak sal 405. 02 
19 | Voluntarily quit. Went to North Carolina and drew benefits..........----.----- 336. 00 
aed, Wemeererecmne. CURGRIOG GUNPT 20 CRO ne ccc wmnmcaceccupecbecacs 14. 01 
21 | Dismissed for excessive tardiness and absence.............--.--------------------- 352. 00 


22 | Dismissed for reporting to work intoxicated. Employee had been notified that 
this condition would not be tolerated and that the next occurrence would result 
in dismissal_ ‘ 

23 | Voluntarily quit. Accepted full-time position elsewhere_ _ _____- 25. 97 


24 | Voluntarily quit. Failed to report to work or notify management of any ‘intention 
of returning to work 


lea lech ak tiled ia Rac eh acs Seco fod i ote ten as tania Naini aier iia asin ase 214. 17 
25 | Voluntarily quit. Reason unknown._..........--------------------------------- 199. 00 
26 | Pregnancy. After delivery, reapplied for job and drew 1 week’s compensation 
I i I ii sis ne allcinisaneten cern vi aan ecient hk ipivsaiced 21.00 
27 | Pregnancy. Offered her old job by mail. When notice of job refusal sent to Dis- 
trict of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Board, she claimed job offer 
not received. Returned to work for 1 day but could not be retained due to her 
insistence that she required 1 full day off each week to visit clinie.........._..-- 173. 00 
ast thao aa scatca bee eth aknanear eae enn aneadwaranuantinhtaeiawe 6, 558. 13 





OTES 


(1) The case histories presented include some whose benefit period preceded or followed the period 
analyzed. Tn such cases, a major portion of their benefits may not be shown. 
(2) The amount of benefits shown are those charged against the Pioneer Li sundry only, and not neces- 


sarily the total benefits drawn. ‘Two or more employers in a single base period are charged their pro rata 
share of an employee’s benefits. 
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(The chairman of the subcommittce at a later point in the record 
requested a memorandum from the District of Columbia Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Board, commenting upon the cases cited by 
Mr. Long. The memorandum follows:) 


GOVERNMENT OF THE District oF COLUMBIA, 
District UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BOARD, 
Washington, at. February 19, 1960, 
Hon. WayNE Morsg, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety, 
Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SeEnatTOR Morse: At the last hearing on the various unemployment com- 
pensation bills you asked me to analyze and comment on the cases contained in 
exhibit I of Mr. Long’s statement. Some of these cases involve claims prior to 
the modification of the disqualification provisions of our law in 1954. I will 
attempt to analyze each case and see what effect the various disqualification pro- 
visions which have been proposed might have on the payments. In other words, 
I will consider the disqualifications under the old law, if applicable, under existing 
law, under 8. 1074, and under the proposal made by Mr. Long for the Laundry and 
Dry Cleaners Association. I want to point out that in all the disqualifications 
now in effect or proposed, a disqualification will lie only in connection with the 
separation from the claimant’s most recent employer. In this report I shall not 
consider the different proposals as to the weekly benefit amount or duration. 

1. This individual left the Pioneer Laundry, went to Tennessee to care for a 
sick brother, who later died. The claimant did not file a claim until 6 months 
after separation, and as the old law was in force, no ruling was made on whether 
the claimant had good cause for leaving or not because the period for which the 
disqualification could be imposed had passed prior to the filing of the claim. 
Under the old law it was not necessary to determine whether good cause existed, 
Assuming that there were no members of the family in the State of Tennessee 
to care for this sick brother, the Board would have ruled that the claimant had 
good cause for leaving and no disqualification would have been imposed under 
any of the provisions involved. In the event there was someone else on hand who 
could have eared for the sick brother, the chances are the Board might have ruled 
that there was not good cause for voluntary leaving. In that event if the present 
law had been in effect, the claimant would have received $300 instead of $400. 
Under the provisions of S. 1074, she still would have received $400, and under the 
Laundry and Dry Cleaners proposal she would not have received any benefits. 

2. This case involved a person who stayed home from work to care for an ill 
mother. She informed the employer of this, but when she returned to work after 
her mother’s death 4 weeks later, her position had been filled. This case was 
under the old law, but the result would have been the same under any of the 
proposals as she was laid off for other than misconduct. 

3. This case involved an individual who left the Pioneer Laundry and went to 
work for another laundry prior to the time the claim for benefits was filed. She 
became ill on this job and was replaced. When she was well and returned to work 
there was no job available for her. Under any of the proposals she would have 
obtained the same amount of benefits as she was laid off for other than misconduct. 

4. After leaving the Pioneer Laundry, this individual worked for a hotel prior 
to filing a claim for benefits. The claimant was laid off by the hotel, but there 
appears to be no evidence of misconduct. Accordingly, the result would have 
been the same under any of the proposals. 

5. This case involved an individual who, after leaving the Pioneer Laundry, 
went to work for another employer and, according to the employer’s statement, 
was separated because of lack of work. This individual would have drawn the 
same amount under all proposals. 

6. This case involved an individual who, after leaving the Pioneer Laundry, 
went to work in Brooklyn, N.Y., and was there laid off by his employer for lack 
of work and he would have received the same amount under all proposals. 

7. This case involved an individual who went to work for a restaurant after 
leaving the Pioneer Laundry and was there replaced while out ill. This individual 
would have drawn the same amount of money under any of the proposals. 

8. This individual’s last employer was the Pioneer Laundry, and he was dis- 
qualified for 6 weeks because he was discharged for misconduct. It is to be noted 
that the Board did not know that his absenteeism was caused by drinking. The 
disqualification imposed was under existing law. Had 8. 1074 been in effect he 
would have drawn $30 less because of the added week of disqualification, and under 
the laundry and dry cleaning proposal he would have received no benefits. 
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9. This case involved an individual whose last employer was the Pioneer 
Laundry. She became pregnant and was released to enable the management to 
train a new employee. Her child was born before her claim was filed and, at that 
time, she established the fact that she had child care and was able and available 
for work. This individual would have received the same amount of benefits 
under any of the proposals. 

10. This case involved an individual who voluntarily left the Pioneer Laundry 
and filed a claim for benefits. The claimant was disqualified for a period of 5 
weeks for voluntarily leaving without good cause. Under 8. 1074 he would have 
received $95 more than under existing law, and under the laundry and dry cleaners 
proposal he would have received no benefits at all. 

11. This case involved an individual who voluntarily left the Pioneer Laundry 
upon advice of her physician. She was given a new work classification and her 
doctor certified that she was able to work in that classification. This individual 
waited 8 weeks before filing her claim for benefits. In this case there would have 
been no disqualification imposed under any of the systems involved. 

12. This case involved an individual who voluntarily left the Pioneer Laundry 
upon advice of her physician. She was given a new work classification and her 
doctor certified that she was able to work in that classification. This individual 
waited 10 weeks before filing her claim for benefits. In this case there would 
have been no disqualification imposed under any of the systems involved. 

13. This individual left the Pioneer Laundry to work at a hospital. Upopr 
advice of her doctor she left her job at the hospital and after a period of 5 weeks 
filed a claim for benefits. She was reclassified by the U.S. Employment Service 
and her doctor certified she could work in the new classification. However, later 
when her physical condition improved, she applied for work at the hospital and 
there were no openings. There would have been no disqualification in this case 
under any of the systems involved. 

14. This individual was laid off by the Pioneer Laundry because she was unable 
to maintain production standards. In this case there would have been no dis- 
qualification under any of the laws. 

15. This individual was discharged by the Pioneer Laundry for drinking and 
being drunk on the job. The maximum disqualification of 10 weeks for a dis- 
charge for misconduct was imposed, this being a second offense. Under 8. 1074 
this individual would have drawn $230 more than he drew, and under the laundry 
and dry cleaners proposal he would have drawn no benefits. 

16. This individual was laid off by the Pioneer Laundry, and according to the 
information submitted by them, she was replaced by a former employee who had 
returned to work after a pregnancy leave. No disqualification was imposed, and 
none would have been imposed under any of the proposals. 

17. This individual was dismissed by the Pioneer Laundry after a period of 
approximately 8 weeks in jail. There was no evidence of misconduct in connec- 
tion with this work, so no disqualification would have been imposed under any 
proposal. 

18. This individual left the Pioneer Laundry and went to work for a large chain 
food store. He was laid off by this employer for unsatisfactory services, but there 
was no evidence of misconduct. Accordingly, there would be no disqualification 
under any of the proposals. 

19. This claimant last worked for the Pioneer Laundry and voluntarily quit 
to return home to care for her ill mother who was also blind. After a period of 
6144 months she filed her claim for benefits and established that she was able and 
available for work. There would have been no disqualification under any of the 
proposals. 

20. This individual left the Pioneer Laundry to work for another laundry where 
she left due to pregnancy which terminated in a miscarriage. Three months after 
leaving the other laundry she applied to the other laundry for a job, but found no 
opening. She established that she was able and available for work and was paid 
benefits. There would have been no disqualification under any of the proposals. 

21. This individual was laid off by the Pioneer Laundry and a deputy of the 
Board was informed by the employer on the phone that no misconduct was 
present, but the claimant was on an excused absence and was replaced because the 
company was short of help. No disqualification would have been imposed under 
any of the proposals. 

22. This claimant was discharged by the Pioneer Laundry because she was 
drunk on the job. The claimant was disqualified for 10 weeks because of mis- 
conduct. She would have received $200 additional benefits under 8, 1074, and no 
benefits under the laundry and dry cleaners proposal. 
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23. This individual left the Pioneer Laundry to work in a large food chain, 
He left this employer and was disqualified 7 weeks for leaving without good cause. 
The claimant did not file his claim for 5 weeks after the second leaving. There 
would have been no difference under 8. 1074, and the claimant would not have 
drawn any benefits under the laundry and dry cleaners proposal. 

24. This individual left the Pioneer Laundry to work for another large laundry, 
He was laid off by that laundry for lack of work. This was confirmed by the 
second laundry. He filed a claim for benefits 2 weeks later. There would have 
been no disqualification under any of the proposals in this case. 

25. The claimant left the Pioneer Laundry to accompany his wife to her home 
in Rhode Island. He was disqualified 5 weeks for voluntarily leaving without 
good cause. Under 8. 1074 he would have received $150 in additional benefits, 
and under the laundry and dry cleaners proposal he would have received no 
benefits. 

26. This employee left the Pioneer Laundry because of pregnancy. She did 
not file a claim for 3 months and, at that time, was ruled able and available for 
work. She drew only 1 week’s benefits before returning to the Pioneer Laundry. 
There would have been no disqualification in this case under any of the proposals. 

27. This claimant was laid off involuntarily by the Pioneer Laundry because of 
pregnancy. After a lapse of 1 month she filed her claim for benefits. She was 
offered reemployment at the Pioneer Laundry, but did not take it as she could not 
meet her appointments at the medical clinic. She was then ruled not available 
for work by the Board for a short period of time and she went to work for another 
employer on a temporary basis, and after being laid off she was ruled available for 
work. Her benefits were split by a period of several months’ work at a large 
department store where she was laid off because of lack of work It is not believed 
that any disqualification would have been imposed under any of the systems as 
she was laid off involuntarily. 

In 10 of the 27 cases the Pioneer Laundry was not the claimant’s most recent 
employer before filing claims for benefits. In those cases the reasons for separa- 
tion from the Pioneer Laundry had no bearing on the claims for benefits. 

An analysis of these cases indicates that if S. 1074 had been in effect, $645 
additional benefits would have been paid, and if the laundry and dry cleaners 
proposal had been in effect that $1,670 less benefits would have been paid. 

tespectfully, 
Louis MAcKALL, Jr., 
Altorney. 





APPENDIX (IExuipir IT) 


Summary of case histories of the Pioneer Laundry, Washington, D.C., for the period 
June 30, 1954, to June 30, 1958 











Number Percent Cost in Percent 
of cases of cases benefits of cost 
a a eles ia 2 7.4 $450. 00 6.9 
Dismissed for cause (chronic intoxication, carrying 
RD BED) 32k not ok dchenuacedebeclticcsweusas 3 11.1 1, 040. 69 15.9 
Dismissed as undependable (excessive absence, tardi- 
Si alpaca et neater Rae PIED ey RR nt <3 4 14.8 1, 138. 29 17.3 
I en osanene eae can caeane alae eoeucees 18 66.7 3, 929. 15 59.9 
NG ic cakaasicos she sselt ik ac stind dcabicabedin’. 27 | 100.0 | 6,558. 13 | 100.0 
1 
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15,9 


17.3 
59.9 
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APPENDIX (Exuisir III) 


TESTIMONY PRESENTED BY THE LAUNDRY-DRyY CLEANING ASSOCIATION OF THE 
District oF CoLUMBIA BEFORE THE HovusE District ComMMITTEER, JuLy 9, 
1959, RE H.R. 1378 


Summary of unemployment compensation case histories for the period ending June 30 
1958 


ELITE LAUNDRY 


? 



























































Cases | Percent Cost in Percent 

of cases benefits of cost 
ei pcabieanel sil nln Ai ie soap acl te eet 
ee ec 6 14.3 503. 28 21.4 
Peeaned fOr STOSS MBOOMNGUO..... ........2025 one ne enncwcacen 6 14.3 + 752, 78 14.9 
Dismissed as undependable (excessive absence, tardiness, etc.) 14 33.3 3, 563. 46 30.4 
I ee 16 38.1 3, 899. 80 33.3 
BONERS fa bed abdackdichibannnsedincwsicgutiincotnbneinesapabe 42 100.0 | ‘1, 719. 32 100. 0 

MANHATTAN LAUNDRY 
i aceasta ial eas ait ack estsihcadl aioe paiemsaias Rida 10 31.3 | $1,309.19 20.3 
en een eg Ar a a 2 6.2 833. 89 13.0 
Dismissed as undependable (excessive absence, tardiness, etc.) 15 46.9 2, 801. 39 43.5 
whe trai pah Caen 5 15.6 1, 489. 99 23. 2 
Ne es tlw cia aiid a iodine cd midst eltana es ebieneisincewrteria’ 32 100. 0 6, 434. 46 100.0 
aa acta a asda a Ramee lon trailed cpa biodata abba 11 | 26.8 $1, 185. 79 15.5 
Dismissed for gross misconduct 6 | 14.7 1, 733. 36 22.6 
Dismissed as undependable (excessive absence, tardiness, etc.) _- 13 | 31.7 3, 259. 68 42.5 
I os ic Cs oad Se kee eemecameaminkaen 26.8 | 1, 489. 43 19. 4 
A raise tle hah ce ir ca caps ah tern dh seid aceon lider chain 41 100. 0 | 7, 668. 26 100. 0 
ARCADE-SUNSHINE LAUNDRY 
aden aa = 
a a I SS celninaainnnn natin 31 32.3 | $7, 994. 92 36. 8 
SnD SP MUONS CRIN ooo oo cn ncienaenmacnndpeeneonat 3 3.1 | 785. 38 3.6 
Dismissed as undependable (excessive absence, tardiness, etc.) 24 25.0 6, 064. 04 27.9 
i er URNNIN.. .nnomcaouuhnnke pine hsieedtenammbaie waiebe 38 39.6 6, 873. 70 31.7 
ee rh os eens 96 | 100.0 | 21, 718. 04 100.0 
TOLMAN LAUNDRY 
De a a a enna a naincmnae 4 25.0 $1, 199. 00 53. 4 
pened Gor erues TOImnONah. . «ko nncddecccsnandusncwesn 1 6.2 90. 00 4.0 
Dismissed as undependable (excessive absence, tardiness, etc.) 2 12.5 33. 68 1.5 
iON, sd Geubnunaskeucwinede ha guedawdicenam 9 56.3 921. 54 41.1 
PE Ee Lt dath dain cbiledehs uhitenbbiecstelaabamicbstsstess 16 100. 0 2, 244. 22 100.0 
DUPONT LAUNDRY 

Ds ee tigi ctl kb aban hiddédemcde tekawsad dbeeaiees 4 33.3 $480. 45 43.6 

PEOGOS BOP SPOUS TINOGINIIOG oo ine one ctor encnneenecennm 0 0 0 0 
Dismissed as undependable (excessive absence, tardiness, etc.) 4 33. 3 463. 30 42.1 
PN en inn crcemud oh pniapagapibi—ninmnbioamcnes 4 33.3 157. 91 14.3 
as 55. ott Sete bce dicsd bade phd Mennbeoseddseeten 12 100.0 1, 101. 66 100.0 
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Summary of unemployment compensation case histories for the period ending June 


0, 1958—Continued 
OLD COLONY LAUNDRY 


f : | 
| 
































| Cases | Percent Cost in Percent 
| | ofcases | benefits of cost 
— al aie SE | i mS | | 
| | } | 
| j | | 
a cides bi sidncnneeunicwoeionss sh aaa 2 | 10.0 | $30. 21 | 2.0 
Dismissed for gross misconduct " | 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 
Dismiss ed as undependable (excessive absence, tardiness, etc.)- 12 | 60.0 2, 377. 68 59. 1 
Voluntary separations._...................-......-....- i "| 6 | 30.0 | 1, 566. 16 | 38.9 
| | . |— - 
Nee en mes | 20} 100.0| 4,024.05 | 100.0 
| | | 
HOME LAUNDRY 
Laid off__.--- ina laa daseinamainaaiaincintetoaterie ies | Y 64.3 $2, 891. 33 69.3 
Dismiss ed for gross. misconduct. ee ! 7.1 180. 00 4.3 
Dismissed as undependable (excessive abs ence, ti urdiness, etc.) - 0 0 0 0 
pe a ee ne ne ee eee 4 28. 6 1, 097. 96 26.4 
PP ewiclodduatcbenbubetesdusbnandaddseeoecdsadsetacndowe 14 100.0 4, 169. 29 100.0 
C & C LINEN 
joanne = ae ae - — ioiniinaapaaeanaas 
Laid off____- A i bonnet inedahadebabtieen 11 64.7 $2, 245. 02 70.1 
Dismissed for gross “misconduct _ ’ | 1 5.9 | 12. 94 .4 
sen 1d as undependable (excessive ‘absence, tardiness, ete.) __| 0 0 0 0 
EEE TI ee ee ee 5 29. 4 | 944. 50 | 29.5 
| = 
Total. _- . = sad anatli aeaiiiskias aceasta Nomen aac ie Gino 17 100.0 | 3, 202. 46 | 100.0 
CAPITOL TOWEL 
ie 7 i in eat ad ie ——— a " oa | | - 3 j ae 
Laid off__._- i onbnapinsedioconnecsoetl 2 33.3| $273.24 | 26.6 
Dismissed for gross misconduct me 4 : : 0 0 | 0 0 
Dismissed as undependable (excessive absence, tardiness, etc.) __| 4} 66.7 | 752. 53 | 73.4 
Voluntary separations___- ; —_ ne hints dikeb eee mining eadi | 0 | oe 4 0 | 0 
et 
Total an one a eae cee moan 6 100. 0 1, 025. 77 100.0 


TOTAL FOR 10 LAUNDRIES REPORTING 


DOO .cobninbis«cs Sabie atubiiedeeeRnkctianwawes | ay 30.4 | $20, 162. 43 | 31.9 
Dismissed for gross misconduct x 20 6.8 5, 388. 35 8.5 
Dismissed as undesirable (excessive absence, tardiness, etc.) RX 29.7 19, 315. 76 30.5 
Voluntary separations. __- sncinnieats agit  oKa Siete Se 98 33. 1 18, 440. 99 29. 1 
a | j wv 
Total ; ; : =e . ; 206 | 100.0 | 63,307.53 | 100.0 
| 


Total cases other than reduction in foree__.._.-- | 206 | 69.6 | 43,145. 10 | 68, 1 
| | 





Senator Morse. So that you may go ahead now end discuss them. 

May I also say, Mr. Mackall, that I would like to have a 
memorandum from the Board setting forth your comments on the 
cases that Mr. Long has supplied us,' because it is this kind of 
material that disturbs the committee very much with respect to the 
administrative results of your unemployment insurance laws. We 
receive many complaints during the year that there are malingerers and 
those who are abusing the system. We appreciate that the Board has 
a very difficult problem of administration in this field. It is a case of 
trying to do good for those who deserve it. Sometimes you seem to 
wrong the rest of society in the cases that take advantage of the 
generosity of the public in setting up such a system as this. 


1 The memorandum requested may be found on p. 126, 
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It is a problem that is constant, we cannot eliminate all the abuses, 
but our problem is the constant twofold one of trying to see to it that 
the legitimate purposes of the act are carried out while seeing to it that 
those who want to take unfair advantage of it are defeated in their 
objectives. 

Here—I am only observing this—but here is another example of 
the type of cases which I think need to be called to the attention of the 
Board in order for you to give to us the benefit of your judgment 
upon them. 

Mr. Macka.u. Yes, sir; we will be glad to supply you a memo on it. 

Senator Morse. Nineteen of these cases you covered before in the 
85th Congress, did you not, Mr. Long? 

Mr. Lona. That is correct, Senator. 

Referring again to the exhibit II, which shows a total of 27 cases 
occurring during this period in our plant, 744 percent of the cases and 
6.9 percent of cost is allocated to cases where the employee was laid 
off, 11.1 percent of the cases and 15.9 percent of the cost is allocated 
to cases dismissed for cause, 14.8 percent of the cases and 17.3 percent 
of the cost is allocated to cases where the employee was dismissed as 
undependable for various reasons, and 66.7 percent of the cases and 
59.9 percent of costs is allocated to cases where the employee volun- 
tarily quit. 

The information secured from 10 other plants in our industry 
shows a somewhat similar picture, which you will find on page 128, 
and the total cases in those 10 plants caused by other than reduction 
in force or layoff, show that 69.6 percent of the cases and 68.1 percent 
of the costs were allocated to those cases. 

In addition to the foregoing, we have attached a summary of cases 
of several other member plants of our association for the year ended 
June 30, 1958. (See p. 128, exhibit III.) 

These case histories are presented in order to enable the committee 
to evaluate the lack of control over certain abuses under the existing 
law and to emphasize the importance of strengthening rather than 
weakening the disqualifying and waiting period provisions. 

We have no quarrel with the statement made by the chairman 
following our testimony before the Senate District Committee on 
April 21, 1958, during the hearings on pending bills. He said: 

It is perfectly obvious on the basis of my general attitude that I would favor a 
liberal unemployment insurance law, but a liberal unemployment insurance law 
in my books does not mean liberality in imposing upon the taxpayers on the part 
of people who want to duck work. I never go along for abuse and I am not going 
to do it in connection with this law * * *. 

But I do think we have got to demonstrate in a report of this committee that 
we have faced up to the charges of abuses. And we have put in provisions of the 
law that would check any abuses that can be demonstrated * * *. 

It happens to be our job, as legislators, to try to pass legislation that cannot be 
used abusively. 

Let the record show that the chairman attempted to carry out his 
pledge and called in the officials of the District Unemployment 
Compensation Board for expert testimony on the technicalities of 
the law. 

In reply to the chairman’s question as to whether the emp!oyers’ 
criticism of the law involved the exceptional case and therefore was 
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not sufficient to warrant modification of the law, a spokesman for 
the District Unemployment Compensation Board said: 


I think that any time you have a law of this sort, you are going to have some 
people who will try to get by the law * * *. 

By and large, I think it is up to the administration, through its vigilance, to 
weed these individuals out, and I don’t believe that any additional language in 
the law would be of any assistance. 


We respect the opinion of the Board’s representative and agree 
that the Administrator can weed out and doubtless attempts to weed 
out certain individuals, but we take exception to the statement that 
an amendment to the law would be of no assistance in eliminating 
the abuses thereunder. The case histories submitted by us of abuses 
under the inadequate disqualification provisions of the existing law 
were not weeded out administratively and will only be compounded by 
the liberalization of benefits, the reduction of maximum disqualifica- 
tion and the adoption of uniform duration under S. 1074. 

Accordingly, we respectfully urge the substitution of the following 
language for that appearing on page 4, lines 1 through 25 and page 5, 
lines 1 through 5, of S. 1074: 


Line 1(d) subsections (a), (b), and (c) of section 10 of such act are 
amended to read as follows: 


(a) An individual who has left his most recent work voluntarily, without good 
cause, as determined by the Board under regulations prescribed by it, shall not 
be eligible for benefits for the week in which he left work voluntarily without good 
cause, and for each week thereafter until he has earned in employment at least 
four times his weekly benefit rate, as determined in each case. 

(b) An individual who has been discharged for misconduct occurring in the 
course of his most recent work, proved to the satisfaction of the Board, shall not 
be eligible for benefits with respect to the week in which such discharge occurred 
and for each week thereafter until he has earned in employment at least four 
times his weekly benefit rate, as determined in each case. 

(c) If an individual, otherwise eligible for benefits, fails without good cause as 
determined by the Board under regulations prescribed by it, either to apply for 
new work found by the Board to be suitable when notified by an employment 
office or to accept any suitable work when offered to him by any employment 
office, his union hiring hail, or any employer direct, he shall not be eligible for 
benefits with respect to the week in which such failure occurred and for each week 
thereafter until he has earned in employment at least four times his weekly 
benefit rate, as determined in each case. 

In determining whether or not work is suitable within the meaning of this 
subsection, the Board shall consider (1) the physical fitness and prior training, 
experience, and earnings of the individual, (2) the distance of the place of work from 
the individual’s place of residence, and (3) the risk involved as to health, safety, 
and morals. 


These provisions simply state that in the case of an individual who 
has left his most recent work voluntarily and an individual who has 
been discharged for misconduct or an individual otherwise eligible for 
benefits failing to apply for suitable work, that benefits would be 
denied until that individual earned in employment at least four times 
his weekly benefit rate, as determined in each case. 

We recommended, further, that the District of Columbia Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act be amended by incorporating therein the 
following provisions: 


1. Authorize the Board to credit all active accounts with the total interest earned 
from the unemployment trust fund of the U.S. Government on a pro rate basis. 

2. Authorize employers to make voluntary payments into the unemployment 
compensation fund in excess of the contributions required to be paid under the act. 
Direct the Board to recompute the employer’s rate with such contribution included 
in the calculation. 
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In support of item No. 2 above, we submit the following example of 
how it would operate. This is an actual account in our industry. This 
plant had: 


Average annual payroll__-_- ain es ' $153, 157. 97 


Benefits charged _-___- - aah bd Sel a Sat . $1 025. 77 
Current reserve _ — - - Rg ne hae ate aa wp eet $4, 438. 69 
Reserve ratio ae reent) - eee me Se oe eee | 28 
ee emanate co pedis ; 1.0 


It will be seen that the reserve ratio in this case, extended to three 
decimals, is 2.898, or 0.002 percent less than that required to give 
this employer a contribution of 0.5 percent. This differential in 
dollars and cents amounts to $2.89, and predicated on their 1959 
payroll, the increase in contributions will amount to $765.79. We are 
sure that the committee will agree that this is an inequitable situation 
and that our proposed amendment is justified. 

Mr. Chairman, please accept our thanks for having been given an 
opportunity to express our views on this legislation, and if we can be 
of further assistance to the committee, we would be very happy to 
have you call upon us. 

Senator Morse. I am very glad to have your testimony, Mr. Long, 
and to have these specific cases you brought before us again, plus some 
additional ones, and I am particularly desirous of having a memo- 
randum from the Board setting forth the Board’s views not only in 
regard to these cases but the Board’s views in regard to the proposed 
comments the laundry industry thinks would be fair in order to meet 
their special problems. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Long. 

Mr. Lone. Thank you. 

Senator Morse. We will recess until 2:30. 

(Whereupon, at 12 m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene at 
2:30 p.m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Morsr. Mr. Long, I understand you would like to supple- 
ment your statement that you made this morning, which is fine with 
me. Just take the witness chair and make any additional statement 
you care to, 

Mr. Lona. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF MAURICE G. LONG, MEMBER OF LEGISLATION 
COMMITTEE, LAUNDRY-DRY CLEANING ASSOCIATION—Resumed 


Mr. Lona. Senator, following our testimony this morning, we were 
informed by several people that we might have left the impression 
that the cases that we cited were meant as a criticism of the District 
Unemployment Compensation Board. That was not our intention. 

In order to clarify that completely, I stated in my testimony on 
page 4, paragraph 2, second sentence, that the case histories submitted 
byt us of abuses under the inadequate disqualification provisions of the 
existing law were not weeded out administratively. 

I wish to state that it was not our intention that this be construed 
as a criticism of the administration of the law. Rather, it is our 
opinion that the law is at present so inadequate in this respect that 
the administrators are left with no alternatives. 
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Our purpose was to use these cases to illustrate the abuses possible 
by individuals under the existing law and to support our recommended 
disqualification provisions, which would have the effect of eliminating 
most or all of these abuses. 

Senator Morse. I am very glad to have you make the supplemental 
statement, Mr. Long. But it may be pleasing to you to know that I 
did not make any interpretation that you were criticizing the Board. 
I thought you were criticizing the provisions of the law, and sought 
to have the provisions of the io changed. 

It gives me an opportunity to say what I intended to say anyway, 
that I think the personnel of our Board, administering our unemploy- 
ment insurance law, are doing a remarkably fine job. They have 
always demonstrated a desire to hear of any complaint that might be 
involved in connection with any cases, find out what merits, if any, 
there may be in any of the complaints, and bring about whatever 
corrections are necessary in our own administrative processes to pre- 
vent any abuse from developing. They have a rather complex and 
difficult law to administer. It is one of these laws in which there has 
to be a considerable amount of exercise of administrative discretion. 
It is one of these laws that takes them right into the realm of human 
frailties. 

As I have studied this matter of unemployment insurance, I do not 
know how you can use the English language in those precise ways to 

uarantee that those who want to adopt various types of subter- 
uges and who resort to different forms of intellectual dishonesty can 
always b* detected immediately. 

But I do think that the administrators of our Board are entitled 
to this expression of confidence, which I now make for the record. 
I reiterate that I did not think for a moment when you were testify- 
ing this morning that you meant to criticize the administration of the 
Board, but rather that vou sought to criticize the present law while 
suggesting improvements which you think would make it a better law. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Long. 

Mr. Lone. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Morss. Do I understand, Mr. Lee, that Mr. Hartnett, 
vice president and chairman of the Employment Committee, Wash- 
ington Restaurant Association, cannot be here this afternoon? I am 
sure he appreciates the fact that we have devoted our full morning to 
the other witnesses, and that we could not call on him this morning. 

He has asked permission to file a statement. Iam pleased to grant 
the permission. 

The statement will be filed at this point. He also has with his 
statement an appendix material which will also be made part of the 
record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT SuBMITTED BY JOHN D. Hartnett, WASHINGTON RESTAURANT 
ASSOCIATION BEFORE THE SENATE District COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
CoMPENSATION Bit 8, 1074 


My name is Jobn D. Hartnett. Iam the chairman of the Employment Com- 
mittee of the Washington Restaurant Association and I speak for the association 
in this capacity. 

The Washington Restaurant Association has more than 300 members operating 
over 600 establishments within the District of Columbia. These establishments 
give gainful employment to over 10,000 persons in the District of Columbia, 
or approximately 70 percent of the restaurant employees in the District. 
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Our association has been disturbed for some time by the paradox of a shortage 
in restaurant help and a growth in the number of persons who have qualified 
for benefits through work in restaurants, drawing unemployment compensation 
at the expense of our members rather than returning to this work. 

When recently notified that you planned hearings today, we began some rush 
work on some of the many angles of our study. We have not had time to double- 
check our conclusions. However, we have great confidence in the accuracy of the 
overall picture herewith presented. 

According to our survey, we conclude that under 8. 1074 our employees, 
when they have no dependents, typically, would receive one twenty-third of 
their high quarter base period earnings or some 67 percent of their take-home pay 
in unemployment benefits. 

We know in our industry that the incentive to work instead of to draw benefits 
must be strengthened. We feel that your committee will thoroughly explore the 
ratio of full-time weekly earnings to unemployment benefits. We urgently recom- 
mend that the maximum weekly benefits should not exceed $36. 3] 

At this point we would like to take up the highly important matter of disquali- 
fications. We understand that the purpose of the so-called disqualifications is to 
insure that the system will be limited to paying benefits to persons that the system 
was designed to help; that is, people who are involuntarily unemployed through 
no fault of their own ‘and who are activ ely seeking work. 

The principal disqualifications are what are generally known as voluntary quits, 
discharge for cause, and refusal of suitable work when offered. Ina great many of 
the States there are very substantial penalties, because experience has shown that 
such penalties are necessary to keep the system within its purpose and to see that 
unemployment compensation moneys are used for involuntarily unemployed 
people and not for persons whose idleness is their own fault. 


ExuHisit A 

JUNE 17, 1959. 
Joun J. GIANCOLI, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Giancoui: We have a job for you. We believe you are qualified 
for this job. It is very similar to your job at Avignone Freres. 
If you will come to our office and bring this letter with you, we shall discuss 
this job opportunity with you. We would like to send you on this job. 
Very truly yours, 


E. B. HaypEn, Personnel Director. 


JUNE 21, 1959. 
WASHINGTON RESTAURANT ASSOCIATION, 


Washington, D.C. 
(Attention: E. B. Hayden, Personnel Director). 


Dear Sirs: I sincerely appreciate the time and effort that you of the Washing- 
ton Restaurant Association have put forth in my behalf in locating a job suitable 
to my particular talents. 

I wish to take this opportunity to inform you that for the remainder of the 
summer I do not intend to become employed. If your offer still stands later in 
the year I might take the matter into serious consideration. Please notify me 
at that time if vou are still interested in me. 

I thank you. 

Sincerely, 


JoHN GIaNcoLt, Chef. 
I certify this to be a true copy. 


JoHN S. CoBRELL. 


We have a great many situations of voluntary quits. It is quite often the case 
that employees with designs on unemployment benefits never report for work when 
expected. There are also other cases in which they deliberately create a situation 
making it necessary to fire them. In fact, recently one of my employees literally 
dared me to fire him so he could draw unemployment benefits. 

The restaurants have been and still are in desperate need of employees in every 
category. Yet in the first 6 months of 1959, 1,097 former restaurant employees 
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were drawing benefits. I have in my hand actual cases which show how the law 
is abused through no fault of the administration. These people can only enforce 
the law. So we must give them a law they can enforce so that the legitimate 
claimant only will benefit. To think of the enactment of legislation which would 
put all these claimants on the “uniform principle” of payment for 39 weeks makes 
the businessman shudder. We vigorously oppose such legislation. 

Here are specific examples of several restaurants picked at random which point 
up the dilemma we are in: 


Exursit B 
HartTNETT Hau, 1426 21st Street NW., Wasuineton, D.C. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


sc qv? 


Case 

Number of years general handyman. Went on vacation April 1959, failing to 
return to work. Subsequently received notice from Cleveland, Ohio, he filed 
claim for umemployment benefits. This man is a qualified paperhanger, painting, 
carpentering, and plumbing, and has regularly made a considerable amount of 
money outside his regular job by working for individual homeowners. This man 
could in our present economy easily find job first day. Presently drawing $25 
per week. Undoubtedly earning considerable additional sums in private employ- 
ment. He informed Unemployment Compensation Board quit work because 
unable to live on his salary of $175 month plus three meals a day. Disqualified 
7 weeks benefits March 29 to May 16, 1959, even though paid for employment 
through April 16, 1959. Reason given by the District Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Board for payment of benefits at this time is that the first week for which 
benefits become payable is the calendar week beginning with the first Sunday 
immediately following claim date. Disqualification begins week in which separa- 
tion occurs. Even through man worked through Saturday a complete week and 
was paid an additional 2 weeks vacation pay, these 3 weeks were considered as 
part of the disqualified time, therefore, actual disqualification was only 4 weeks. 


Case “‘B” 

Employed 1956 to October 2, 1958, as a baker. Good industrious worker, 
operated rooming house on side and was in habit of holding at least one job outside 
regular job. At time of leaving informed us that she was tired of working and 
was going to take a long vacation. Was repeatedly offered jobs through the 
auspices of Restaurant Association, but continued to draw unemployment benefits 
of $26 per week through April of 1959. During this period operated a rooming 
house, sold clothing door to door and sold-candy door to door. Was first dis- 
qualified from benefit for a period of 5 weeks but took a job for 2 days which made 
her eligible for immediate benefits. 


Case “‘C”’ 

Employed as paperhanger at $14 per day from September 1957 to March 1958. 
During the last month of employment his production dropped to almost zero, 
We thought at first due to his health; forced to discharge him. However, rumor 
came to us that he was doing private contract work. Called his home asked if 
able to do work. Wife replied he was employed for next 2 weeks on private job; 
could talk to him that evening. Called again in evening, he said would be glad 
to do job but unable to do so for 2 weeks because of current contract job. On 
basis of information, we requested the District Unemployment Compensation 
Board to disqualify him from further benefits. At hearing he denied the phone 
alls and denied the outside employment, he was warned by the examiner that 
if he was to draw benefits and have employment at the same time he would be 
subject to a jail sentence. He continued to draw benefits through October 
1958. Brought out at the hearing, he was very alert to the loopholes of the law 
and he had previously been on the unemployment roll several times. 

Note.—Observation of this employer that the considerable publicity given to 
the freedom of benefits during the year 1958 caused a large number of very em- 
ployable former employees to take advantage of the law and draw benefits over 
an extended period of time. 
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Exuipit C 
Hartnetr Hai, 1426 21st Srreer NW., Wasuineton, D.C. 
The following is a compilation of unemployment compensation benefits charged 


against Hartnett Hall during the period July 1, 1957 to June 30, 1958. This is 
the latest period for which figures have been issued by DUCB. 





Number | Percentof| Costin | Percent of 











of cases cases benefits cost 
a et ell diate edie cniciaecisaandpivag- mites aaeedemoa trates - iat eg EE a a ented 
DONA ST CHNNN os os ht eee seh bade 9 30 | $2,181.95 54 
Voluntary quits........-- nyett tepid dgnlvagqugadawtiepeneeet 21 70 1, 834. 95 46 
ten RA oa ahem x aatenie Gass eanendacedaceenns None None None None 
NE Sid So. ohGdckhee dndbssvdecsGane duidiiath kes 30 100 4,016. 90 100 





Exurpir D 
JuLty 7, 1959. 
Blue Bell Waffle Shops unemployment benefit charges Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1958 


Cause of separation Number | Percent of Cost in Percent of 


of cases cases benefits cost 








0 0 
ES a con auwowds eleatausaawmanals $539. 67 62.8 
NN REIN OO DOOR ook coined can ckcwnulesnacadsace 320. 86 37.2 
Ridin wena reiledos iniscetg aiaaieada eile aaceniond 860. 53 100.0 





One thing which distinguishes restaurant help from employees in general is that 
they receive additional compensation above cash wages. This is because meals 
are furnished them. They do not consider this pay, but the unemployment com- 
pensation and Federal tax people do. I mention this fact because of its importance 
in comparison with the take-home pay they receive when working and the bene- 
fits—which they themselves compare with take-home pay—when they are not 
working. They measure cash benefits against cash pay when considering a three- 
quarter of a year vacation at better than half pay at the expense of employer’s 
compensation funds. 

There is another important fact which is frequently lost sight of. An indi- 
vidual can come within the classification of ‘‘unemployed”’ and still earn a con- 
siderable amount. Take, for example, an individual with a weekly benefit of $20. 
As I understand it, he can earn at part-time work 40 percent of this $20, or $8, 
and still draw his full benefit. This would make nearly $29 for the week. Of 
course, we all know they don’t report all the money they make. 

We further recommend strengthening the definition of ‘‘suitable work.’ In 
the absence of an effective definition of the term, the disqualification for refusing 
suitable work is quite likely to be interpreted out of all effectiveness. In existing 
law, it is provided that “in determining whether or not work is suitable within 
the meaning of this section, the Board shall consider (1) the physical fitness and 
prior training and experience of the individual, (2) the distance of the place of 
work from the individual’s place of residence, and (3) the risk involved as to 
health, safety, or morals.”” We recommend that additional provisions be added 
to the above. 

In the first place, we recommend that it be specifically provided that in any 
event, when applying for unemployment compensation, an individual shall list 
all of the types of work he has done within the last 3 or 4 vears; and second, 
that no work falling within the purview of this recent wage history would be 
deemed unsuitable for the individual concerned, providing only, of course, that 
his health had not so deteriorated that he was no longer able to be so employed. 
The second addition should be a restriction on the discretion as to the distance 
of the place of work from the individual’s place of residence as affecting its suit- 
ability. We recommend a specific provision that where the individual and the 
place of work are both in the Washington metropolitan area, that distance alone 
shall not be used as a criterion. 

We realize that our city and our Nation are at the moment in the midst of 
a rapidly changing economy, which reflects changing moods of its people and 
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its businesses. We further realize that we must never forget the sound principles 
upon which our economy is based. 

A very necessary part of our economy, our unemployment compensation sys- 
tems, was set up on sound insurance principles. The system is designed to 
furnish unemployment benefits to tide a qualified unemployed person over a 
reasonable period of time when, through no fault of his own, he is out of work 
and unable to secure work even though he is conscientiously seeking employment. 
By this system, his purchasing power is preserved. By definition he deserves 
this benefit because he has previously established a work record and he is able 
bodied and willing to work. It is not given to him because he is unable to work 
or even because he needs the money. 

In conclusion, we urgently request, for the reasons outlined above, that this 
committee recommend against the enactment of any bill which will put benefits 
too close to take-home pay or put payments on a uniform basis. We do recom- 
mend that a bill such as S. 2987, which has been recently introduced, be favorably 
reported by this committee. 

Senator Morse. It is my understanding that Mr. Allen Jones, Jr., 
representing the Hotel Association of Washington, D.C., is here and 
will testify. 

Mr. Jones, we are very glad to have you. You may proceed in 
your Own way. 


STATEMENT OF ALLEN JONES, JR., ON BEHALF OF THE HOTEL 
ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I am Allen Jones, Jr., of the law firm of Wilkes & Artis. Our firm 
is general counsel for the Hotel Association of Washington, D.C., 
Inc., and my appearance here is on behalf of the association and its 
35 hotel members in the District of Columbia employing approximately 
7,000 persons. 

The statement presented by the Washington Board of Trade, in 
opposition to Senator Morse’s bill, S. 1074, and in support of Senator 
Bible’s bill, S. 2987, which the board of trade is sponsoring, is strongly 
supported by the Hotel Association of Washington, D.C., Inc. The 
association feels that the board of trade has clearly shown the un- 
desirability of S. 1074 in regard to the computation of benefits, the 
39-week payments of uniform duration and the easing of the dis- 
qualification provisions. The reasons given by the board of trade 
in favor of S. 2987 are valid and cogent and are enthusiastically 
endorsed by our association. 

The personnel files of our hotel members contain many examples 
of abuses under the present unemployment compensation law in the 
District of Columbia and the proposed amendments thereto con- 
tained in S. 1074 would amplify these abuses and afford the drunks, 
drifters, and other unscrupulous workers an even greater opportunity 
to take advantage of the employers. 

On the other hand, the proposed amendments set forth in S. 2987 
would be most helpful in lessening the number of abusive cases which 
frequently occur under the framework of the present law. 

The following two cases were obtained from the files of one of our 
hotel members: 

Case 1: 

We had a food checker, a woman 70 years old, who had been with us for years. 


We had to retire her because she couldn’t do the work. She was drawing social 
security and also Railroad Retirement Board benefits but she told the DUC 
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people she was available for work, and drew benefits for 26 weeks. Her doctor 
said she was able, but who would hire her if we couldn’t keep her on after all 
those years? Nobody in his right mind. 


Case 2: 


We fired a maid who was drunk on duty and she was tickled to death. ‘“That’s 
all right,’”’ she said, “I’ll go get my unemployment money.” 


These cases help to show some of the distasteful and abominable 
situations that can and do occur under the District of Columbia 
unemployment compensation law. We respectfully submit that the 
proposed amendatory legislation sisluaaitant in Senator Morse’s bill 
would magnify the present abuses under the law by manifold and 
would be extremely damaging and costly to District of Columbia 
employers whereas the amendments proposed in S. 2987 would pre- 
vent a situation such as illustrated in the first case mentioned from 
ever occurring and would leave in the cancellation provisions in our 
law in order to financially penalize workers who are discharged for 
misconduct such as the hotel maid in the second case mentioned. 

The Hotel Association of Washington, D.C., Inc., desires to be on 
record as vigorously opposing S. 1074 and as strongly supporting 
S. 2987. 

I would like to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the committee, for 
the opportunity of being here and presenting our views on this 
important legislation. 

Senator Morse. We are glad, Mr. Jones, to have your views. You 
heard me say this morning we will keep this record open until 5 p.m. 
next Wednesday. If you wish to file supplemental views, you may 
do so. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morsr. The next witness is Mr. Hugh M. Steinberger, 
first vice president, District of Columbia Trucking Association, Inc. 
I understand he has requested and been granted permission to file a 
statement rather than appearing this afternoon. 

His statement will be printed in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HuGH M. STEINBERGER, First Vice PRESIDENT, DISTRICT OF 
CotumBIA TrucKING AssocraTION, INC. 


Before Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Welfare and Safety of the 
Senate District Committee on S. 1074, S-2407, S—2987, and S-2988, February 
1960 


My name is Hugh Steinberger. I am first vice president of the District of 
Columbia Trucking Association with offices at 1424 16th Street NW., Washington 
6, D.C. The District of Columbia Trucking Association represents all forms of 
motor carriers of property in the District of Columbia. 
~ I appear today in opposition to S. 1074, S. 2407, and 8S. 2988 and in support of 

. 2987. 

It is our feeling that the committee would benefit by having some specific 
examples taken from the files of our members. These examples will show to the 
committee the need for retaining the provision in the present Unemployment 
Compensation law which provides for a cancellation of benefits and they will 
show to the committee the reasons why the maximum level of benefits should not 
be raised to the extent outlined in S. 1074, S. 2407, and S. 2988. These case 
histories are as follows: 

Firm A, case 1.—Employee dismissed on account of poor driving record—too 
many accidents—obtained benefits and was listed as unemployed truck driver. 
Last employer only one permitted to appeal. In this case, man in our employ 
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several years. Could have had cancellation and disqualification but worked 
some place else a short time, thus we were not last employer and had no right of 
appeal. Total cost charged our account. 

Firm A, case 2.—Employee accidentally shot himself in the leg. When re- 
covered, he couldn’t do our work, and thus was released from employment. He 
worked someplace else a few days and applied for unemployment compensation. 
We were not the last employer and had no right of appeal. Total cost charged to 
our account. 

Firm B, case 1.—We had a driver who was fired by this company for misconduct 
(drunk on the job) and upon receipt of notice to last employer, we filed a protest 
to unemployment payments in the case and thereafter received a notice of dis- 
qualification for 7 weeks or $210. This man has so far been paid the full amount 
of $780 less $210 or $570 for the period. Under the proposed change he would 
receive, we understand, 39 weeks at $48 per week or a total of $1,872, an increase 
of $1,302. 

Firm C, case 1.—Truck helper voluntarily quit on June 9, 1958, after dis- 
patcher spoke to him about absences from the job so frequently. He began 
drawing unemployment compensation for the week ending July 2, 1958. On 
July 15, 1958, we sent a registered letter to the worker stating that his position 
was open and that he could have his job back if he would give us the reason for 
all future absences from the job. The worker came back to work on July 16, 
1958, but that was the last time we saw him. Again, a voluntary quit as he gave 
us no reason for not coming back. The District Unemployment Compensation 
Board disqualified him for 7 weeks. Then the worker got a subsequent job and 
didn’t go back on compensation until the week ending January 28, 1959. The 
worker collected a total of 19 weeks compensation which was the total available 
to him. This was charged to our account as the principal base period employer, 
despite the intervening employment. This is another clear-cut case of a worker 
who would rather collect a tax-free compensation income than accept a job offered 
to him. 

Firm D, case 1——Employee never worked steady. Maximum continuous 
work—-approximately 5 weeks as helper of platform man. He appears to be an 
alcoholic. Work always has been available for this man if he were dependable. 
This company cannot employ an individual who works only when the spirit 
moves him and then is a hazard to his fellow workers. Despite these facts, the 
District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Board paid employee $127 
and $416 during period July 1, 1957 through June 30, 1958, total $543. 

The foregoing case histories emphasize the need for retaining cancellation of 
benefits in the present law instead of increasing inequities as proposed in 8. 1074, 
S. 2407, and 8. 2988, which would serve only to encourage more cases such as we 
have cited. 

In addition, we wish to state that we oppose the increase in benefits in the 
proposed bills other than S. 2987, as it is our opinion that such increase will place 
an undue burden on employers in the District of Columbia by indirectly but cer- 
tainly increasing the cost of remaining in business. 

We also oppose the uniform policy of benefits in the bills which we oppose. 
We think that the uniform policy does not bear the proper relationship to earned 
benefits. In our opinion, compensation benefits should be earned and only when 
earned should be paid to those unfortunate enough to be unemployed. 


Senator Morse. The next witness will be Mr. Raymond W. Sim, 
president, Washington Building Congress. 

The Chair has been advised that Mr. Sim has filed a statement with 
the committee, and the statement will be printed in the record at 
this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


THE WASHINGTON BuILpING ConGrgEss, INC., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND W. S1iM, PRESIDENT, BEFORE SENATE DISTRICT OF 
CoLUMBIA COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 12, 1960 


The 1,500 members of the Washington Building Congress come from every 
branch of the Metropolitan Washington construction industry. As you know, 
construction workers are among the highest paid employees in the District. 
Bricklayers receive $4.15 an hour; electrical workers receive $4.20 per hour with 
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an increase to $4.40 on September 1, 1960; plumbers get $4.16; carpenters receive 
¢3.6714. All of these rates have health and welfare payments of 10 cents to 15 
cents per hour added to the base rate. One reason for these high hourly rates is 
that construction is a seasonal business. It is assumed that there will be a certain 
amount of unavoidable unemployment. A good many construction workers lose 
time in bad weather and between jobs. 

I bring this point up here to show how the high unemployment rates and ex- 
tended periods of benefits proposed in 8. 1074 can work especial hardship to em- 
ployers in our industry, which is experiencing some of the sharpest competition 
in bidding for jobs which its members have ever faced. 

An example may help to bring out the point. Construction workers go from 
one employer to another. Except for a skeleton crew of key people, contractors 
may have hundreds of men on their payroll at one time and none at another if 
they have bid too high to get any work. If a contractor had just completed a big 
job an? a number of workers could not immediately line up something else and 
applied for unemployment compensation, the contractor’s reserve would be 
quickly depleted. This is true under the present law, of course. But under 
S. 1074 the benefits would be more than twice as great as at present and could be 
extended 3 additional months and would not be limited to one-third of the base 
period pay. It is obvious that the contractor’s rating would shoot up to 2.7 in a 
very short time. 

An example of what this means in dollars and cents is taken from actual figures 
of a local subcontractor. His reserve in 1958 was $10,575.78 and for 1959 it was 
$8,240.82. His present tax is 1 percent. If only 20 men out of 90 or 100 who had 
been wor ing for him on a large, recently completed job were to apply for un- 
employment compensation because they could not immediately locate another 
job, his reserve would be depleted in just a few weeks time. The District of Col- 
umbia Unemployment Compensation Board says that the average District of 
Columbia wages in covered employment in 1959 was $102.80, including Federal 
employees. Sixty-seven percent of this, rounded to the nearest dollar, is $69. 
Twenty times $69, the maximum rate proposed in 8. 1074, would be $1,380 a week. 
Within just a few weeks the contractor’s reserve would be gone and throughout 
the following year his tax rate would be 2.7 percent and it would remain there for 
the considerable period of time it would take to build up his reserve account. 
The higher rate would also encourage more workers to apply for unemployment 
compensation, even though they expected to get another job in a short time. 

At first glance it does not seem as if the difference between the lowest and 
highest unemployment compensation tax rate should be of great importance to 
anemployer. But dollars and cents prove otherwise. On a $15,000-a-week pay- 
roll the 1 percent tax would be $150 and the 2.7 percent tax would be $405 a week. 
Assuming that the job would last 12 weeks, the difference between $4,860 and 
$1,800 is $3,060. Many a job amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars has 
a spread of far less than $3,060 between the low and second low bid, so this could 
easily mean the difference between getting and losing a job in today’s competitive 
market. 

The Washington Building Congress believes that an increase in the present 
maximum payment of $30 a week is justified under present economic conditions. 
But we also believe and continue to insist that any amount paid for unemploy- 
ment should be closely related to and conditioned upon an employee’s record of 
employment. We, therefore, favor the variable formula for the payment of bene- 
fits, contained in the present law, limiting the amount of benefits to one-third 
the employee’s base pay. We would be willing, however, to extend the table, as 
in S. 2407, to make the maximum payment $40 a week. 

The extension of time from 26 to 39 weeks also appears to us to be unjustified. 
In effect it is substituting unemployment compensation for public assistance. 
When coupled with a formula which does not relate the recipient’s benefits to the 
actual time he has worked, and which makes him automatically eligible to the 
full 39 weeks if he meets certain minimum standards, the burden on the employer 
is out of proportion to the benefits to the employee. In the case of construction, 
which by its very nature is subject to higher than average unemployment, this 
will add to the present very high cost of building. Some construction is already 
priced out of the market and is being postponed or abandoned. Cutting down 
unemployment, which is what all of us want, will not be achieved by adding to the 
already high cost of doing business. 

We favor the reduction in the employer’s reserve by 0.3 percent at each step 
as provided in 8. 2987. 
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We favor voluntary payments by employers to their reserve accounts to favor- 
— affect their rate of contribution. 

Je strongly support the provisions contained in 8. 2987 stating that all, not 
just part, of the interest on the trust fund should be credited to the accounts of 
present active employers. Almost 50 percent of the fund represents an accumu- 
lation of the reserve funds heretofore deposited by firms which are no longer in 
business in the District of Columbia. Among those are the out-of-town operators 
who enter the local market, bid below cost, get a job or two, and go broke. Prob- 
ably no other marketplace in the United States is more subject to such competitive 
conditions. It is not only compensatory but eminently fair that the local em- 
ployer subject to such competition should have the benefit to be derived from 
earnings in the form of interest annually credited to the fund. 

We approve of the provision in 8S. 2407, S. 2987 and S. 2988 intended to prevent 
any individual from receiving benefits in more than 1 benefit year as a result of 
one separation from work. 

We see no reason why any person retiring should be entitled to unemployment 
compensation. Obviously such benefits would directly contravene the principle 
of unemployment compensation as contemplated by both employer and employee. 

The Washington Building Congress takes this opportunity to recommend for 
the consideration of the committee concerned with this particular legislation a 
phase of the matter which does not appear to have been presented by any other 
organization, either employer or employee. A canvass of both employer and em- 
ployee develops a strong opinion that any employee discharged for cause—that 
is, insubordination, drunkenness, embezzlement, or other act of a felonious 
nature—should not have the benefits awarded to those who observe the proper 
attitude toward society. There are many among the ranks of both employers 
and employees who firmly believe that no man should benefit from his own re- 
fusal to comply with the rules of the game. The Washington Building Congress, 
therefore, most respectfully suggests that this committee give serious considera- 
tion to a provision in any legislation finally adopted which would properly penal- 
ize any employee falling in that category. 


Senator Morse. There will next be inserted in the hearing record 
a communication presented to the committee by Mr. Joseph L. Nellis, 
legislative counsel, representing the Central Business Association, Inc., 
containing the views of the association upon S. 2987 and S. 2988. 
(The letter referred to follows:) 


CENTRAL BusINEss ASssociaTION, INC., 
Washington D.C., February 11, 1960. 
Re S. 2987 and 5. 2988. 
Mr. Cuester H. Smita, 
Chief Clerk, U.S. Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Smita: This will acknowledge vour letter of February 5, regarding 
the hearings to amend the District of Columbia Unemployment Act. 

The Central Business Association regards both S. 2987 and 8. 2988 as useful 
amendments to the Unemployment Compensation Act. Section 3(c)(8) of 58. 
2987 provides for payment into the fund of amount in excess of the contribu- 
tions required to be paid, however, such a voluntary act on the part of an em- 
ployer is hardly to be anticipated since the section does not provide for the 
accumulation of any interest on the advance payments made. 

The same comment is applicable to section 3(c)(8)iv of 5. 2988. 

Otherwise, the Central Business Association would favor the enactment of 
these two bills. 

JoserpH L. Neuuts, Legislative Counsel. 


Senator Morse. Our next witness will be Mr. FE. A. Pritchard, 
executive vice president, Merchants & Manufacturers Association, 
Ine. 

Mr. Lee advises me that Mr. Pritchard has filed a statement in lieu 
of his oral testimony. 

The Chair rules that it will be printed at this point in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF E. A. PritcHARD REPRESENTING THE MeERcHANTS & MANnvu- 
FACTURERS ASSOCIATION AT HEARINGS ON S. 1074 anp OTHER Bits REGARD- 
ING UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


My name is E. A, Pritchard. Iam executive vice president of the Merchants & 
Manufacturers Association and I appear here today by direction of the board of 
governors of that organization. We are opposed to 8. 1074. In the interest of 
saving the time of the members of this committee, I would like to state that the 
Merchants & Manufacturers Association is in agreement with the statement sub- 
mitted by the board of trade and in this statement, I would like to only dwell on 
one phase of that statement—namely that of retired employees. 

For the record, I should state that the Merchants & i ounieihaetiiniitl Association 
is composed of 400 of the leading business firms of Washington which operate 
over 1,000 stores and other establishments in the District of Columbia and its 
suburbs and which employ many thousands of citizens in the Washington metro- 
politan area. 

My association believes that retired employees should not be permitted to draw 
unemployment compensation, Although, in theory, cases of workers retired for 
age by an employer are closely examined by the District Unemployment Com- 
pensation Board, we are afraid that in practice, the rule is that the retired worker 
almost automatically obtains the unemployment compensation. 

Now, I can give you some graphic examples of the terrible abuses which are in 
practice today. Last year, one large department store here retired a woman 
65 years old and gave her a monthly annuity (to which she had contributed nothing 
through the years; this monthly annuity was cost-free to her) of $127. She also 
obtained social security of $116 or a total monthly income of $243. She asked 
the personnel director of the store where she could apply for unemployment 
compensation. When it was explained to her that the store was taking care of her 
retirement and would heve to pay the cost of such additional compensation in 
increased taxes, she was uninterested—and stated that it was coming to her and 
she was going to get it. She received $30 a week for 26 weeks and came in later 
for the double dip. Here’s a woman who owns her own home, received a salary 
of $12,000 a year in the store and certainly was able to save some money—and 
yet, she was permitted to draw the unemployment compensation without ever 
having any intention of looking for a job. 

Here’s an even more shocking case. The same department store reports that a 
worker on reaching 65 asked to be retired—but the store gave him the opportunity 
to continue on indefinitely at full salary. He said he couldn’t afford to work 
since he would be only $10 a week better off and this wouldn’t pay for his lunches. 
This was the way he figured: His retirement from the store would be $60 a month 
(cost-free again, he had never contributed to this fund) and he would draw $114 
a month social security for himself and $57 for his wife. On top of this, he would 
draw $78 a month veteran’s pension under a 10-percent disability. This was a 
monthly income of $309 so it just didn’t pay him to continue working at the store. 
Then, adding insult to injury, he applied for unemployment compensation and 
received $26 a week for 26 weeks—plus the good old double dip. 

A department store reported another case to the association that is appalling. 
It is the case of a worker who had been with the store for about 25 years and who 
became ill during the last year of his employment. He suffered a nervous con- 
dition and was not fully capable of working. However, the store found a ‘‘make 
do” job for him in order to protect his store pension and his social security for 
which he would be eligible when he became 65 in 6 months. The store permitted 
him to work 20 hours a week, and paid him for the full 40-hour week for the last 
6 months. He retired at a monthly pension of $27 (cost free to him) and he re- 
ceived $92 a month social security. He immediately applied for unemployment 
compensation and got $30 a week for 26 weeks and his share of the double dip. 
When it was explained to this worker that this was unfair to the store which had 
to pay in taxes for his compensation, he was surprised because he thought it “‘was 
coming to him from the Government” and didn’t know that the store had any- 
thing to do with it. He wasn’t so shocked, however, as to refuse any further 
unemployment compensation payments. 

These cases which I have cited are not the exception—but are the rule. Forty- 
three pensioned workers from one of my member stores alone have received unem- 
ployment compensation awards totaling $27,096. This store pensions about 65 
workers a year and most of them file for unemployment compensation. This 
store is paying over $75,000 to the Government in unemployment compensation 


each year and this amount is being swelled by these grossly unfair claims of retired 
workers. 
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This terrible situation which the law now permits has resulted in such retired 
employees being denied employment and an opportunity to earn good money 
during Christmas and other busy seasons. Naturally, such employees are valu- 
able to a store because they know the ropes. Stores used to bring them back at 
busy times and put them on the payroll so they could supplement their income. 
To do so now is impossible, however, because once such employees get back on 
the payroll, even though they accept such seasonal employment with the full 
knowledge that it is just for a certain period, they have established a new base 
period and the minute they leave the store, they apply for that old $30 a week for 
26 more weeks. 

Another retail store reported to us that an employee resigned on June 12 of 
this year and was paid 44 weeks vacation and 4 additional weeks retirement pay. 
Four days later, on June 16, the employee filed for unemployment compensation 
and the store was notified that no weeks were disqualified and that the employee 
had potential benefits of $780. 

There are so many abuses to this question of retired workers being able to re- 
ceive unemployment compensation that the only fair solution is to write into this 
bill a clause that no retired workers can obtain such compensation. There is no 
attempt on the part of these people to seek work and no desire to return to the 
labor market. 

The fact that in this statement we have merely developed one of the points 
contained in the board of trade’s statement does not mean that we wish to 
minimize the other objections to the bill which the board has set-forth. 

Senator Morse. Are there any other witnesses on this bill? If not, 
the Chair rules that the public hearings on S. 1074, S. 2407, S. 2987, 
and S. 2988 are closed. The record will be kept open until next 
Friday at 5 p.m., for the filing of any supplemental statements that 
any interested party may wish to file. 

I wish to modify that. We will suspend the closing of the hearings 
for just a moment and ask Mr. Mackall if he will take the stand just 
a moment. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS MACKALL, ATTORNEY, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BOARD 


Senator Morse. When Mr. Calhoun was on the stand this morning, 
I raised the question as to whether or not unemployment insurance 
benefits are subject to District of Columbia income taxes, and if they 
are, then his testimony should be modified accordingly, because he 
included District of Columbia income taxes as savings which a person 
on unemployment insurance benefits would receive. 

Can you advise the Chair as to whether or not under the law unem- 
ployment insurance benefits are subject to District of Columbia income 
tax? 

Mr. Mackatt. It is my understanding they are subject. A number 
of years ago I had occasion to check with the tax authorities, and 
they said that there was no specific exemption, so therefore they must 
be covered. 

Senator Morse. Counsel for the committee, Attorney Gulledge, 
verifies the statement that you just made that District of Columbia 
unemployment compensation is taxable under the District of Columbia 
income tax laws. 

Mr. Mackatt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morssz. Anything further? 

Very well. We will close the public hearings and keep the record 
open until 5 p.m., Friday, February 26. The record will then be 
printed and the subcommittee will meet as soon as the printed copies 
of the hearing are available in executive session for a markup of the 
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bill, and at that time we may call upon you and your associates for 
any professional assistance we may need. 

Mr. Macxat. I will be pleased to help. 

Senator Morse. We will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 2:45 p.m., the committee adjourned.) 

(The following communications, charts, and exhibits were received 
by the committee in connection with the bills considered and are 


incorporated into the hearing record under the direction of the 
chairman: ) 


GOVERNMENT OF THE District OF COLUMBIA, 
District UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Boarpb, 


Washington D.C., February 18, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE Morssg, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety, Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Morse: Since the hearings closed on 8. 1074 and §S. 2988 we 
have been studying the provisions in each bill, to set up a formula to gear the 
maximum benefit amount each year to the average weekly wage. Of course, you, 
the Commissioners, and this Board are committed to establishing a workable 
formula so that the maximum benefit amount will not be frozen as wages increase 
year by year. However, having studied the provisions we have come to the con- 
clusion that from an administrative standpoint it would be highly desirable to use 
the formula set up in 8. 2988 rather than the one in your bill. Of course, if the 
formula used in 8. 2988 is adopted it could be modified to include Federal wages 
if the committee wishes and the percentage could also be altered in accordance with 
the committee’s wishes 

The reason that our staff prefers the formula used in 8. 2988 is that it would set 
the maximum weekly benefit amount for a calendar year and the announcement 
could be made just prior to each new year so that everyone involved would know 
what the benefit amount is for such calendar year. That is possible because the 
wages for the preceding fiscal year are used rather than calendar-year wages. 

Under the proposal in 8. 1074 the base is the last completed calendar year. The 
wages in the last completed calendar year would not be available until late in May 
and accordingly then the maximum weekly benefit amount would have to be 
established for a fiscal year which would not be so readily understood by claimants 
and employers. In addition, the formula used in 8. 1074 does not make it clear 
that an individual who has filed his claim for benefits prior to a fiscal year could 
not demand that his claim be redetermined when a new fiscal year started and a 
new maximum benefit was established. If an individual is permitted to have a 
claim redetermined every time a new maximum benefit is established it would 
impose a tremendous administrative burden upon the Board particularly in cases 
involving combined Federal or out-of-State wages with those covered by the 
District of Columbia Act. 

I have taken the liberty of having two alternative provisions drafted. The 
first, marked ‘‘Enclosure A”’ leaves the percentage blank for the committee’s 
discretion and includes with the wages covered by the District act the wages of 
individuals performing services in the District of Columbia that are covered by the 
Federal unemployment program. This approach would be desirable from an 
administrative standpoint because it would require only minor modification of 
reports we now receive from Federal agencies and would eliminate from the average 
wage determination salaries such as those of the President, Vice President, Cabinet 
Members, Senators, and Representatives as well as some others. 

The proposal marked as “Enclosure B” lifts that portion of S. 1074 referring to 
Federal wages and places it in a provision similar to the one used in 8S. 2988. ere 
again the percentage factor has been left blank. 

Although the Commissioners are opposed to including the wages of Federal 
workers in the averages, if they are to be included, the Board considers enclosure 
A the most desirable. The reason for this is it excludes from the average a lot of 
high-salaried individuals who would not be entitled to Federal unemployment 
compensation benefits if they became unemployed, whereas enclosure B does in- 
clude the salaries of individuals who would not be entitled to unemployment bene- 
fits should they become unemployed. 

Respectfully, 


Louis MacKAaLL, Jr., Attorney. 
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ENCLOSURE A 


(b) An individual’s ‘“‘weekly benefit amount” shall be an amount equal to one 
twenty-third (computed to the next higher multiple of $1) of his total wages for 
insured work paid during that quarter of his base period in which such total wages 
were highest, with such other following limitations. If an individual’s weekly 
benefit amount is less than $8, it shall be $8. The Director shall determine 
annually a maximum weekly benefit amount by computing ——~ percent of the 
average weekly wage paid to employees in insured work and to individuals per- 
forming within the District of Columbia, Federal civilian service as defined in 
title XV of the Social Security Act (subch. XV, 42 U.S.C. 1361), and shall on or 
before January 1 of the calendar year in which it shall be effective announce by 
publication in at least one newspaper of general circulation in the District, the 
maximum weekly benefit amount so determined. Such computation shall be 
made by determining gross wages reported as paid for insured work by employers 
in each 12-month period ending June 30, and dividing said gross wages by a 
figure resulting from 52 times the average of midmonth employment reported by 
employers for the same period. For the period from the effective date of this act 
to December 31, 1961, the maximum weekly benefit amount sha‘! be determined 
and announced by the Director in accordance with the foregoing formula on the 
basis of wages and employment in the 12-month period ending June 30, 1959. 
The maximum weekly benefit amount so determined and announced for a calendar 
year shall apply only to those claims filed in that year qualifying for maximum 
payment under the forecoing formula: Provided, That all claims qualifying for 
payment at the maximum weekly benefit amount shall be paid at the maximum 
weekly benefit amount in effeet when the benefit year to which the claim relates 
was first established, notwithstanding a change in said amount for a subsequent 
ealendar year: Provided, further, That if the maximum weekly benefit amount is 
not a multiple of $1, then said maximum weekly benefit amount shall be computed 
to the next higher multiple of $1. All departments, agerfties, and wholly owned 
instrumentalities of the United States shall submit reports to the Board containing 
such information as may be necessary to make the determination required by this 
subsection. 


ENCLOSURE B 


(b) An individual’s ‘‘weekly benefit amount’’ shall be an amount equal to 
one twenty-third (computed to the next higher multiple of $1) of his total wages 
for insured work paid during that quarter of his base period in which such total 
wages were highest, with such other following limitations. If an individual’s 
weekly benefit amount is less than $8, it shall be $8. The Director shall deter- 
mine annually a maximum weekly benefit amount by computing——percent 
of the average weekly wage paid to employees in insured work and to all individ- 
uals performing service which, if such service were not performed in the employ 
of the United States or of any wholly owned instrumentality thereof, would 
constitute employment (as defined in sec. 1(b)), and shall on or before January 1 
of the calendar year in which it shall be effective announce by publication in at 
least one newspaper of general circulation in the District, the maximum weekly 
benefit amount so determined. Such computation shall be made by determining 
gross wages reported as paid for insured work by employers in each 12-month 
period ending June 30, and dividing said gross wages by a figure resulting from 
52 times the average of midmonth employment reported by employers for the 
same period. For the period from the effective date of this act to December 31, 
1961, the maximum weekly benefit amount shall be determined and announced 
by the Director in accordance with the foregoing formula on the basis of wages and 
employment in the 12-month period ending June 30, 1959. The maximum 
weekly benefit amount so determined and announced for a calendar year shall 
apply only to those claims filed in thet year qualifying for maximum payment 
under the foregoing formula: Provided, That all claims qualifying for payment 
at the maximum weekly benefit amount shall be paid at the maximum weekly 
benefit amount in effect when the benefit year to which the claim relates was 
first established, notwithstanding a change in said amount for a subsequent 
calendar year: Provided further, That if the maximum weekly benefit amount is 
not a multiple of $1, then said maximum weekly benefit amount shall be computed 
to the next higher multiple of $1. All departments, agencies, and wholly owned 
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instrumentalities of the United States shall submit reports to the Board containing 
such information as may be necessary to make the determination required by this 
subsection. 





GOVERNMENT OF THE DistTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
District UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Boarp, 
Washington, D.C., February 19, 1960. 
Hon. WayYNE Morse, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety, Senate 
Committee on the District af Columbia, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Morse: Since you closed the hearing on the District unemploy- 
ment compensation bills on February 12, our Research and Statistics Department 
has been making a study on the effect of the high wages on the average weekly 
wage in the District of Columbia. 

o do this systematically and accurately, it would take a number of months. 
However, our Department was fortunate in having a quarterly sample which it 
prepared a number of years ago, and from this sample I believe that they have 
been able to work out a fairly reliable estimate of the effect that annual salaries 
of $15,000 and over have on the overall weekly average. Their estimate is that 
the average weekly wage of covered workers in the District of Columbia would be 
lowered by approximately $6 if all such salaries were eliminated from the 
computation. 

An estimate has also been made on the effect the elimination of all individuals 
in Government Grade GS-15 and over would have upon the average of Federal 
workers. This would lower the average of Federal workers by $5. However, 
when wages of Federal workers and the District of Columbia workers are com- 
bined, the overall reduction of the average annual wage would be $6. 

From an administrative viewpoint it would be most undesirable to exclude the 
salary of any worker because it would require this Board to prepare duplicate 
records for the purpose of establishing the average annual wage and at the end 
of each year many man-hours would be required to bring an entire worker’s 
records together and eliminate those who are not to be included. This computa- 
tion would involve the duplication, sorting, summarization, and examination of 
1,200,000 wage cards. If it is believed important to eliminate the effect of high 
salaries, the same result could be accomplished by lowering the percentage factor 
used. Thus, if 8S. 1074 were to be used, the percentage factor could be lowered 
from 67 to 63 percent, and if S. 2988 were used, the percentage factor could be 
lowered from 50 to 47 percent. In this way the average annual wage could be 
obtained as a byproduct of work already being done and no additional time or 
expense need by expended. 

Respectfully, 


Lovis MaAcKALL, Jr., Attorney. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE District OF COLUMBIA, 
District UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Boarp, 
Washington, D.C., February 19, 1960. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety, Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Morse: When you closed the hearings on the various unemploy- 
ment compensation bills, you suggested to me that I was free to make any technical 
comments I might wish, atter going over the testimony. 

After reading the testimony, I have come to a spot in Mr. Gunther’s testimony 
at page 113 of the report of proceedings which might be somewhat confusing on 
the double-dip claim as it is commonly known, so I am taking this opportunity 
to try to clarify this complex situation. 

Because of the nature of our benefit year and our base period, there is always 
one full calendar quarter subsequent to the base period but prior to the individual’s 
initial claim date which is not used in the first claim for benefits. In addition, 
unless an individual’s benefit year starts on the first day of a calendar quarter, 
there is an uncompleted or part of a calendar quarter which occurs subsequent 
to the base period but prior to a benefit year that is not used in the first claim 
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for benefits. Thus an individual may file a new claim for benefits at the end of 
his first benefit year and use the wages occurring in the full quarter referred to 
and the wages in the part quarter referred to in a determination of a new claim 
for benefits. For example, if I were laid off today, February 19, 1960, and filed 
my claim today, the wages which I received for the fourth quarter of 1959 and 
from January 1 through February 19, 1960, would not be used in my claim for 
benefits. Accordingly, if I remained unemployed a year hence I could file a new 
claim based upon those unused wages. Such a claim has been commonly known 
as a double dip claim because the claimant gets two claims for benefits based on 
one separation from work. 
Respectfully, 
Louis MacKALL, Jr., Attorney. 





GOVERNMENT OF THE District oF COLUMBIA, 
District UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Boarp, 
Washington, D.C., February 19, 1960. 
Hon. WaYNE Moksg, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety, Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Morse: Out staff has been studying the transition provisions 
of $8. 1074. These provisions would require the Board to redetermine every claim 
that was active at the time of the effective date. In 1955 we had an experience 
in making such a transition. At that time we found such a transition to be very 
burdensome. In recent years we have been paying UCFE claims, UCX claims, 
and have had many combined wage claims in which our wages are combined with 
other States. Often in Federal claims our wages are combined with those of 
either civilian or military wages. In such instances the claim must not only be 
redetermined but it has a serious effect upon the ratio to be charged to this 
Board, the Federal Government, or another State, as the case may be. Under 
normal circumstances these cases are extremely complex, but to add a redetermi- 
nation feature multiplies the burden tremendously. If redeterminations are 
necessary, payments are delayed and often overpayments occur, no matter how 
carefully this operation is undertaken. In the event claims are to be redeter- 
mined during the transition, the Board would need a later effective date than it 
would need if no redeterminations are required. It is respectfully urged that the 
redetermination feature be eliminated from 8. 1074 because of the administrative 
burden and the fact that it would delay the effective date of the act. 

Because in the payment of benefits and in the collection of contributions the 
calendar quarter is so important, this Board has found it most important to have 
an amendment become effective as of the beginning of a calendar quarter. 

In the event no redeterminations are required, it is believed that the following 
would be a satisfactory provision as to the effective date: 

“This act shall take effect on the first day of the first calendar quarter following 
its enactment.” 

In the event redeterminations are required, it is believed that the following 
should be included as to the effective date: 

“This act shall take effect on the first day of the first calendar quarter occurring 
not earlier than sixty days from its enactment.” 

In the event Federal workers are used in the determination of the average 
weekly wage, it is believed that the longer effective date should also be used. 

Respectfully, 
Louis MacKALL. Jr., Attorney. 





U.S. DEPARTMENT oF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 19, 1960. 
Hon Aan BIBLE, 
Chairman, Committee on the District of Columbia, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Bisie: This is in response to the committee’s request for our 
views on §. 1074, S. 2407, S. 2987, and S. 2988—all of which are bills to amend the 
District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act. We understand that 
S. 2988 represents a revision by the Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia of its bill introduced in 1959 as S. 2407. 
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In his Feonomic Reports of 1960 and prior years, the President has made 
recommendations that the States strengthen their unemployment compensation 
laws. These recommendations include raising benefits so that the great majority 
of covered workers in a State will be eligible for payments equal to at least half 
their regular earnings and lengthening the duration of benefits to a uniform 26 
weeks for any worker who is eligible for benefits and is unemployed that long. 
The President also recommended that the provisions of the District of Columbia 
law be brought up to the standard recommended for all States. 

Both S. 1074 and 8. 2988 would amend provisions of the District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Act to increase the amount of weekly benefits. 
The act at present provides for a $30 a week maximum benefit amount. S. 1074 
would provide a flexible maximum weekly benefit amount of 67 percent of the 
average weekly wage not only of private workers covered by the District law but 
also of Federal employees in the District covered by the Federal Employees’ 
Unemployment Compensation Act. §. 2988 would establish a flexible maximum 
weekly benefit amount of 50 percent of average weekly wages but only of private 
workers covered by the District Unemployment Compensation Act. Thus, under 
S. 2988, wages of Federal employees in the District would not be considered in 
determining the maximum permissible benefit amount. §S. 2987 retains a fixed 
maximum benefit level and increases it to only $36. 

The Department of Labor favors the enactment of legislation designed to make 
the provisions of the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act 
fully consistent with the recommendations of the President as to amount and 
duration of the benefits. An increase in the present maximum weekly benefit 
amount is clearly necessary. The flexible maximum of 50 percent proposed in 
S. 2988 is a substantial movement in the direction of carrying out the President’s 
recommendation. The fixed maximum of $36 provided in 8. 2987, although an 
improvement, is considerably less substantial. The Department favors a flexible 
rather than a fixed maximum, such as several States have already adopted. 
This avoids the necessity for amending their laws when there is a change in the 
average weekly earnings of covered workers. With regard to the question of 
including the earnings of Federal employees in determining what constitutes the 
regular earnings of employees, we note that other States with large numbers of 
Federal employees do not include their earnings for purposes of computing 
maximum benefit levels. Although it would seem desirable to give some con- 
sideration to the wages of these employees in establishing benefit levels, deter- 
mination of the matter by each State or other jurisdiction seems appropriate. 

Both S. 1074 and §S. 2988 also amend the provisions relating to duration of 
benefits. The act at present provides for a variable duration up to a maximum of 
26 weeks. 5S. 2988 would not directly establish a uniform duration of 26 weeks as 
recommended by the President, but would move in that direction. It would 
retain the present variable duration of 26 weeks but modify the formula by 
which duration is determined to increase from 33% to 50 percent the present 
limitation of base period wages which benefits may not exceed. The Board of 
Commissioners states that this would enable individuals who are substantially 
attached to the labor market to obtain 26 weeks of benefits, but that those who 
are not so substantially attached would obtain a lesser amount. 

S. 1074 would establish a uniform duration of 39 weeks and 8S. 2987 would make 
no change at all in the present duration of benefits. Extension beyond 26 weeks 
to a 39-week normal duration such as would be established by 8. 1074 would 
require the most careful consideration. No State now provides for a normal 
uniform duration of this length although in one State a normal maximum duration 
of 39 weeks has been established by a recent amendment to its law. 

S. 1074 also would change the present variable disqualification provisions of 
the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act to a flat 6-week 
disqualification period, with no cancellation of benefits. 5S. 2987 and 8. 2988 
make no change in these provisions. This Department has consistently favored 
a flat 6-week disqualification period rather than variable disqualification periods. 
A variable duration is in the nature of a penalty for an offense and is therefore not 
considered appropriate for an unemployment insurance system. In addition, 
variable periods of disqualification have been difficult to administer because of 
the discretionary element that is involved. Furthermore, the Department op- 
poses cancellation of benefits except for fraud because such cancellation also is 
in the nature of a penalty and is inappropriate for an insurance system. It 
may have the result also of denying benefits to an individual at some future time 
when his unemployment is due to a layoff and not to any disqualifying cause. 
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Both S. 2987 and S. 2988 also contain a provision which would prevent wages 
paid to an individual who has voluntarily retired and is drawing retirement pay 
from being used to determine his eligibility for benefits, if his employer contributed 
to his retirement pay. It does not seem appropriate that the receipt of such 
retirement pay should automatically disqualify a worker if he otherwise meets 
the usual tests of eligibility. We believe that the better approach, which is the 
one presently used by most States, is to apply the usual tests of eligibility and 
disqualification. Thus, the individual who has actually retired from the labor 
force would be unavailable for work and ineligible under the standard provisions 
of every unemployment insurance law. The receipt of retirement pay would, 
of course, be a factor which would require careful scrutiny to ascertain the extent 
of the recipient’s attachment to the labor force. We also note that S. 2987 is 
substantially more restrictive than X, 2988 in this area since it also provides 
that retirement because of a maximum age limit imposed by company rule or 
company-union agreement shall be considered voluntary for purposes of this pro- 
vision. 5S. 2988 provides that such retirement shall not be considered voluntary. 

There are other features of S. 2987 and S. 2988 which are technical in nature 
and upon which we shall not comment until we have had further time for study. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
James T. O’CONNELL, 
Acting Secretary of Labor. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CoNGREsS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., February 17, 1960. 
Hon. Wayne Morss, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Senator Morse: This is to supplement my testimony of February 
10 before your subcommittee of the Senate District of Columbia Committee. 

Some confusion arises over the meaning of the President’s recommendation 
“that the States increase their benefits to make the great majority of covered 
workers eligible for payments equal to at least half their regular earnings’”’ (Eco- 
nomic Report of the President, January 1960). 

To interpret and apply this it is necessary to distinguish sharply between the 
individual benefit formula (this is the “at least half their regular earnings’ re- 
ferred to by the President), and on the other hand, the maximum benefit amount. 
The point at which the maximum benefit amount is pegged determines the range 
of operation of the individual benefit formula. A maximum benefit of 50 percent 
of average weekly wages, as specified in the Commissioners’ bill, is not the same 
as the “‘at least half their regular earnings’’ in the President’s recommendation. 
The Commissioners’ maximum would allow only half of the covered workers to 
receive an individual benefit of at least half their regular earnings; the Com- 
missioners’ bill truncates the range of operation of the individual benefit formula 
far below that suggested by the President’s “great majority.” 

The President’s formula needs some interpreting, which has been provided by 
the Bureau of Employment Security. First, what does it mean to provide a 
benefit of ‘‘at least half their regular earnings”? This has been interpreted to 
include a high quarter benefit formula such as that used in the District (one 
twenty-third of high quarter earnings in the base year). In other words, the 
individual benefit formula in the District is acceptable in the President’s recom- 
mendation, and the President is simply saying that this formula should operate 
for more people. The trouble is that this individual benefit formula is applicable 
only for the lowest paid two-fifths of covered workers who make roughly under 
$60 a week. The maximum allowed, $30, prevents the individual benefit formula 
from applying to anybody making over $60 a week. The present maximum com- 
presses and restricts the individual benefit formula to a small minority instead of 
allowing it to operate for the great majority, and unemployment compensation 
is more of a flat benefit program than a wage insurance program. 
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The following chart illustrates the above by showing how workers in different 
wage levels are affected under the present law. Above the dotted line the in- 
dividual benefit formula is operating; below the dotted line the limitation of the 
maximum is operating: 














| Weekly benefit; Benefit as a 
Individual average weekly wage | amount to percentage of 

| whichheis | his average 

entitled | weekly wage 

| 
BNE. sec a aca a chica ane | $17 57 
cic a ct BU bg abc inca ok onc ecen ada ace sede oncom agent otdaiavis nites see camendinabanepiaonliond | 23 58 
a eS a cee aeaeseigaminiie 29 58 
Tee ae 30 50 
ASTRA oie it 2 aa Ba ee OIG ee SENS See LAS PLO Aer el aD | 30 43 
CTE ee a 30 38 
$90_ _ Sa i APM RCM sccchls & in san lio cep apcislas okra peak adn apis pba anid Scxademepae a abel 30 33 
a i a 30 30 
Nace ao crcl in cecal ey cape copra eraocaasinpinie oa acini onieloaenaaeintons 30 27 
bral i peg Sa Gc ce ok eam ic Gir ecclissi asain 30 25 


The basic question now before your committee is how high does the maximum 
have to be raised to give the great majority a benefit of half their wages. One 
must give a numerical definition to great majority, such as 3 out of 4, or 4 out 
of 5, or 9 out of 10, and one must further be certain in advance that he is talking 
about great majority of covered employees rather than mere beneficiaries, since 
beneficiaries at any one time may be from a high-paid group or a low-paid group. 

The next step is simply to obtain a statistical distribution of all covered workers 
according to earnings, that is, how many employees are at each of the wage levels 
in the above chart. Assuming “‘great majority’’ means four out of five, we need 
only find what wage level is high enough to include four out of five wage earners 
and set the maximum at half that level. (Specifying the maximum as a per- 
centage of average weekly wage is a later step in order to achieve automatic 
adjustment in the future so that four out of five will continue to get half their 
wage benefit. But it should not be confused with the process for arriving at 
the desired level.) 

A survey was made in 1958 in the District sampling the distribution of wages 
in covered employment. I am under the impression these data are being made 
available to the committee. The distribution of wages is such that approximately 
four out of five workers fell below $1,700 quarterly earnings which is $130 a 
week. A maximum set at half of this, or about the level specified in your bill, 
would therefore be high enough so that four out of five workers in covered employ- 
ment could get a benefit of half their own wage loss. 

(Another survey has been made on the distribution of earnings of beneficiaries 
but I must caution again that this is irrelevant to the problem at hand because the 
earnings of beneficiaries may be lower than those of covered employees. A build- 
ing trades recession will cause a great difference in the distribution of earnings of 
beneficiaries by contrast with a slump in the service trades.) 

It should be noted that the sample survey of 1958 excludes Federal employees. 
Including them would throw the earnings distribution to higher levels and a higher 
maximum would be necessary to give four out of five combined covered and 
Federal employees a benefit of half their wage loss. I do not believe data are 
available showing the earnings distribution of all combined employees. It may 
be that setting a maximum around $65 or $66 as proposed in your bill will give 
only three out of five, or three out of four of the combined employees at least 
half their regular earnings, but this is better than any other proposal. In any 
case, the available evidence suggests that anything less than the benefit amount 
in your bill will approach “bare majority’”’ instead of “‘great majority.” 

It was the above method of using earnings distributions insofar as they were 
available that led the Bureau of Employment Security to suggest that States 
which set their maximums between 60 and 66% percent of their average weekly 
wage would, in most cases, be meeting the President’s recommendation. 
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I reproduce a revised chart showing how workers at different earnings levels 
would be affected should 8. 1074 be enacted: 





| Weekly benefit Benefit as a 

Individual average weekly wage | amount to percentage of 

which he is | his average 

entitled weekly wage 
att eet wen ccd ee ons a A Sw eee $17 57 
cl eis aii pean ows 23 58 
a Be ei eee ee en oe 29 58 
NS wibinknmncctan’ te Sea ca notes ees pedi iv ena beanies eine ee 30 50 
SD cla npeadaticeukise ; seas ee eee 35 50 
SR SR a a eewaenieoninobaocmaul $0 50 
OLS SR ca eee rae eas i aiieee tide heer } 45 | 50 
Ce Re aaa anew a 5 Peek 50 50 
Ne ec ics an aaimbadakuauanciincnne 3 55 | 50 
$120 a a ci so oe 60 50 
a ca ninintstbicacriinsnttinareinsonemasermeiina | 65 50 
eeweeccs OS CSCO SCOSSSS OO SOSSOCSOOSSCESSESESS SOSSSSOSSSSSSSESSSSESESSesceeeEscece i epeaees — _— eases ae soe 
I | 66 | 47 
I a uci cigemebiealaciibeesosbibithacavwiionsoeeanane ; 66 | 44 





Should 8S. 1074 be enacted, the individual benefit formula of at least half the 
individual’s wages would be in effect all the way up to earnings of $130 a week 
for four out of five workers in covered employment and some slightly smaller 
proportion of employees in combined covered and Federal employment. 

I appreciate the opportunity you have provided for presenting these views. 

Sincerely yours, 
RayMonpD Mounts, 
Assistant Director, Department of Social Security. 





THE MastTER BuILpERs’ ASSOCIATION, INC., 
District oF CoLUMBIA CHAPTER OF 
THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, INC., 
Washington, D.C., February 16, 1960. 

Re proposed amendments to the District of Columbia Unemployment Compen- 

sation Act. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety, Senate 

Committee on the District of Columbia, New Senate Office Building, Washing- 

ton, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: This association is composed of 47 of the leading 
building construction firms employing union labor in the Washington, D.C., 
metropolitan area. Accordingly, they are quite concerned with any proposed 
amendments which would increase their cost of doing business, especially as 
related to their constant competition with contractors in Maryland and Virginia, 
the great majority of whom do not employ union labor. 

We are familiar with the present position of the Washington Board of Trade 
on all pending bills proposing amendments. We believe that the position they 
take on the various aspects of the act are well-considered, eminently fair, and to 
the best interests of the economic welfare of Washington, D.C., as a whole. 

We would like to be placed on record as being in complete accord with the 
board of trade’s position. 

Very truly yours, 
RaNDALL C. WYANT, 
Se cretary- Treasurer. 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE District or COLUMBIA, 
District UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Boarp, 
Washington, D.C., February 19, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE Morsg, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety, Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DrarR SENATOR Morse: Enclosed is material requested either by you or by 
members of your staff in order to complete the information for your hearings. 

In preparing the figures on the number of individuals filing as of the calendar 
week ending February 6, 1960, so as to bring previous figures submitted up to 
date, our statistician discovered two errors in the percentages submitted to you 
on February 12, 1959. Accordingly, the figures have been corrected so that they 
reflect the correct percentages. 

Our 23d annual report is submitted because one of your staff showed interest 
in table 23 on page 46. Some of the other tables may possibly be of interest 
to the committee. 

Respectfully, 
Louris MAcKALL, Jr., Attorney. 


District UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BOARD 


Experience-rating accounts grouped by rate, average tax rates, and estimated savings 
in employer contributions due resulting from experience-rating provisions 












| 1958 

Item a a 

Total Percent 
SNE sons nncnagevuncasaundkconespumaco dpb alata a a clectakas elt 18, 380 100. 0 
| i 5 nciieldlee a aceite 
i a a a as oar Bei coea 3, 836 20.9 
ack a a Fa 2 eS ee Re ‘ 14, 544 79. 1 
I TON oon Shcecwepsnennddsbnnceencnsdeickussscucaanienaenes sand 14, 544 100. 0 
I tigate cate Tees ot hee 
NE sis bs tits ny inns oo deka po acto Sa ndencheeted dieiediciie wares te aecknindee arate 10, 838 74.5 
i nino cs carmnins ws eorgal encanta Gd Kakmaeap arin win maeceaip oat Sa eee ae Keni 692 4.8 
Oe re eae Beenie ba eee awd 840 | 5.8 
I a a ice cach ols Meth lini ong aces tai aes oan oan abe - -| 312 | 2.1 
ae eae alu icuaciaibiaeel a cca aaa = | 215 1.5 
IR as cetdec etinr ateateit arate 1, 647 | 11.3 
Average rate for all employers. .._.--.-.....-.---.-.---...--.- Boe ace . 69 
Total contributions computed at standard rate of 2.7 percent_..._____._- ee ee 
Total contributions due under experience rating provisions._......._~- deccocssncn. Saeuee 
Savings to employers. . ----- = Bs reall athe aces acai acer es kek cba oem ln ....- 12,348, 050 


Source: District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Board. 


Number of claimants disqualified for voluntary quitting, misconduct, and refusal of 





suitable work by the number of weeks of disqualification, June-November 1959 
7 Number of 
Weeks of disqualification: claimants 
es nme a le mes ; care 1, 876 
6 ss ata ae ase ee bch seo este con stove 120 
Diem cide uamecetatn Sacesien eee 242 
eee et oe es ee ate 34 
9_. pte ak as esas eniasie mica aed :; 13 
10... ee aera age are tecs . 58 
TNS edn naecia a Sheena eee steal Ss 2, 343 


Note.—Average number of weeks of disqualification, 5.4. 


Source: District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Board. 
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District Unemployment Compensation Board 


Number of unemployed individuals filing as of the calendar week ending— Number 
Feb. 6, 1960_ __- her . BS IST 9, 206 
Feb. i EE a RE PR ak seca ~~~, 10, 588 
Feb. 8, 1958 _ _ _- soar tel sess i ae . 11, 899 
Feb. . 19G7....... eco : 8, 942 

Exhaustions by calendar | years— 

1959__-_ 5 ae ee 8, 184 
1958 _ “ew : Sa ee a ae Tea stn ee “an tgs i eso Seer scccom tees 
1957 __ Se ee ere Ne ; aes --- © 273 
RI pane aes -. 5,490 
Percentage of individuals filing claims whose benefit year ended in the 
calendar year who exhausted benefits: Percent 
1959___- ce ee ee get 29 
| he ee ate Se cate a states at oo 2 34 
1057 ...- SS ee ee tS ae 28 
Ee : 29 


Percentage of individuals w hose benefit year ended during the calendar 
year and who received 1 or more payments who exhausted their benefits: 


1959___- Ra ee haat tor th seat wren o sg eet 37 
1958____ iced eae ae ti. hs ats cpa Kiedis nid sean Sai a tac eal tees 42 
Pee aac a a mse see Be ea aria rine aid Seteis a 36 
0 EE Ee see ee er esr 35 
Number of individuals exhausting their benefits during the most recent 6 
months: Number 
January 1960- _ _- 3 cae ; : 5 540 
December 1959___ _________- sie ; oe 581 
November 1959________-_- SR es ae 505 
October 1959___-_- Pear ee eee, ed. 3 ; 546 
ET Es 8 ce enc en : : ate 601 
eee 611 
am srage check for indiv iduals receiving benefits for the week ‘ending Feb. 
i  w cs at in ae $26. 63 


ee alaee ratio (average number of weeks taken by ‘claimants who received 
lst payment) : 


Pe ew tania ache neat ae cant on aimee J - 13. 5 
TE <5: tcc hate tien thweetwneses cee keane aaa socrianese? 
1957 _- a feet eee secre San re, ke ee - 12. 6 
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At the request of a member of your staff 


I have obtained from the board of trade 


a list of the 10 States which have made some reduction in disqualification provi- 
sions since 1951 and a list of the 26 States who have made some increase in the 


disqualification provisions. 
Calhoun’s testimony: 


This reference appears at the foot of page 5 in Mr. 


REDUCED 
Alabama Maryland New York 
Arkansas Montana Ohio 
Colorado Nebraska Wyoming 
Kansas 

INCREASED 

Arizona Louisiana Rhode Island 
California Maine South Carolina 
District of Columbia Massachusetts South Dakota 
Florida Michigan Tennessee 
Georgia Minnesota Vermont 
Illinois Mississippi Virginia 
Indiana North Dakota Washington 
Iowa Oklahoma Wisconsin 
Kentucky Oregon 


TABLE 23.—New claims disposed of on 1st determination during 1958 and 1957, and 


distribution of allowed claims by number 
amounts, 1958 } 


Item 


New claims disposed of on Ist determination 
1. Allowed 


Weeks of potential duration 





Total $8-$9 
MR. < Me sicassacenencd 29,179 398 
iis sores sels ns mnstaheesiahaaniatecs 2, 340 71 
Tis snilldh cn ichinen eo kee eabos ntsc 1, 578 152 
ana deeteiaakneeibaeiatane 995 38 
Shs circ chive cuss binoestn aie pviacuncepuaeietell 1,070 32 
ER di nnoesestchtbabnananedaloas 816 16 
il si aninith incase qndadaaiansaceigincnananalitaae: 758 22 
18 774 18 
840 10 
782 ll 
780 7 
808 4 
729 2 
756 3 
811 3 
15, 342 9 


of weeks of potential benefits and benefit 








| 
| 1958 | 1957 
sgt OO a Ts | 34, 087 | 27, 259 
Be in dek an daee 29, 179 | 23, 398 
ccsas che egg ee | 4,908 | 3, 861 
DOES. KE. 85.6 | 85.8 
inate chcteadactece 1, 503 | 1, 204 
| 
Weekly benefit amount 

$10-$14 | $15-$19 | $20-$24 | $25-$29 $30 
1,479 2, 395 3, 538 3, 481 17, 888 
330 530 647 605 157 
429 341 245 173 238 
lll 173 192 197 284 
111 162 221 | 221 323 
72 104 162 137 325 
56 103 | 112 110 355 
46 6 135 124 355 
42 79 | 164 153 392 
37 86 | 131 | 149 368 
35 88 | 140 131 379 
32 86 133 148 405 
32 74 125 115 381 
18 45 109 100 481 
22 59 133 106 | 488 
106 369 889 1,012 12, 967 

7. 











1 Excludes dependents’ allowances and benefits paid under UOV. 
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Weekly benefit amount based on average weekly wage in covered employment as percent 
of the gross and net weekly wage after withholding of Federal payroll taxes, Janu- 


ary 1960 








Average weekly wage in 
covered employment 1958 


Net amount after with- | 
holding of Federal 
payroll taxes 2 





State 
Gross 
| amount 
Workers 
with no de- 
pendents 
ee ncaa $70. 99 $58. 36 
ate kchibtatnden’ 132. 97 | 107. 
I te cence tin dbihs 85. 91 70. 
a 59. 48 49. 
CI con ccacn ne 97. 38 7$ 
RI a 86. 78 | 70. 
Connecticut__...._.._- 90. 88 74. 
Delaware... ......-_-. 95. 53 77. 
District of Columbia_- 85. 22 | 69. 
Ea eae 74. 43 | 61. 
CROGIBIR. 5c ncccccoune 67. 42 | 55. 
CE ee en 3 69.18 57. 
ee 77. 60 63 
NR ta eel 96. 35 78. 
IU aiehs ag 90. 52 73. 
ce ere ae ne 79. 46 | 65. 
EEE FEE 81. 40 | 66. 
Beitucky.........-<«- 76. 42 | 62. 
Regimans........c<c-<.- 78.15 63 
I 70. 45 57. 
meerenene .. nse 79. 64 | 65. 
Massachusetts. __.____ 80. 71 65 
Diichieen .. ...........- 102. 44 | 83 
Minnesota ee 83. 52 68. 
Mississippi___._______- 61. 30 50. 
SS aaa 83. 67 68. 
I 77. 66 63 
DIED.) hee cdcée on 75. 43 61. 
Is rocecnine 92. 93 75. 
New Hampshire. -_. 71. 40 58. 
New Jersey _.._.-__-- 93.17 | 75. § 
New Mexico__...__-. 81. 32 | 66. 
New York s 94. 25 | 76. 
North Carolina 63.17 | 52. 
North Dakota ie 73.7 60 
ee Sc basins asad 93.80 | 76. 
Gigahomsa............. RO, 25 65 
ed dal 86. 32 | 70. ; 
Pennsylvania. _______- 83. 62 | 68. ! 
Rhode Island 74, 32 60. 
South Carolina_____-_-_- 61.09 50. 
South Dakota________- 71.61 58. 
........ a 71. 14 58, 
ee 80. 04 | 65. 
a aS 80. 20 65. 
Vermont_____. 71.72 59. 
.. ose 70. 42 57. 
Washington __....____ 90. 83 74, 
West Virginia _.___- 84.65 | 69. 
>see 87.74 | 71, 
Wyoming........... 79. 24 64. 

















Amount 4 


442. 00-48. 00 | 


Gross 
weekly 
wages 


Percent 


43 | 
45 | 


40 | 


$28. 00 | 39 
(5) (5) 

35. 00 41 
429.00 | 49 | 
447.00 | 48 | 
6 43.00 | 50 

45. 00-53. 00 |50-58 

40. 00 | 42 

30. 00 | 35 | 

33.00 | 44 | 

30. 00 44 | 
4 36.00 | 52 
439.00 | 50 

2. 00-44. 00 33-46 

36. 00 40 

. 00-37. 00 38-47 

41.00 | 50 

34. 00 | 44 

35. 00 | 45 

(5) (5) 
35. 00-39. 00 | 44-49 
00-50. 00 A7-G2 
. 00-49. 00 29-48 
(5) } (8) 

30.00 | 49 | 

33.00 | 39 

32. 00 | 41 

34. 00 | 45 

. 50-52. 50 40-56 
(5) (5) 

35.00 | 38 

36.00 | 44 | 

45.00 | 48 | 
(5) (5) | 

32.00 

2.00-53.00 | 45-57 

32.00 | 40 

40.00 | 46 

38.00 | 45 | 

. 00-40. 00 48-54 | 

26. 00 

33.00 | 46 

32.00 | 

28.00 | 35 

40. 00 50 
5 35.00 | 49 

28. 00 
(5) (5) 

(5) (5) 
4 44.00 | 50 
53-61 | 


| Worker 
| with no de-| with 3 de- 
pendents pendents 3 


Percent | Percent 
48 





43 | 


Weekly benefit amount payable January 1960 ! 
Percent of — 


Net amount after with- 


holding of Federal 
payroll taxes 2 


Worker 





t 
(5) (5) 
50 4 
59 | 5 
59 | 54 
61 55 
61 56-65 
51 | 47 
43 | 39 
54 | 49 
54 | 48 
63 56 
61 | 55 
41 38-52 
49 45 
46 42-51 
62 | 56 
54 | 49 
55 | 49 
(5) (5) 
54 48-54 
58 | 52-09 
36 33-54 
(5) (5) 
59 | 52 
48 | 44 
50 | 45 
55 | 49 
50 | 45-64 
(5) | (5) 
46 | 2 
54 AY 
59 54 
(3 ! (5) 
53 7 
55 | 50-63 
49 44 
16 52 
55 50 
59 | 53-59 
51 | 45 
56 | 50 
55 19 
43 | 39 
61 55 
59 53 
418 43 
0) (5) 
(5) | (5) 
61 | 56 
65 58-67 





1 In States that base benefits on earnings in the quarter of highest earnings, the benefit was computed on 
the assumption of 13 weeks of employment in the quarter at the average weekly wage in covered employ- 


ment. 


2 Federal social security and income taxes for which the worker is liable on basis of number of dependents 


supported by the worker. 
3 Dependents are assumed to include a nonworking wife and 2 school-age children. 


4 Except in States noted, figure shown represents the maximum basic weekly benefit amount. When 2 
figures are given, higher figure includes dependents’ allowances for 2 school-age children and a nonworking 
wife in Illinois, Michigan, Nevada, and Ohio; and for 2 school-age children in the remaining 5 States. 


5 Weekly benefit is based on annual wages; comparable data cannot be computed. 


6 In Colorado, amount shown would be increased by 25 percent for claimants employed in Colorado by 
covered employers for 5 consecutive years with wages in excess of $1,000 per year and no benefits received. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, Unemployment Insurance Service 


Feb. 26, 1960. 
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AMERICA AT Mip-CEentTURY SERIES—THE CHALLENGE TO AMERICA: Its Eco- 
NOMIC AND SocraL AsPECTS—-REPORT OF PANEL IV OF THE SPECIAL STUDIES 
PROJECT 


(This is Special Studies Report IV, the second of a series. Other reports will 
be issued subsequently.) 


* * + * * * * 
2. Long-term antirecession policies 


The current recession should spur an overall improvement in our instruments 
for achieving growth with stability that will help us to deal constructively with 
any threat of recession or inflation in the future. Not only that, but by building 
today for a better future, we will strengthen the confidence that must be the 
basis of a vigorous and sustained recovery. 

(a) Improving the unemployment compensation system.—The current recession 
has underscored the importance of a permanent improvement in our unemploy- 
ment insurance programs. For one thing, the present system does not cover 
some 12 million workers. For another, the duration of benefits is too short. 
Thus, unemployment insurance tends to fail at the precise point when a prolonged 
downturn makes it most necessary. Finally, the extent of the benefits is in- 
sufficient. In terms of a percentage of the overall wage, insurance benefits have 
in fact declined since they were first instituted in the 1930’s. 

This panel has endorsed above the temporary Federal supplements to unem- 
ployment insurance benefits. At the same time we recommend the following 
permanent improvements: 

(1) Extension of the insurance system to include all or most of the 12 million 
employees not now covered. 

(2) The increase of insurance benefits to cushion more adequately the loss of 
wages during unemployment and provide purchasing power to counteract re- 
cession. 

(3) The lengthening of the maximum duration of the benefits to something like 
39 weeks. 

Finally, we recommend that the permanent improvement of our unemploy- 
ment insurance system be coupled with better administration in the inter. st of 
preserving incentives to work. 

* * * * * j * * 

(The following charts and tables are taken from the 1960 State of 
the Nation’s Capital, a report to the Congress from the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia.) 
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AREA CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE: Employment & unemployment, 
Washington Metropolitan Area, calendar years 1954-59. 


AREA CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 


THOUSANDS THOUSANDS 


THOUSANDS 


Data are monthly averages and do not include military personnel. Data for persons 
not covered by unemployment insurance are estimated. These are mainly self-employed, 
domestics, and employees of non-profit organizations. 


“Estimate for 1959 based on 11 months data for the District of Columbia. 


D. C. Government 
U. S. Employment Service for the District of Columbia 
Washington Board of Trade Jonuary 1960 


Between 1954 and 1959, the area civilian labor force increased 
by 106,000. All of this difference was in the employed segment; 
unemployed declined somewhat. More than 80 per cent of the in- 
crease occurred in the suburbs in non-Federal employment. 








